








COCK’S FEATHER 
By Katharine Newlin Burt 





No one can read the story of 
David Cray without recog- 
nizing the conflict inherent in 
every man. Shall he live his 
own life and fulfill the gallant 
dreams of boyhood, or shall 
he sacrifice himself for the 
good of his family, his friends, 
and his community? David 
chose the second course. He 
lived up to responsibilities 
thrust from all sides on his 
strong young shoulders. He 
made himself indispensable in 
the life of his community. 
And in the end, he came to 
understand that the spirit of 
adventure had managed not 
only to keep alive through the 
humdrum years, but also to 
be the secret fire that had 
lighted up his whole life. 

In this dramatic and mov- 
ing story Mrs. Burt has gone 


. deep into reality. Her novel 


moves rapidly to its conclu- 
sion, holding, page by page, 
the reader’s interest and giv- 
ing him a profound and vivid 
insight into human life and 
character. 
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‘Heaven is eternal and the earth enduring. 
The cause of Heaven’s and Earth’s duration is 
That they do not live for themselves 
Therefore they can perpetually give Life. 
Just so The Elected One: 
He places his self hindmost 
And it comes foremost. 
He renounces his self 
And his self remains preserved. 
Is it not thus? — 
Just because he does not care for his own 
Does that which is his own become perfected.’ . 
LAOTSE 


‘He who recognizes his light 
And yet remains in the dark, 
He is the model of the world. ...’ 
LAOTSE 
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COCK’S FEATHER 


BOOK I 
A FEATHER IN HIS CAP 


He stuck a feather in his cap and called him Macaroni. 
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BOOK I 
A FEATHER IN HIS CAP 


CHAPTER I 


WHEN David Cray, the son of George and Averil 
Cray, was eleven years old, a friend of the Cray 
family, John Lane, decided to make safe his future 
by assuring him, when he should be seventeen, of a 
position in the bank. This was the First National 
and, in the days of 1905, the only bank of Kinter- 
hoek, New York, and John Lane was its president. 
David, John thought, should shape his education to 
some practical end. Eleven years was not too young 
to begin to learn how to be a banker. 

John Lane had loved David’s father, George Cray, 
well enough. He had loved David’s mother, Averil, 
too well for his own happiness. Since George’s 
death, every Sunday afternoon now for eight years, 
except when illness or the weather had prevented, 
John Lane had taken the fatherless Cray children, 
Alethea, David, and little George, for a walk just as 
their father would have done if he had lived. But. 
that walk was the only one of the paternal duties or 
privileges he had been able to take upon himself. 
For Averil Cray’s sake, he was a bachelor and child- 
less. After Averil, he loved best in all the world, per- 
haps, her daughter and her oldest child, Alethea. Of 
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the two boys his heart preferred George Junior. 
Impossible not to love that rascal, a real boy, with 
his bright rogue eyes and his quick, sidelong, equivo- 
cal smilings. But for substantial benefits, David was 
elected because — well, after all, David was sub- 
stantial. Even at eleven years you could depend 
upon David. | 

To carry with him on his present mission — an 
important one for David, for David’s mother, Averil, 
and for himself — John Lane had chosen a stick as 
substantial as his idea of David’s character and pro- 
spects. With it, as he walked, he poked at fallen 
leaves, tapped stones, touched up, in passing, tree- 
trunks and telegraph poles. It was a November 
afternoon, open and mild, and his walk very soon led 
him away from the town, a primitive spinal develop- 
ment crawling up the river-bank uncertainly from a 
ferry-landing like some antediluvian monster emerg- 
ing from the steaming flood to find amphibian lung 
development above him. The comparison did not 
occur to John Lane. He was not interested in com- 
parisons: a very plain, pragmatic, direct-thinking 
fellow, fifty-five years old, stout, salt-and-peppered 
in hair and costume, and with that vaguely troubled 
look which the brown, slightly prominent eyes of 
practical men are apt to gather from life at middle 
age. This tapping and touching, this instinctive 
poking into the objects which he passed upon the 
road, placed him in the Thomas Didymus class of 
doubters, where belong, in fact, most practical men; 
for the man who, to believe, must touch and handle 
and turn over in his grasp is the man least convinced 
of all reality, the man who least trusts his mind to 
interpret the bewildering facts presented by the uni- 
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verse, the man to whose sense all semblance and all 
symbol walk in shadow and in mystery. To con- 
vince John Lane’s profound and mystical skepticism 
that a maple tree was anything more substantial 
than an apparition, it was necessary for him to tap 
it briskly in passing with his cane. A baby carries 
visible and tangible phenomena as swiftly as possi- 
ble to a sensitive and testing mouth. The cane was 
John Lane’s infantile mouth extended to confirm to 
him his mature realities. 

Just before he came to the house of Averil Cray, he 
passed along a hideous high board fence, one of 
Kinterhoek’s scandals. It had been built by the 
Crays’ neighbor, Miss Minnie Copley, to spite her 
other neighbor, a certain Adam Brent, who, in 
retaliation, had built a ladder and a summer house 
in his tallest tree, still visible across the road. This 
fence with its quaint association being passed, John 
approached a low stone wall. A few rather shabby 
larch trees were lined up on the other side of it and 
served partially to screen an ugly little cupolaed and 
gabled house, half-frame, half-brick, brown and red, 
with a wooden veranda about three sides of it. 
Around this lay perhaps an acre of ill-kept ‘grounds,’ 
to which a sagging gate gave Lane his entrance to a 
short scimitar of weedy driveway innocent of wagon 
wheels. This was the house to which David’s father, 
driven by poverty to sell his share of the old Cray 
estate to a prosperously married sister, had brought 
his wife, Averil — in which he had fathered his three 
children and had died. 

John Lane pulled down his waistcoat sternly 
above his rather sudden and unmanageable stomach, 
tapped the worm-eaten veranda step, and, having 
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rung, stood with an air of fairy-godfatherhood be- 
fore Averil’s front door. He was still thinking about 
David. 

The boy was a good boy, steady, honest, and re- 
liable. He was the least brilliant of George Cray’s 
three children and the only one who had failed to 
inherit either the dark eyes or the smile of Averil, 
but, for all that, or perhaps because of it, he’d be a 
comfortable, useful sort of fellow, John thought — 
provided he ran true to promise — to have in the 
bank. Grateful, he’d be, a ‘stand-by’ as his mother 
called him. 

The door opened. 

‘You, John? So early!’ said Averil. 

A dark, small, broad woman, long-waisted and 
very straight, was David’s mother. Long ago Averil 
Cray had embraced widowhood and middle age. 
She believed that she would one day meet her hus- 
band in Heaven and that he would be happy to see 
her there, happier if she came to him with the single 
heart and body he had left. That was her faith and 
she had been true to it. Therefore, preserved by 
this rare singleness of spirit, her body quiescent 
through the sublimation of desire, she had hardly 
changed through the eleven years of David's life. 
She was not yet forty and had every attribute of 
youth except its own conviction of youthfulness. 
For lack of that she was middle-aged. She had the 
large handsome mouth, the finely modeled brows, 
the well-spaced eyes and the long delicate nose of 
colonial women, and sat always as though posing 
for a portrait of that period, very straight, obviously 
corseted, and with her strong full-fashioned hands 
folded in between her breast and stomach like the 
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big white paws of a huge cat. In her deep deliberate 
voice and very gently she disputed every statement 
made to her. When this obstinate controversial 
habit had succeeded, as it inevitably did, in irritating 
her audience, she would bend her head and smile: 
sidelong, beguiling, feminine, a flash of golden light 
through russet eyelashes, a melting of lips and 
cheeks, small merry teeth white and regular as the 
kernels of cooked corn, a sort of indescribable ripple 
of that nose... the world and her audience forgave 
her. Averil had fifty of these unconsciously dramatic 
tricks, these lightning revelations of her tempera- 
ment, these sensational transformations — George 
Washington into Charlie Chaplin, Queen Elizabeth 
into her Cousin Mary. She was an exasperating, lov- 
able, and admirable woman. 

‘I can see that you are — imposing to-day, John,’ 
said Averil standing aside to let him enter. ‘It-is one 
of the days when you are... THE BANKER.’ 

This, in spite of its phrasing, was not said play- 
fully. Averil was grave and slow in speech and move- 
ment, easy for a practical man to understand, pleas- 
ant for him to watch, so solid, so convincing. One 
did not have to touch Averil to believe that she was 
not an apparition. Her wide strong hips, rather than 
her shoulders, swept apart the strings of beaded por- 
tiére through which they now entered the small 
square parlor filled with afternoon sunlight. 

-Averil sat down in a black horsehair armless chair 
with a round seat and an oval back, which her spine 
was not allowed to touch, and placing her short 
broad feet in buttoned boots side by side on the 
faded carpet she folded her hands and fixed her eyes 
on John. He, having left hat and cane in the hall, 
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sat down opposite her, slumping a little as though in 
protest against her rigidity, and tapping with all his 
ten finger-tips bunched into hammers of five faces 
against the mahogany arms of his own Chippendale 
support. 

‘Averil,’ he said, ‘I came early on purpose, in 
order to talk with you about David.’ 

Averil flushed. ‘Don’t tell me he’s been nagten 
Not David. Well, you will have to whip him your- - 
self, John. I have never in his life whipped David 
and I won’t begin now, I promise you. No use to 
ask me. I will whip George just as often as you ad- 
vise it, but not David. And I don’t believe he has 
been really naughty. He has had an excellent school 
report this month. Probably you misunderstood his 
intentions. David is rather slow at explanation and 
apology. He almost seems a little sullen at times.’ 

Averil, though deliberate, was a hard person to 
interrupt. 

‘He has not been naughty,’ said John Lane, and 
was constrained to use his own good smile. 

‘Oh.’ Averil never looked foolish or ashamed. 
The fact that she had allowed her tongue to travel 
so far on a false trail did not disturb her equanimity. 
‘Perhaps you had better tell me then, John, instead 
of allowing me to imagine that something has gone 
wrong.’ 

‘I haven’t ’ John began. 

‘That’s just it. You haven’t told me a single 
thing. You just sit there like a witch-condemner.’ 

‘Averill’ 

She smiled. John drew a breath of relief and be- 
gan his explanation. 

In order to lead up to David’s probable admission 
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to the bank when he should be seventeen, John Lane, 
who was thorough and loved detail, went into the 
entire history of the First National, told of its foun- 
dation and development, described its personnel... 
Crackitt, the cashier, who was already not so young 
as he used to be and who would be six years older 
than he was now by the time David came in — 
touched upon his own regret that his nephew, Theo- 
dosius, whom it would naturally be his duty to think 
of first, showed not the slightest indications of re- 
liability or exactness, was not, it would seem, at all 
fitted for finance — and so came by way of all this to 
his offer. Up rose Averil, went to one of the French 
windows opening on a stretch of green, and called to 
David. Her voice was warm, tender and exultant. 

David had been playing at croquet with Alethea 
and George, but dropped his mallet in the middle of 
an important stroke and came over to her. She 
drew him in, a trifle startled, perhaps, to find him 
still such’ a small fellow, shut the door and led him 
to John Lane. 

‘Oh, David,’ she said, ‘such a wonderful thing 
has happened to you!’ 

David, with his blue eyes fixed upon her and the 
perpetual dimple deepening in his cheek, waited. 

‘Because you are such a good boy, because you 
are my little stand-by, the man of the family, you 
have been chosen by Mr. Lane to be taken, when 
you are seventeen, into his bank.’ 

‘The First National?’ asked David, and before 
his memory passed a row of caged faces. At his 
first visit, confronting the prominent-eared and 
long-lipped face of the teller, Mr. Garvis, peering 
from under his bushy eyebrows through a pattern 
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of black wires, David had asked pipingly, ‘Is this 
the Zoo?’ 

‘The First National Bank of Kinterhoek,’ replied 
his mother now, rather as she had then. ‘Think of 
it, David! You won’t have to look for work. You 
will have a good position waiting for you when you 
leave High School, and a hope of advancement.’ 

‘If you are satisfactory to your employers,’ John 
Lane inserted, loyal to the bank rather than to 
Averil. 

‘Of course, if he is satisfactory, but I know he will 
be, John. Why do you say that? Hasn’t every one 
always found David dependable? He never fails. 
He always does the sensible, right thing. Don’t you 
remember that day when the children built a 
Arey ey 

Averil had told this story of the fire a hundred 
times, so she must have known that John did re- 
member it. But deliberately blinding herself to this 
knowledge, as John, by his look of resignation evi-~> 
dently expected her to, she followed the well-worn 
and pleasant trail of her maternal habit. 

‘Alethea built the fire... we were having a picnic 
over at The Cedars...’ 


‘Yes, Averil.’ 
‘I wasn’t looking. I was standing about as far off 
as the croquet is from us in here... Poor little 


Davey — he was only three years old, John! — 
walked right across the fire and back of him his 
little white dress went up in flames. Alethea 
screamed, all the children screamed. Why didn’t he 
run shrieking to his mother like any other baby in 
the world and get burned to death? I don’t know. 
He just kept on quietly two or three steps and lay 
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flat down in the nearest mud-puddle! Somebody 
rolled him over and the flames were out!’ 

David had flushed and turned away his eyes. It 
was no use, he knew, to contradict or to explain. 
A thousand times, beginning with the day of the 
experience, he had tried to account to an admiring 
world for his amazing self-possession. He had never 
realized at all that his dress had been afire. That 
morning, as had been his habit in those earlier days 
with varying choice of subject, he had chosen to 
‘be a turtle.’ All morning, his terrible deliberate- 
ness, his drawing down of round yellow head be- 
tween his shoulders and pulling up of fat hands into 
his sleeves, had been a cause of irritation to his fam- 
ily and friends. But he was never articulate, was 
David. He didn’t explain the queer phenomena, he 
just went on contentedly ‘being a turtle.’ When he 
crossed Alethea’s rudimentary fire he had been on 
his way to that mud-puddle because, to be a con- 
sistent turtle, he would have to lie down in it. So 
concentrated was his mind upon this plan and upon 
the general turtleness of his condition that he did 
not understand, nor even hear, the sudden scream- 
ing, but, as a body in motion will move onward in a 
straight line unless acted upon by some exterior 
force, so did David’s body move forward and cast 
itself down in the mud-puddle. He was startled, 
frightened, and annoyed when some one laid hands 
upon him and turned him on his back. Turtles don’t 
like to be turned on their backs. He had even heard 
that they lay there helpless until death came. 
Therefore, he burst into tears. 

On this foundation of misunderstanding was 
established his reputation for coolness, presence of 
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mind, and great dependability in peril, and truly on 
later occasions he had not failed the test. He would 
always, at any cost, try to justify the faith of this 
dear and dark-eyed woman, deserve the rewarding 
touch of her smooth hand and the brilliant accolade 
of her rare smile. | 

As she told over the ancient tale to John Lane, 
however, David dropped his eyes and blushed. 

‘So you see, John, I know my David!’ 

‘We all know him, that’s why we want him in our 
bank.’ 

‘You must thank Mr. Lane, my son, and promise 
him to do your best.’ 

David, blinking and smiling and blushing, obeyed. 
Until then, except for the one question, he had said 
nothing. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Lane. I'll surely do my best.’ 

‘I believe you, David.’ 

Averil’s eyes rested dreamily upon him. 

‘He'll be a rich, successful man, John, I believe. 
He’ll be able one of these days to send George to 
Paris to study Art, and to help Alethea. He’ll make 
me comfortable in my old age and be a pride and a 
glory to me. What does it say in Proverbs? “A 
wise son maketh a glad father’’... your father 
would be glad, Davey. Perhaps he zs glad. We 
must read that verse to-night.’ 

The little boy was very happy for her praise and 
very proud of the adjectives that she applied to him. 
And yet...and yet...he felt vaguely saddened 
and oppressed. A great deal was expected of him: 
to be steady, sensible, dependable, to be ‘a man.’ 
He was to become a banker like Mr. Lane — 
pepper-and-salt and pince-nez and a wise deep voice; 
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he was to send George to Paris and to help Alethea. 
Knowing Alethea, as only her own generation did 
know her, he had a vision of what that help would 
mean... lovely silver and gold dresses and jewels 
in her bright hair ...a black charger to ride on a 
diamond bit .. . a little page in green velvet to hold 
up her train... 

When his elders were through with him — he did 
not speak again — David went out into the hall and 
down it to the kitchen. Averil had no servant, so, 
unobserved as he had wished, he left the house and, 
stealthy as an Indian scout, sought a grove of 
cedars on the hill behind it. 

When David played at Cock’s Feather he saw to it 
with a meticulous and terrified carefulness that he 
was alone. The cedar grove on the little hill behind 
his house had several properties valuable for his 
intention: it commanded the country far and wide 
— you could even look over the high Copley fence, 
as every one seemed able to look, and see Miss 
Minnie in her garden; impossible to be surprised by 
unexpected marauders if you kept your eyes open. 
It was dense; the cedars, their branches growing low 
and thick about the shaggy trunks and interlacing 
near the ground with little snow-berry and sugar- 
berry trees, with juniper and seedlings, stood all in a 
circle, six deep, about a cup of pleasant openness 
which held the sun at noon, possessed a rooted hol- 
low like a cave, was still as an enchantment under 
foot, fragrant as Lebanon and decorated with fairy 
cap-and-bells of columbine. Once, when David had 
been listening in Sunday-School to selections from 
the Old Testament, he had sat up straight, wide- 
eyed, for Mr. Rutherford seemed to be describing 
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this hiding-place of his: ‘...and for the house he 
made windows of narrow lights ...and against the 
wall of the house he built chambers roundabout... 
and the cedar of the house within was carved with 
knops and open flowers: all was cedar; there was no 
stone seen....And he overlaid the house within 
with pure gold...’ Here David dreamed and here 
he freed his fancy, here even as early as his eleventh 
year he indulged his appetite for contemplation. 
And here he played at Cock’s Feather! 

To-day, received into the cedar sanctuary, David 
sat down against one of the big trees and considered 
this new fact which had so put into a mould his 
hitherto flexible and anxious future. He was to be 
a banker... . There followed in his consciousness a 
sort of timeless pause... 

Well, that was very fine. Mr. Lane was splendid. 
David loved him. And he was a banker. He figured 
and he wrote a beautiful even hand shaded on the 
down strokes. David contemplated his own lean 
brown fingers. They could be taught. They were 
his tools. He could teach them anything. His whole 
body suddenly appeared to him as a set of linked 
tools and he wondered just where was hidden that 
Master David who would command and teach them. 
And figures? Already he was pretty good at figures. 
You just had to fix your mind on them, the pesky 
orderly imps! Yes, he could learn to be a banker... 
another of those queer timeless pauses... 

But, meanwhile, he would play once more at 
Cock’s Feather. It was not a dignified game and he 
thought from this day forward he would renounce 
the childishness. Very awful it would have been, 
even before arriving at his new status, to have been 
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caught at masquerade by George, Alethea, Roger 
Brent, Ben Ten Eyke, or little Sophie Copley... 
he, the “man of the family,’ the ‘good boy,’ the 
‘steady, dependable and sensible David’; but most 
awful, with an unspeakable dry-throated awfulness 
would it be now so to be detected as the ‘future 
banker.’ Let him taste the sweet flavor of divine 
nonsense just once more... and then good-bye. 

David's face changed and he stood up from his 
stone. 

From the cave under the cedar roots he pulled out 
a big flat beaver hat which had belonged to his mo- 
ther. In it he had stuck a long tapering feather from 
a rooster’s tail, green-blue and iridescent, a beauti- 
ful feather. Swiftly he now discarded his shabby 
jacket of brown corduroy, turned up about his ears 
the collar of his shirt and girded his narrow waist 
with a length of faded crimson silk. He clapped on 
the hat, well over his eyes and at an angle. Then 
he armed himself with a fine wooden sword. 

The November afternoon was very still. Cock’s 
Feather stood at guard in the middle of the glade. 
Red were his grave thin cheeks in one of which the 
dimple showed up sharp and stern like the scar from 
a dagger’s point. Blue fire burned in his narrowed 
eyes. Alert he was, his gullet athirst for the fine wine 
of danger. Balancing on his two feet, with his back 
against the biggest cedar, he faced his foes and by 
using only the corner of his mouth there was pro- 
duced a satisfactory duality so that the speech which 
now emerged was not the speech of Cock’s Feather, 
but of his opposing enemy. Villainous and suave was 
the voice that fell from that mouth-corner. 

‘A-ha... soit is Cock’s Feather himself... alone. 
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Long have we heard of thy valor and thy skill, O 
mighty Cock’s Feather, now let us see how they will 
aid thee against the bodies of my twelve Hiredruf- 
fians. Cock’s Feather, defend thyself, for ere this 
night thy pride wilt bite the dust, thy sword wilt 
fall in fragments, and thy soul wilt burn in Hell.’ 

Cock’s Feather made no answer to taunt or 
threat. His lips were tight, smiling a little grimly. 
His dimple glittered. He came at them with that 
blade of his... ; 


David looked up from a heap of prostrate foes. 
He was breathing fast and sweat glittered across his 
brows for he had fought his phantoms to the point of 
real exhaustion. It had been no slight task to cut 
a triumphant path through twelve ‘Hiredruffians.’ 
He looked up as a knight looks for applause, and, 
looking, his splendid battling eyes met, through the 
crochet-y cedar boughs above them, the ebony glit- 
ter of another pair of eyes. 

Expressionless, silent, and terrible were those 
eyes, and David knew them. He stood beneath 
them, pale. 

No word passed between him and the owner of 
the eyes. They presently withdrew themselves. 
There was a branchy rustle, a light padding of the 
needled earth, then silence. 

David slowly pulled off his hat and cast it down. 
With that gesture, Cock’s Feather vanished out of 
the sun. Into the Limbo of the Subconscious he 
passed and from that day forward David wore his 
panache invisible. 


CHAPTER II 


SOPHIA CopLEy, the owner of those ebony eyes, that 
from ambush had surprised Cock’s Feather, had been 
adopted in her orphaned babyhood by a great strong 
unmarried aunt, much as a stray kitten is picked up 
by a beneficent passer-by and put into a basket. 
Miss Minnie Copley’s basket was comfortable and 
roomy, but it was hardly big enough for the spirit 
of Sophia. Miss Minnie was driven to fashioning a 
lid for it. The mind of Sophia mewed and scratched 
beneath this lid. Sometimes Miss Minnie bent her 
ear and listened closely to the mewing. 

“Now, Sophie,’ she would say at those times, ‘I 
want to understand.’ 

Not for want of exposition on Sophie’s part did she 
remain incomprehensible to her earnest and valiant 
aunt. Sophie was nothing if not articulate. Miles 
of self-explanation on paper and in speech did Sophie 
produce: diaries, poetry, dissertations, and dramatic 
soliloquy. It would seem, in fact, that with so much 
time spent in self-elucidation there was hardly 
enough given to acquiring material for the exercise. 
But those free moments were well filled. Sophia was 
analytical, not only of herself, but of her world. She 
tore life and the characters and motives of her ac- 
quaintance into fragments for inspection. ‘Courage 
from the Copleys and curiosity from the McCarthys,’ 
said Miss Minnie. 

Physically as well as verbally did Sophia express 
herself. She walked, straight and high-headed, ter- 
ribly thin, looking boldly about her with those ad- 
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mirable black eyes, and because her red-gold hair 
was heavy and long she tossed it right and left until 
she looked like a bright flower in a wind. She came 
with such a carriage into church at Miss Minnie’s el- 
bow, just restrained by an authoritative touch from 
springing ahead of her big gaunt guardian, glancing 
above the heads of:the people at all the windows, at 
the altar, at the choir-stalls, the litany desk and the 
high roof, and quite deliberately before she sat down 
turning herself about to give the congregation of 
Saint James’s assembled, a long unself-conscious 
and appraising look. She always knew who had 
been in church and what they wore; sometimes she 
even knew their Sabbath state of mind and its 
causes. 

‘Roger Brent must have been whipped before 
church,’ she would tell her aunt at dinner after- 
wards, ‘because he and his father were so red and 
cross and he couldn’t seem to sit still and his mother 
and Mary had been crying.’ 

On this occasion, ‘You’re betting on a certainty,’ 
said Miss Minnie. ‘Roger has always just been 
whipped. I hardly ever go past that house without 
overhearing sounds of chastisement. And if it isn’t . 
Roger in the book-room it’s Mary. That man is a 
resolute parent.’ 

When Miss Minnie spoke of ‘that man’ and ‘that 
house’ her big mouth twisted, she shook her big red 
head and her little round red-brown eyes grew hot 
as a fevered hen’s. The quarrel between Adam 
Brent and Minnie Copley had been a long one and it 
had sometimes achieved melodrama. She had left 
him before the altar on the day that was to have been 
their wedding-day. She had been late and as, in her 
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long white veil, she came to stand beside him where 
he had waited under the glare of Kinterhoek eyes, he 
had muttered something — nobody ever knew what 
—from his angry mouth-corner. When it came, 
therefore, to her reply to that question, ‘Wilt thou 
take this man?’ Miss Minnie had said loudly, ‘No!’ 
—and had walked, stiff as a grenadier, back down 
the aisle. After the first shock, every one had been 
relieved because the pair had been quarreling con- 
spicuously all through their long engagement... the 
_Copleys’ door had banged shut every night when 
Adam left and Miss Minnie had been forever sending 
him back his ring. Adam’s instantaneous marriage 
with Mary Cray had been considered much more ap- 
propriate and promising. Minnie Copley had never 
regretted her eleventh-hour decision; neither, it 
must be said, had Adam Brent. 

‘If I was that Roger’ — Sophie had unconsciously 
acquired the demonstrative pronoun in speaking of 
the Brents — ‘I’d run away to sea. I’ve a’vised him 
to do that.’ 

‘You're very liberal with your advice, Sophie, for 
a child of nine.’ 

Sophie considered the rebuke in silence. For some 
reason, like many strong-willed people, she was very 
meek under rebuke. Busily she tucked away beef- 
steak the while, holding her napkin firmly against 
her chest. For such a thin child she was a very 
hearty eater. 

‘If I was a man I wouldn’t be a banker,’ she an- 
nounced. 

‘No?’ Miss Minnie questioned. Sometimes she 
allowed herself to be amused by Sophie. 

‘I would not indeed.’ More tucking. 
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‘Well?’ Miss Minnie prompted brazenly. 

‘David is to be a banker. Mr. Lane chosed him 
from amongst us all.’ The black eyes danced mys- 
teriously, ruddy little lights, as from a fire, were re- 
flected in them. ‘Because he is such a sensible boy. 
Isn’t David a good, good boy, Aunt Min?’ 

‘A very nice boy. I wish you’d invite him to sup- 
per sometimes.’ 

Sophie wiggled, rather like Roger in church. 

‘Oh... GOSH!’ she said. 

Aunt Minnie laid down her knife and fork. ‘Now 
I will not allow ‘“‘gosh.’’’ 

‘It’s happened.’ 

‘What has happened?’ 

‘Gosh... but I won’t do it again, Auntie’ — this 
last hastily, for the small red-brown eyes had 
snapped. ‘Let me have George instead. You know 
you like him best.’ 

Aunt Minnie said nothing to this for a minute and 
she looked amused. ‘How do you know that?’ she 
asked unwillingly, driven by her desire to understand 
this young woman sitting opposite. 

‘You give him things. You can’t seem to help 
giving him things. You don’t give things to any of 
the other children. I love Georgie too. He is per- 
feckly fas-kinating. Nobody but grown-ups likes 
Davey.’ 

She pouted, twisted her face, fanned her tremen- 
dous eyelashes, and tossed her hair. Miss Minnie 
contemplated her. 

‘You are all jealous of David Cray.’ 

‘Teacher’s Pet, and Momma’s Darling,’ hissed 
Sophie with sudden violent spite. ‘Even his own 
sister Lethe despises him. Goody-goody, she calls 
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him. And now we've got a new name. We call him 
the First National and put our pennies and buttons 
in his pockets. Pebbles too. But all the samey, 
though you grown-ups don’t know it, he isn’t so 
awful sensible. He’s pretty silly. He play-acts.’ 
She bent forward so that her hair swept the cloth 
and she hissed this horrid tidings at Miss Copley. 
“Yes. I saw him. He play-acts in a big black lady’s 
hat he must ’a’ got from his mother. He put a 
feather in it. I saw him. And you ought t’ve been 
at school on Friday. I did for the others just how I 
saw him do...’ The child sat up straight and 
seemed to swagger, speaking from one mouth- 
corner, “ ‘Long have we heard of thy valor and thy 
skill, O mighty Cock’s Feather...’ She doubled 
with unholy mirth, hiding under her hair. 

‘You are a horrid child, Sophia.’ 

She came up, red and sulky. ‘Well, David 
shouldn’t be so — dependable, so awful sensible and 
good. If it’d ’a’ been George, or Ben, or Roger, I 
wouldn't of told.’ 

“You’ve been making the poor boy’s life miserable, 
I can see that, and I’m going to send you over with 
a note to Mrs. Cray this afternoon and David is 
to come back with you and stay to supper, and if 
you are not sweet and kind and friendly to him, I 
will punish you so that he will know it. There now!’ 

The parents and guardians of Kinterhoek in 1905 
had this to boast of: they were not afraid of the 
younger generation. It is a lost courage. 

After dinner Sophie took the letter to Mrs. Cray 
and all that afternoon she was polite to David. 

He was a most unhappy and unwilling guest. He 
had been forced by Averil to accept and, rigid asa 
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prisoner at the stake round whom the squaws are 
dancing, he went back at silent Sophie’s side all the 
length of that board fence to Miss Copley’s gate. 
They were not allowed to play any of the usual 
games on Sunday, but Sophie had invented a game 
for the Sabbath which went by the name of Biblical 
Hangman. David and she played it on the back 
veranda all that interminable afternoon and at the 
end of every game, Sophie had the satisfaction of 
drawing an insulting caricature of David suspended 
from a realistic gallows. He simply could not beat 
Sophie at Biblical Hangman. Some one calling upon 
Miss Copley remarked, ‘What a charming pair of 
little friends you have there!’ Miss Copley looked 
out at them, smiled, and said nothing. 

But she need not have given her smile quite such 
a twist of mockery. The favor and applause of the 
Powers that Be do not win for their recipient the love 
of his own peers. Nevertheless, there was a curious 
trait about this undoubted unpopularity of David. 
Once he found himself alone with any of his own 
generation, he found himself at that instant with a 
friend. Incredibly the hostility was softened, 
warmed. The truth of the matter was, that, re- 
leased from the dread tyranny of mob opinion, 
every child in Kinterhoek was free to love David. 
And to this hidden personal love which he inevi- © 
tably inspired was added, in Sophie’s case and to 
her shame, another feeling. She was afraid of him. 

If she had been afraid of George, of Roger Brent, 
or of big Ben Ten Eyke, she need not have suffered 
so consumedly with self-contempt. Most of the 
little girls of Kinterhoek were afraid of Ben and 
George and Roger, who recked little of tender 
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feminine flesh or feelings. But to be afraid of David 
Cray, whom nobody seemed to fear, that was a 
shame which must be buried forever out of sight. 
For the sake of this fear was Sophie cruel to David. 
By word and act she must heap up concealment to a 
mountain’s height above her shame. Be sure that 
David did not guess her secret! 

“Why don’t you ever play hookey from school?’ 
Sophie abruptly asked him between hangings. 

He lifted his blue eyes, curiously preserved in 
their serenity. After all, even then, his eyes were 
free from the bitterness of other people’s judgments, 
just as other people went forever free from his. He 
considered Sophie’s truculent accusing question with 
his careful thoroughness. ‘I don’t especially want 
to, Sophie. I think, if I wanted to enough, I would.’ 

Sophie contemplated him. ‘Why don’t you ever 
be bad? You aren’t scared. I know that.’ 

David leaned back against the veranda post and 
wondered why he wasn’t bad. They were sitting on 
the top step in the sun, his brown hair shining and 
hers on fire. 

‘Davey, if you would be bad...really bad... 
just once... so’s to make your mother mad and get 
Mr. Lane and Miss Nobbins down on you’ — she 
leaned closer across the neglected paper where 
David had just been hung in effigy, her hair fell across 
his hand, warm and slippery and heavy as silken 
tassels, the beautiful black eyes, unconscious of their 
splendor and their power, besought him with a sort 
of galliard earnestness — ‘I will love you best of any 
one. IJ will love you right out before them all.’ 

David, by his eyes, seemed to drift down to earth 
through broad blue spaces. He stared at her. The 
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blood came slowly up across his throat and face. 
She was the friend desired by every one, leader and 
enchantress of her little world and his. With 
Sophie’s favor, boy or girl stood crowned and self- 
assured. 

In David’s soul a cock’s feather, ridiculed, be- 
trayed, and publicly trampled to the dust, waved 
free. ‘I wouldn’t be bad...or good... for that, 
Sophie,’ he said. ‘I don’t need you to love me.’ 


CHAPTER Ill 


ROGER BRENT, who in his own way was as fond of 
self-elucidation as was Sophia Copley, confided the 
secrets of his heart to David Cray. He had no great 
opinion of David and really wondered what his fa- 
ther saw in ‘the boy,’ but he found him compan- 
ionable and an excellent listener. An audience was 
a necessity to Roger. Ben Ten Eyke was a ‘dumb 
head,’ his own sister Mary an ‘idiot,’ Sophia Copley 
talked too much... there was nobody who so com- 
bined intelligence and patience as did his cousin 
David Cray. Roger forgave him, therefore, his lack 
_ of immoral enterprise and his two years’ juniority; 
forgave him his position of general favorite with the 
older generation, which was harder. Roger would 
have liked to be distinguished by his elders. 

The two boys sat in that tree-house built by Adam 
to defeat the intention of Miss Minnie Copley’s 
fence and had they been looking in that direction 
they might now have seen long-legged Sophie play- 
ing at hopscotch with her friends, her hair leaping 
like a banner in the sun. But they faced instead 
Crayscrotchet’s square stone front towards which 
young Roger gestured with a thick and woolly arm. 
David’s arm was neither thick nor woolly and he 
kept it pressed with its partner close to his thin sides. 
Averil’s scant income came at inconveniently long 
intervals and without regard to the thermometer. 
David’s last winter woolens and overcoat had gone 
to Georgie. There was nothing for it until that 
check came in but to ignore gooseflesh, blue lips, 
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wet nose and achy bones, and to allow Averil to say, 
uncontradicted, ‘David is such a queer child, he 
never seems to feel the cold.’ 

‘My father,’ quoth Roger, free in pose and gesture 
in contrast to his huddled, shivering cousin, ‘my 
father says that when your great-great-grandfather, 
Sir David Cray, came up the river he came bowlin’ 
along in a great coach with four big horses and he 
wore a fine brocaded waistcoat and a fine cloth coat 
and lace ruffles and a big curled wig. He hada grant — 
from the King of England for as much river land as 
you can see now from Crow’s Crest, Davey, and it 
was bought from the Indians and paid for in cloth 
and beads and whiskey, Father says...’ 

‘Mother has the deed,’ said David. 

‘Well’ — Roger’s voice, though already fuller and 
rougher, had a flavor of his father Adam’s precise 
piping — ‘on the back of your great-great-grand- 
father’s coach sat a little cockney fellow in a funny 
livery. That was my great-great-grandfather. He 
was a sort of a little stable-boy or somethin’.’ Roger 
laughed. There was no humility in his round ‘Hoo.’ 
It was a ‘Hoo’ of triumph.: He seemed to gloat over 
Sir David and the little cockney Brent. 

David’s eyes left Roger and swept past Crays- 
crotchet’s rosy chimneys to seek the broad ruffled 
glitter of the river. It must have been running there, 
he thought, just like that when the proud coach and 
four went by with a crack of young Sir David's 
lordly whip... 

‘But now,’ quoth Roger, ‘My father, Adam 
Brent, is master of the house Sir David built and 
there’s a David Cray — you — living in what used 
— part of it — to be a sort of stable-house on the 
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estate. Because, you know, Davey, on the old estate 
our land ran right across from the river-bank to the 
foothills yonder.’ 

‘Only in those days it wasn’t your land . . .’ David 
began, merely in the interests of exactness, it seemed, 
for his tone was milder than midsummer. 

Roger spake on swiftly. ‘Isn’t it queer, Davey, 
and isn’t it interest-ing how people that have real 
power — will power, I mean, who just mean to suc- 
ceed no matter what — always come out on top. 
Father is like that. When he was my age he used to 
work in Gall’s livery stables and have his ears boxed 
by old Frank Gall. Your father was preparing for 
college then — though he was too poor to go there 
when the time came — but now... my father is the 
richest man in Kinterhoek and has the finest house.’ 

“The house belongs to my Aunt Mary,’ David 
again corrected mildly 

‘Hoo! When my father married your Aunt Mary, 
this house was all goin’ to pieces, Father says. If 
your father —if Uncle George — hadn’t sold his 
share to my father and if my father hadn’t brought 
your aunt back as his wife, the whole thing would’ve 
been put up to auction. Of course it does belong to 
Father. Mother wouldn’t of been able to live init... 
any more than your father. If it hadn’t been for the 
money my father paid Uncle George Cray for Crays- 
crotchet, Uncle George couldn’t even of bought 
Clover Cottage from the fishman or married your 
mother at all. ..my father says.’ 

David thought this over. He wondered if his 
father had hated Adam Brent. But somehow the 
face of George Cray’s portrait, summoned now to 
aid his son’s private inquiry, was too serene to give 
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any suggestion of hatred or hurt pride. No, David 
thought, his father had gone untroubled by that 
little high-voiced man. 

‘That’s what I like about my father,’ said Roger. 
‘You can’t beat him. He gets what he wants. I’m 
going to be like that.’ 

‘Last week you didn’t like him so much,’ said 
David. 

Roger’s square face seemed to swell as it reddened. 
‘I hate him sometimes. But that doesn’t mean any- 
thing, Davey. I admire him all the same. He makes 
me do what he wants whether I like it or not and if 
I don’t do what he wants he just canes me until I’m 
good and sorry. He beats me until I break. That’s 
what you have to do to train anything. You’ve got 
to break them. Mary is broken. But I’m harder 
to break, and that’s why, Father says, he has to 
punish me so often. I mean to be master of my house 
some day too. I’m going to be more of a master 
than my father because I[’ll be bigger and stronger 
than him. Did you see me lick Jim Thatch yester- 
day at recess?’ 

David nodded. 

‘I licked him good. I tell you what, Davey, I 
don’t believe in braggin’ like some fellows do, and I 
wouldn’t say it to any one but you, but I kinder 
feel’ — Roger’s round eyes, light gray, brilliant and 
unrevealing, trained to disguise perilous frenzies of 
impatience, anger, and rebellion, drew themselves 
into shining slits — ‘that I’m going tobea...a...’ 
The word Superman had not yet been revealed to 
Kinterhoek, it hovered now like a ghost of the future 
upon the threshold of young Roger’s consciousness; 
in its place and with his own peculiar foresight, he 
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evolved the American equivalent ...‘I’m goin’ to 
be kinder a bigger man and a better Brent than 
any one has ever been... even my father.’ 

‘My father,’ said David and his eyes opened and 
glowed, ‘my father...’ but after all he could not 
tell his thought to Roger. It was too full of unde- 
monstratable emotion. 

‘You never knew him, kid... not really...’ 

‘But I do, though.’ David’s eyes flashed up 
quickly, splendid as Cock’s Feather’s. ‘I’ve got his 
books.’ 

Roger stared and laughed, showing all his square 
young teeth, white as a dog’s. ‘You’re a queer kid, 
Davey. I wonder what my father sees in you.’ He 
chuckled, an old chuckle for his fourteen years. ‘I 
guess he sees a nice harmless husband ‘for “our 
Mary,” eh? Father says there’s no real reason he 
can see for first cousins’ not marryin’.’ 

David changed neither his pose nor his expression. 

‘I am not going to marry Mary,’ said he quietly. 

‘Hoo! Well, I don’t blame you for feelin’ like that, 
but I guess if my father makes up his mind to it, 
you and Mary will get married all right. Funny how 
Father and I always plan things out and get just 
what we want. I’m going to marry Sophie Copley. 
She is the prettiest girl in Kinterhoek. My father 
hates Sophie’s aunt so he won’t like the idear, but 
I’ll marry her just the same. After I’m fifteen, he’s 
got to quit caning me, anyway. That’s one thing.’ 

David remembered a pair of galliard pleading 
eyes... ‘I will love you best of any one. I will love 
you right out before them all.’ His eyes went over to 
the Copleys’ frost-faded lawn where Sophie leaped, 
heedless of her future. | 
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Roger propped his head on his hands and lay 
brooding. Lucifer had been a handsome, truculent 
young angel and his rebellion, after all, was a violent 
sort of compliment. To be like Adam, Roger must 
first throw off his yoke. He had learned through the 
breaking of his own pride by brute force to despise 
and to hate all weakness as he despised and hated 
his own. He despised, although he would not have 
admitted it to himself, his little twitching mother 
and his stammering sister Mary. When Adam 
Brent shouted ‘Mary!’ up in that square stone 
house of his, three women would come running: 
Mary his wife even from the entertainment ofa caller, 
Mary his cook even from the basting of a fowl, and 
Mary his daughter even from putting to bed her 
favorite doll. 

‘Yes, Adam.’ 

‘Yes, sorr.’ 

‘Yes, Father.’ 

Adam was amused. But Roger, when he saw the 
three scared women come scuttling like dogs to the 
crack of a whip, would pale with anger and con- 
tempt. He never ran to Adam’s summons, no, not if 
his throat was dry with terror. He’d be damned if 
he’d come cowering like a hound to any man. But, 
poor Roger’s spirit was broken, though he did not 
know it, broken to a different shape from Mary’s 
and his mother’s. The pain and furious tears and 
the enforced, unreasoning submission had borne 
dark fruits of defiance and cruelty and opposition. 
Smouldering rebellion was in the lad’s blood, 
smothered hatred in his heart, and a cold, contempt- 
uous cruelty coiled in his brain. He understood his 
father too well, knew too well the pleasure that his 
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authority over all these cowering lives had given 
him. 

David had looked back from Sophie and was 
gazing at his cousin’s face. For an instant he felt an 
incomprehensible flash of pity for his uncle, Adam 
Brent. 


CHAPTER, IV 


ROGER BRENT’S account of his father’s acquisition 
of Crayscrotchet had been literally correct, as had 
been also the description of its origin. 

The colonial David Cray had come to Kinterhoek 
in coach and four and had built a square handsome 
English house of stone contrasting with the timber 
homesteads of his Dutch neighbors. It was soon 
overgrown with English ivy brought with him from 
the mother land. About the house he planted a fine 
garden with high clipped hedges, a yew walk and 
a thousand rosebushes. He had his stables, his 
hunters and his hounds. In the winter he took his 
wife and his ten children down to the New York 
mansion not far from Old Trinity Church. Sir David 
was a hard drinker and a free spender. When he 
died his property went in the English fashion to his 
oldest son, Henry Latchett Cray. It is not recorded 
what fortune befell the other nine, but Henry kept 
up the tradition of large Cray families. He had 
eleven children, and at his death, the estate, having 
become American, was evenly divided. From that 
generation on began the decadence of Cray. For 
with the eleventh portion each child seems to have 
inherited more than its eleventh share of the will to 
drink hard, to spend freely, and to give birth to 
offspring. There were Crays during the next three 
generations, free-spending, hard-drinking, liberally 
producing Crays in most of the Eastern and in many 
of the Western States of the Union. 

George Cray, David’s father, however, had been 
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one of only two children, three brothers having died 
in infancy. He and his sister Mary were born in the 
big stone English house known always as ‘Crays- 
crotchet,’ in allusion, not to the nature of the 
original David, but to some English legend of an 
older house. From his babyhood George was pinched 
by poverty and by the penury of his mother, De- 
borah Stoveerts, descendant of thrifty Dutch for- 
bears whose will was bent to set a limit to Cray 
wastefulness. Her vinegar energy and_ biting 
frugality set a narrow limit to her husband Henry’s 
life as well as to his expenditure — he was tubercu- 
lar — and did so fret and wear and frazzle the nerv- 
ous systems of her children that George grew up wan 
and delicate and vague-eyed, while Mary, after her 
twelfth year, hardly grew at all. She was a pale little 
old woman then, with great blue glassy eyes, un- 
certain lips, and tremulous, damp finger-ends. 

When Adam Brent came in a whipped fury from 
the altar of Minnie Copley’s public rejection of him, 
to court this eighteen-year-old elderly infant, Mary 
Cray, she lisped her startled ‘Yes’ with her eyes on 
her mother and allowed herself to be married to 
Adam as quickly as he wished. 

Six months later she came back to live at Crays- 
crotchet with her husband. Her mother had fallen 
dead in an effort to clean the top shelf of an empty 
linen-closet. George Cray was too poor to keep his 
roof mended. The estate had been divided between 
the two heirs and Mary’s little round-bellied, sleek- 
haired husband, Adam Brent, bought George Cray 
out. 

With the money in his hand, as Adam had told 
Roger, did George Cray run swiftly to the feet of 
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Averil Farr and having received her sudden assent 
at the end of innumerable ‘noes’ — and her be- 
wildering smile, he ran as swiftly to purchase the 

ugly little house called Clover Cottage in which once 
the family of Cray’s stable-boy had lived. 

George Cray had very little ordinary pride. He 
had in fact few ordinary qualities. He did not suffer 
from watching that trig-trousered, high-speaking 
bully of a brother-in-law roll in and out of Crays- 
crotchet’s front gate, throwing the dust of a spank- 
ing team across the low stone wall of Clover Cottage. 
George Cray would stand, slack and graceful and 
clear-eyed, a book under his shabby arm, at the 
damaged gate, waving his hand to Mary Brent 
in her fine silk frock with her two handsomely 
dressed, well-curled children on either side and her 
attention hardly able to tear itself for so much’as 
a gesture from the dreadful fascinations of her hus- 
band. George loved Mary well enough to be pain- 
fully sorry for her even then. Other people soon be- 
gan to be sorry for her too. 

But George, though he was not proud, was often 
homesick. He missed Crayscrotchet’s book-room, 
every volume in which, even those best-beloved ones 
in the northeast case, had been covered by Adam’s 
purchase money. Until the necessary quarrel came, 
he was allowed to read there. But George could not 
long avoid the honorable necessity of protesting 
against Adam’s methods of wife-training and baby- 
breaking. From that day forward, Crayscrotchet — 
with all its window-nooks and views and bookcases 
— was closed to him, although the two Marys wept. 

A few months after this break, Mary disobeyed 
her husband to attend her brother’s funeral. It was 
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her last, and only, defiance. Thereafter she pro- 
tested his authority only by silent tears. Sometimes 
the mother’s bloodless brain would turn and turn 
about until she hardly knew where or what she was, 
standing outside the locked book-room door and 
listening. She hardly understood what those dread- 
ful noises meant. 

The feud between George Cray and Adam Brent 
did not extend to George Cray’s family. David, 
Alethea, and George Junior were always made wel- 
come to the Brents’ big house .. . especially David. 
It was curious to see the alteration in Adam’s man- 
ner when he came upon the boy. He lost his peculiar 
bombastic self-consciousness; he would consider him 
almost with tenderness, almost, one might have 
fancied, with respect. ‘How are you, David?’ ‘Very 
well, sir, thank you.’ A look would pass between 
them, as from forbearing master to respectful man 
...and Adam was not the master. It may have been 
the serenity of David’s eyes, it may have been — 
who knows? — the power of an invisible panache. 
Adam revered something in David as a man who 
worships power is bound to respect the greatest of 
all power — that mysterious power of self-forget- 
fulness. Adam touched his spiritual cap to Sir David 
Cray’s descendant...although neither of them 
guessed it. 

‘May I read in the book-room, Uncle Adam?’ 

_ ‘As often as you want.’ He even led him there the 
first time and held open the door for him to go in. 
‘Have a good time, sonny.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ absently from David. 

Adam used the old book-room himself only for the 
whipping of his children. It was sufficiently remote 
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and sound-proof to afford a favorable privacy. Not 
that he was ashamed of his severities. He gloried in 
them, boasted of them, and explained to Kinterhoek 
at large his methods and their success. ‘I used to be 
whipped myself,’ he would say pipingly, ‘when I 
was a boy, whipped until I wished I was dead. And 
... you see... ?’ Kinterhoek saw a sleek, little, 
round-bodied man slightly bald, with a little, tight, 
cruel mouth, a neatly trimmed moustache and two 
cold, small, stupidly complacent eyes. But of course 


Adam meant them to see...Crayscrotchet, suc- 
cessful investments, and a bank account. Very often 
they did. 


So the book-room, associated in the minds of 
Mary and Roger only with fear and anguish, was to 
David sweeter than his cedar sanctuary and far less 
lonely. His father was there. 

It would be difficult to say how David knew that 
this book-room had been George Cray’s favorite re- 
treat and that he had especially loved the sober 
volumes in the northeast corner of it; but what the 
books said to the boy seemed from the beginning to 
be the sayings of a father, a kind father who taught 
by gentleness without commands or frowns or blows, 
but who taught very often incomprehensible things. 

David had opened a book, a little square leather- 
covered volume filled with narrow writing in pen and 
ink. It had been his father’s notebook and was filled 
with random selections. The first one David opened 
to was this: 

‘It is by living resolutely in the whole, the good 
and the beautiful, that the soul wins its eternal life. 
As we rise to this sphere we apprehend more and 
more significant facts about existence. The lower 
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facts are not lost or forgotten, but they fall into their 
true place on a greatly reduced scale. Mere time- 
succession as well as local position become relatively 
unimportant. The date and duration of life are seen 
to be very insignificant facts. Individuality, as de- 
termined by local separation in different bodies and 
not on distinctions of character, is seen to be a very 
small matter. On the other hand, the great unselfish 
interests, such as science and love of knowledge of all 
kinds, the love of art and beauty in all its forms, and 
above all goodness in its purest form, unselfish affec- 
tion — are seen to be the true life of the Soul. In at- 
taining this life it has to pass out of the normal soul- 
life into a higher sphere, not dominated by time: it 
has passed from death into life and enjoys eternal 
life, though in the midst of time. Christ says quite 
explicitly that we can only save our souls by losing 
them: that is to say, the Soul must sacrifice what 
seem at the time to be its own interests in the service 
of the higher life which it will one day call its own. 
The Soul thus enters heaven by “‘ascending in heart 
and mind”’ to “the things that are above... above 
itself.’’’ 

David read this over and over. He was only ten 
years old and these were hard sayings. ‘The whole 
... what was ‘the whole’? The Good, the Beauti- 
ful . . . something like Averil, perhaps. ‘It has passed 
out from death to life and enjoys eternal life, though 
in the midst of time .. .’ just as he, David, alone and 
listening to the light ticking of the French gilt clock, 
was here and in the midst of time, and yet was really 
with his father, who ‘enjoyed eternal life.’ 

There was a picture of his father in the little 
square parlor at home. The young man, with tender 
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and comprehending eyes, a little remote, with the 
simple and kindly mouth, came to life before David’s 
remembering vision as he read. That long quota- 
tion was adapted from Plotinus and later David 
found the volume which contained it, found it and 
read it over and over until its mysticism had become, 
in a great part, his own. 

But he kept his researches secret, because this was 
not the industry that was expected of him. The 
philosopher in the book-room would be as incom- 
prehensible and as contemptible, perhaps, as Cock’s 
Feather on his sheltered hilltop. . 

David Cray — nobody, himself included, could 
repeat it too often — David Cray was to become a 
banker. 
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love those who do not first seek a reason beyond the stars for 
down and being sacrifices.’ 


Thus Spake Zarathustra 
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IN 1918 the war with its snarling battle-front was 
real to Kinterhoek, to David Cray a pain like a long, 
thin wound across the back of his brain: more real 
than the little parlor at Clover Cottage, where in 
the dusk, so quiet with its lights coming out across 
the river, Averil sat, her white hands folded, her feet 
placed side by side, and told him about... LIFE. 
‘Because you are still such a boy, my dear, and your 
mother is nearly an old woman and she knows so 
Bicone... soimuch...’ 

Cousin Holly in the sofa corner, working with 
shining needles that caught what little light there 
was, made up a chorus. 

Between the two, up and down and across the 
little room prowled David like a shadow with a chain 
about its leg. 

‘Such a dear, wise mother, Davey, such a beauti- 
ful, peaceful little home,’ sighed Cousin Holly. 
‘Such a lucky boy you are! Think of Georgie, think 
of those others.’ 

Cousin Holly called herself a ‘war-orphan,’ a bed- 
ridden mother having died after an orgy of cake on 
her ninetieth birthday, a few days after the sinking 
of the Lusitania. After that death Cousin Holly had 
been unable to ‘write a line’ — she called her con- 
dition shell-shock — and, since she had subsisted 
chiefly on her earnings from the little Poems and 
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Essays of an Optimist, signed ‘Bubbling Over’ and 
sold to newspaper syndicates for a sufficient sum, 
she had written a pathetic letter, full of courage and 
hope, to Cousin Averil Cray, begging for a tempo- 
rary asylum until this ‘tyranny be overpast.’ 

‘We, Christian suffering women, must stand by 
one another,’ she had written, ‘while the war lasts, 
this war which is doubtless sent to purify the souls of 
our young men with fire.’ 

Cousin Holly and Averil had stood by ae other 

..on David’s salary. He was now assistant paying 
teller at the First National. His brother George, 
who had gone to France, also, though indirectly, by 
grace of David’s salary, for Averil had taken a large 
part of her capital to send him — to study Art — 
had remained to study War. Ben Ten Eyke had 
gone, too, leaving Alethea with her four babies to 
run the Nebraskan ranch. ‘Since you are not going 
over to fight yourself,’ Alethea had written, ‘I think, 
Davey, that you really ought to help.’ Roger Brent, 
who had been absent for the past four years on 
engineering courses, was an officer of infantry, 
Ernest Ten Eyke was in the air-service, Thaddeus 
Marcoon and Theodosius Lane, nephew of John, 
and still quite unfitted for finance, John Barclay, 
Tom Brady, and Danny Haight, even the negro 
youth that mowed the lawns of Kinterhoek, Amos 
Copley, a cousin of Miss Min’s... they were all in 
camp or ‘over there.’ Sophie herself burned with 
her ruddy hair behind that fence like an unquench- 
able war-torch; ‘her maiden heart,’ said Cousin 
Holly, ‘fights with the battling boys.’ ‘With 
Georgie,’ thought Averil, ‘With Roger,’ commented 
Mary Brent. ‘With Ernest,’ believed Mrs. Ten 
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Eyke, while Sophie, mentioning none of these 
names, stormed to David that she ‘must go,’ ‘must 
go, would drive a car, would be a nurse, would do 
anything, be anything, rather than a rotten slacker 
behind Miss Minnie’s fence. ‘Yes, Davey, a mean- 
souled slacker,’ and her black eyes would glitter with 
the tears of shame. 

‘David is fortunate,’ clucked Cousin Holly, who 
was dumpy and unusually well-buttoned-up right 
to the chin, where a queer little tickly white frill 
brushed her big ears. She had no neck at all and 
very little white hair, so that the apple-dumpling of 
her head rested directly on the beef-dumpling which 
was her body... ‘built just like a snow-man,’ 
Sophie said. ‘David is indeed fortunate to learn 
about life from a mother like you, Averil.’ Averil 
had been correcting him in an erroneous conception 
of the diet of Dr. Miggs’s new baby — ‘Think of the 
many poor youths who go out into the world to find 
such necessary wisdom in the slime... 


“There are many pretty pearls 
For the hands of little girls —”’ 


My verse in the Minnesota ‘“‘ Day Star’? — 
“But don’t grope for them in the mud, dears... 
Dew-drops, are high 
Up near the sky...” 
And the second verse takes up the case for young 
men. I believe in making Life beautiful!’ 

Neither Averil nor David said anything about the 
verse, each hoping perhaps that the other might fur- 
nish the politeness of applause. Cousin Holly sighed 
and went on: 

‘In those lines I make reference primarily’ — she 
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used elaborate phrases whenever possible — ‘to 
sexual experience’; and her throat — she must have 
had one hidden somewhere like a secret staircase — 
gave out the queerest involuntary noise like some- 
thing blobby going down suddenly into a sticky 
substance. ‘The beau-ti-ful truths of married 
life...’ 

‘I told David all that,’ said Averil, quickly lower- 
ing her voice a little so that David might be spared, 
“when he was seventeen, just before he went into the 
bank. John Lane advised me to. He said the world 
of business men was full of temptation; that even 
the First National was not exempt from loose talk 
and undesirable anecdote, and that I must not send 
my boy into it without preparation. He must be — 
well-armed.’ 

‘You armed him,’ Cousin Holly shouted, filled — 
with enthusiasm and not sparing David; ‘you armed 
him like an innocent young knight kneeling before 
his holy mother while she places the wreathéd hel- 
met on his young white brow.’ 

This was too much for Averil, who made a shaky 
sort of murmur and moved her feet. David paused 
behind her chair an instant and whispered ‘Lordy!’ 
Then he resumed his prowling. While they were 
talking, he saw, not really aware of all their words, 
realities not so beautiful by which he had learnt a 
certain kind of wisdom before ever John Lane had 
advised Averil to prepare him for the world.... 
The Kinterhoek children of David’s intimacy had 
graduated early from Miss Nobbins’s Primary 
School and had scattered to the four winds of educa- 
tional opportunity: his cousin Roger to boarding- 
school, his neighbor Sophie to boarding-school, Ben 
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and Ernest Ten Eyke to the problematic home- 
teaching of a mother of eleven offspring, his sister 
Alethea had been sent away by the generosity of John 
Lane, George and David had gone to the free High 
School of Kinterhoek. But Georgie, strong in self- 
protective instinct, had instantly developed a nerv- 
ous illness, so that he had to be taught by Averil at 
home. Now, the High School of Kinterhoek was a 
place of medizval cruelties and of Dravidian rites. 
It did not love the gentlemanly descendants of Sir 
David Cray. The truth was taught outside of the 
classroom, but not beautifully. David kept his 
knowledge as far as possible out of contact with his 
realities, did not apply it, that is, made it a sort of 
nightmare secret which should not, must not, be al- 
lowed to touch the beauty of Averil, of Sophie, and 
of Alethea. But there had come a day — and this 
only a week before the talk which John Lane had 
advised — when truth had walked straight to his 
hearth, into the very room where Averil and Cousin 
Holly were now discussing his exceptional oppor- 
tunity for Knightliness. 

An autumn evening seven years ago... David 
had been just seventeen, with four years of High 
School back of him. For that recent birthday John 
Lane had given him ten volumes called ‘Lives and 
Methods of Eight Famous American Financiers,’ 
and it was over Volume One that his head was bent 
when Benjamin Ten Eyke, coming surreptitiously 
across the lawn, had tapped on one of the French 
windows. Ben, at twenty-two, resembled one of the 
big broad-bottomed Dutchmen of his ancestry. Six 
feet three in height, with small blue eyes close to a 
heavy nose, with a steady raw red color in his 
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cheeks, with crisp raw straw-colored hair and a wide 
apple-red mouth, he contrived to be handsome in 
bulk and dignity. He never spoke an unnecessary 
word. He rarely smiled. He began to smoke when 
he was fifteen and from that time forward grew a 
pipe in the right corner of his mouth. His hands 
were huge and well-shaped. You could not help 
watching and admiring them. He was one of Jan 
Ten Eyke’s eleven children, and from dawn till 
dark he worked on his father’s farm three miles up 
the river above Kinterhoek. This Jan was a farmer- 
gentleman whose father had been a gentleman- 
farmer. He was very poor, but had somehow con- 
trived to send Benjamin and Ernest to Miss Nob- 
bins’s Primary School, where Ben had begun to love 
Alethea Cray. There is little more to be said of him 
except that he had the courage and good sense to 
come straight to David on that August evening of 
IQII. 

David got up, putting a finger in his book and 
opened the glass door to Benjamin. 

Ben said ‘...do,’ omitting even the usual inter- 
rogative accent, and proceeded to choose with great 
deliberation and a rare gift for concentration the 
strongest of the old Cray chairs. This he carried over 
to a spot close to and immediately facing David, set 
it down, and placed himself therein. There was no 
expression in his wide face nor in his eyes as he sat 
there, but his big beautiful hands betrayed uneasi- 
ness. A woman would have found them pathetic. 

‘Davey,’ he said, removing his pipe, ‘... got to 
tell you about this.’ 

‘Wait just a moment, will you?’ asked David. 

Already Kinterhoek had become accustomed to 
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this question. David always told his prospective 
confidants and clients, in that quick, half-frightened 
voice, to wait for just a moment. They never 
thought of asking him what impulse prompted him 
to beg for this small respite from responsibility, nor 
could he have told them. But the answer was in his 
eyes. A change. If he had laid aside a broad and 
feathered hat and composed the face of an adven- 
turer to patience, he might have needed just that 
instant’s grace. 

‘Fire ahead,’ said Davey after he had offered Ben 
a match and had moved back more tightly into his 
sofa-corner. By these small actions he prevented 
himself and others from seeing the necessity for any 
‘why?’ 

‘,.. Want to marry Lethea,’ said Ben. 

What was left of the statistics he had been trying 
to collect from Volume One vanished out of David’s 
brain. He sat up straight, then leaned back and 
smiled. Wanting to act the pleased brother, the 
head of the Cray household, and not quite knowing 
how, he twisted himself, dropped his eyes, half held 
out his hand, and, taking it back, ruffled the front 
of his hair. 

‘That’s great... why, Ben, old man... you two 
... We always saw it coming. I suppose you’ve 
asked Lethe... where is she?’ He half rose. 

‘Couldn’t ask her,’ said Ben, and David sat down 
again. ‘No money. Nota corner father’s house... 
four girls share one room ...us seven boys attic. 
Just keep going. Father not a cent, fresh start for 
me anywhere. Never out of debt. Just manage... 
somehow. No right to ask any girl to marry 
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me. 
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‘I don’t understand exactly,’ said Alethea’s young 
brother. 

Benjamin was beard to swallow. 

‘When a man can’t marry...oughtn’t hang 
round...know that, Davey, now. But always, 
Lethe and I... got the habit of her. Used to each 
other sort of for ten years; almost married, might 
say.’ 

He stopped. David had never heard him say so 
many words consecutively before nor so much as at- 
tempt to express emotion. He was more frightened 
by the unexpected articulateness than he cared to 
admit to himself. Ben must be fearfully driven and 
pressed to talk so much and the agony of his spirit 
made the room seem close. 

“You know... Sundays... Lethe... buggy-rid- 
ing. Go out into the country pretty far. Last May, 
took her off, tied up the horse. Still and pretty in 
that meadow, peaceful...us two alone.’ A little 
line of perspiration had appeared across Ben’s sun- 
burnt forehead under the blond parted hair. His eyes 
besought David to spare him, but the boy did not 
know how to understand. He fancied that Ben felt 
obliged to tell Alethea’s brother where and when he 
had proposed to her. This seemed to David unneces- 
sary, but he respected the sense of bitter obligation 
evident. Ben muttered. ‘Can’t make you under- 
stand, I guess. Seems so natural and good. A man 
eats when he’s hungry, David, isn’t ashamed. He'll 
lie down by clean water and drink.’ The young 
man’s eyes were filled suddenly with tears. ‘Lethea 
understands... doesn’t blame me. Haven’t lost re- 
ne for her. *Peoole not got the rights of it some- 
how . 
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David stood up and moved across the room. When 
he turned from Ben he was scarlet, when he turned 
back he was white. Benjamin was looking up at 
him from where he sat. It is not good to be looked 
up to like that (although Adam Brent might have 
enjoyed it). It hurt and frightened David. 

‘Haven’t money to marry her. Got to marry her 
now, said Ben. 

‘I understand.’ David’s voice tore its way sud- 
denly past an obstruction. ‘You do...love Al, 
don’t you, Ben?’ The thought of Alethea’s old 
childish princess-pride twisted his own pride ter- 


ribly. 

‘Do...surely, David...always wanted... 
marry her. Ought I to’ve gone to your mother first 
to-day?’ 


‘No. No.’ The boy spoke hurriedly. ‘Can’t you 
get married and come here to live until something 
turns up?’ 

While he spoke he wondered, and felt a grinding 
sense of shame for the detail of his wonder, how long 
a rib roast would last if Ben lived with them. If it 
couldn’t be made to last four days, roast, cold, hash, 
and croquettes, Mother couldn’t ‘see her way’ to 
buying... 

‘No,’ said Ben, putting aside the suggestion with 
one of his big slow hands, ‘got to go away as soon as 
we're married.’ 

Ben stared, but David’s eyes showed no illumina- 
tion. 

‘She’d be ashamed,’ Ben muttered. ‘Five months 
more... Torryton doctor...’ 

David was on fire. 

‘If I could raise fifteen hundred’ — Ben burning 
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with him, was tortured almost into fluency — ‘I 
could go into partnership with Abel Foster on his 
Nebraskan ranch. He’s written several times... 
could take Lethea out there right away.’ 

David was pale again. 

‘Any way you can see raising that money, David?’ 

There had been only one way, and this way David 
had taken. He could not go to John Lane, who so 
loved Alethea; he could not tell Averil, who ‘knew 
so much of life’; he went where a full explanation 
might not be necessary, to his uncle, Adam Brent. — 
Not long before, Adam timidly and kindly had 
offered to send him to Yale with Roger. This had 
been Roger’s suggestion. 

‘Look here, Father, why don’t you do something 
for the Crays? Looks badly for us. Mr. Lane sent 
Alethea to boarding-school. Here’s Davey seven- 
teen, elbows coming through his jackets, shiny spots 
on his trousers, your wife’s own nephew. Seems to 
me you might give him his four years at a university 
and make a gentleman of him. He'll do himself no 
good hanging around Kinterhoek at his mother’s 
apron-strings.’ And Roger might have added, more 
revealingly of his own motives, ‘at Sophie’s...’ 
Bullet-headed and tight-lipped Roger set his teeth 
into an intention and worried it throughout the 
years. He had met with nothing as yet to make 
Sophie undesirable. But David was Sophie’s neigh- 
bor and Sophie would be back from boarding-school 
next spring. Roger had heard something of Propin- 
quity. Sophie and David would both be lonely in a 
deserted Kinterhoek ... for, to Roger, Kinterhoek 
became deserted when he left it at the beginning of a 
college term. 
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Adam, unsuspecting, thought over his son’s sug- 
gestion and it seemed good to him. He was gen- 
uinely fond of David. This would be a generous 
thing, would put him right in the eyes of an over- 
critical community, a community averse to rich 
men, suspicious of material success. Sending a 
penniless and deserving nephew to college might 
widen out the needle’s eye for that tremendous 
camel whose original proportions envious democracy 
has so increased. Adam summoned David and did 
his good deed with astonishing delicacy and skill. 
Adepts in cruelty develop undoubtedly the opposite 
sort of sensitiveness. One must know pain-centers 
well in order to avoid them. He did it very gener- 
ously, too, depositing for David in the First Na- 
tional a sum sufficient to cover in advance all the 
expenses of his first year and to make up the differ- 
ence his delay in accepting John Lane’s position 
would cause in Averil’s finances. 

It sent David home in such a glow of excitement 
as he had not enjoyed since the days of Cock’s 
Feather, sent him indeed to that very cedar sanc- 
tuary where for an hour he flung himself about in an 
uncontrollable ecstasy. His blood sang like King 
David's: ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates...’ so that 
life and opportunity may enter in! Not Averil, nor 
John, nor any one in Kinterhoek, except spying 
Sophie, perhaps, would have recognized this blazing 
David, this ‘good boy’ released by Adam from the 
spell of his dependableness. 

Not two months later, Ben Ten Eyke was stam- 
mering, ‘Any way you can see...raising that 
money, David?’... 

David went to Adam Brent. For an hour they 
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were closeted in the old book-room and both came 
out white and anger-bitten. Adam shouted for 
Roger. 

He came promptly enough, restraining, however, 
any appearance of slavish haste, and stood before 
them in the hall outside the book-room door. Roger 
looked from one white face to the other. David had 
a cowed air, Adam balanced like a rooster about to 
crow, tiptoeing and stretching up his neck. 

‘Your cousin David has seen fit to decline my offer 
of a college career, Roger, so that his sister may be 
financed for an immediate marriage with Ben Ten 
Eyke, who wants to take her out to some ranch in 
Nebraska, some God-forsaken place J never heard 
of, where she’ll cook for his hired hands and raise a 
family of indigent broad-bottomed Ten Eykes.’ 

Roger, seeing Sophie and David alone together, 
colored up to his eyes. 

‘Don’t let him have the money for that, Father.’ 

‘As a loan...I’ve already deposited it in his 
name,’ piped Adam, balancing, ‘as a loan, with in- 
terest at five per cent. He can repay it one of these 
days, he “‘supposes.”’ I believe your Aunt Averil 
will have to take in washing ‘‘one of these days’”’ to 
keep these young people of hers in shoes...’ he 
glanced at David’s...‘these young people and 
Alethea’s young Ten Eykes ...’ He snapped off, and 
went, stiff-legged, off along the hall, restraining the 
great relieving outbreak of his cockadoodledo until it 
might terrify his wife. It would not be so magnifi- 
cent to finance, at David’s request, Alethea’s sudden 
wedding and start in life as it would have been to 
send David to Yale. Besides, he didn’t like Ben- 
jamin or Alethea. 
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Roger, chivvying David back into the book- 
room, flayed him with the blunt knife of his phi- 
losophy, made keener than its wont by repressed 
jealousy. He had not grown less fluent since his 
fourteenth year. 

‘I suppose you know that you’re a coward, 
David.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said his cousin, trembling. ‘I’ve had 
enough.’ 

“You're scared of your women, you poor fool. 
When your mother or Alethea cry for something, 
your blood turns to milk. Here you have got your 
first chance to do something for yourself and you’re 
not man enough to say “‘no”’ to Alethea. You'll 
never be man enough to say ‘‘no.’’ You'll be a 
knock-kneed’ — this referred obliquely to the build 
of Crackitt —‘peon in John Lane’s two-by-four 
bank, a clerk, supporting Alethea’s children when 
you're seventy years old. 

‘What’ll you ever accomplish?’ shouted Roger. 
‘What’ll you ever amount to? Where is your duty 
to yourself?’ 

‘IT don’t know where it is,’ answered David truth- 
fully; ‘I never get time to find out. Let me go, 
Roger. It won’t do any good...all this. I know 
you wanted me to go to Yale. It’s decent of you to 
want itso much. I guess I must seem a kind of a. 
quitter.’ 

‘Sophie,’ snarled River ‘will choose my word for 
that.’ 

And David, weeping, struck him. Into that blow 
he put so much of what had once belonged to a pal- 
adin Cock’s Feather that Roger was fairly cowed. 

The noise of their fight brought Mary and her 
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mother running, and David, at sight of their pale, 
alarmed faces, fled. Roger rose, mopped at a bleed- 
ing lip and refused to explain himself to those two 
byaword. But he told Sophie later about David’s 
‘weakness,’ and she did agree with him. ‘I hate to 
see a man give up,’ cried Sophie, flinging out her 
hands as though to rid them of any possible shadow 
of bondage. ‘He isa slave to those three, his mother 
and Alethea and George. And he always will be. 
David has the soul of a slave.’ 

Largely owing to this satisfactory talk, Roger” re- 
covered his equanimity and apologized to David for 
some of his expressions. 

‘I was disappointed in you,’ he said for a part of 
the excuse. And David summoned up enough un- 
diluted blood to flush while he smiled. 

Not during the whole year after Alethea’s sudden 
wedding-day did her brother’s natural color return. 
He tramped through the summer and winter even- 
ings, solitary and consumed with bewilderment and 
shame. Ever since that interview with Ben, he had 
been afflicted with a psychic nightmare. Over and 
over his mind would picture the scene that Ben had 
hinted at... the meadow, the long grass, Alethea’s 
golden hair and drowsing summer eyes. David 
wanted to understand. He soon understood too 
well, until the thing became an obsession to him. 
He walked like the youth in the fairy tale with a 
horrible old enchanter on his back. The horrible 
old enchanter has a name, indeed, and many a man 
and woman carries him until the end. 

That was what Alethea had done for him. He 
loved her. He had thought of her as a fine little gold- 
haired princess, had planned one day to buy for her 
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dresses of gold and silver and to set her on a black 
charger with a diamond bit. Instead, he saw her in 
the meadow, her head deep in the grasses, saw her 
when he wanted to sleep, when he could not shut 
her out from his strained, hot, guilty eyes. 

It was this David whom Averil, on John’s advice, 
had introduced to the beautiful truths of LIFE. 

On the spring evening of 1918, when Averil and 
Cousin Holly talked together in the dim parlor of 
Clover Cottage, Alethea had been married seven 
long years, but Cousin Holly’s speech about the 
young brow of a kneeling knight had for some 
reason brought back to David for an instant the 
weight of his old torment. When he paused back of 
his mother’s chair to whisper ‘Lordy,’ his hand 
brushed her cheek and found it so cool and soft that 
he felt ashamed. He went out of the darkening 
parlor and, moving across the shabby old croquet 
ground, stood at the edge of the field and looked at 
the gemmed bank across the river. 

‘David,’ called Sophie, coming through a gap in 
the neighborly wall — it was only along the road- 
side that Miss Min had built up her board fence — 
‘David, bless you for coming out! You must have 
heard me thinking to you. I’ve had a great idea. I 
want to talk and talk and talk.’ 


CHAPTER II 


BETWEEN two apple trees on the high top of a slope 
stood a bench overlooking Clover Cottage’s oblique 
view of the river. There Sophie sat by David, and 
in her earnestness laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘David,’ she said, ‘I’ve been thinking this thing 
out and I want you to go to war.’ 

David had a right to be startled and said so. 

‘Of course you are. But you won’t be when I’m 
through. France needs us, Europe needs us, civili- 
zation needs us. The world needs every good man 
we can send over there to fight. I know why you 
have stayed at home, David, and — in a way — I 
do respect you for it.’ 

‘In what way...don’t you?’ asked David, and 
tried to draw his arm away from her imperious hand. 

‘I mean, if I was a man, I’d let every minor duty 
go...as Ben did. It’s like what Christ did. I’d 
leave my mother or my wife or my child, because I’d 
know that my first duty was to this great universal 
cause. The strong should go, Davey, there should 
not be one able-bodied young man out of uniform. 
The weak should stay. We are the weak, people like 
your mother and Aunt Min and me, and we should 
take upon ourselves those lesser duties. We can, if 
you will let us. I am going to ask Aunt Min to take 
your mother and Miss Farr to live with us for as 
long as the war lasts. Then you can go. You can go 
in my place, David, don’t you see? I’ll be giving the 
war ...a man.’ 

David had just come from a dim close room where 
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two old women had talked to him of Life. Out here 
to his eyes there was a flush of lovely color in sky and 
earth and this girl’s hair burned close to his cheek, 
her pulses throbbed as though they were his own. 
But, in the warm tinted hour, she spoke to him of 
... Death. 

‘I want to go,’ said David, breathless, ‘I do want 
to go... not because | feel that the world needs me 
to die for it, nor that I care so very much for Eng- 
land’s necessity or even for France’s. I’m not made 
for that sort of political caring, I think. The Ger- 
mans, of course, have been our ogres for three years, 
and yet — aren’t they now doing deliberately just 
what France did, what England did a hundred years 
ago, before Germany was ripe for such expansion of 
empire? But, Sophie, I have to be honest with you. 
Do you know why I want to go? Just to feel the 
train rushing with me away from Kinterhoek, to get 
myself with the others... I’ve never been on the 
ocean...it must be dark at night, moving. The 
sky above...nothing else — stars. And danger- 
ous. I want to understand danger and being afraid. 
I want to see all that horror and blood and death. 
Yes. I hate being cheated out of this thing which 
will change them, change the men I know, the 
men of my age, make life different for them from 
what it can ever be for me...’ He was not often 
articulate, but his words hurried now as fast as 
water near the plunge of asteep falls. ‘And here I 
feel shut up — at home, at the Bank, with women 
and old men. I feel like a weakling. Roger : 

“Yes, in your place, Roger could have gone.’ 

‘Sophie, he couldn’t have gone. Not even Roger.’ 
David’s voice sharpened. ‘Suppose Mother and 
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Cousin Holly would agree to let Miss Copley sup- 
port them, risk having to support them for years — 
which they wouldn’t...there’s still John Lane. 
He’s almost old. Crackitt’s done for, Marcoon has 
gone. Really they need me at the Bank, and I’m in 
debt to Mr. Lane. I owe him everything ... more 
than you know.’ 

‘But, David, you are not just a bank clerk .. . you 
are a fighter. Something will just blow up in your 
heart some day. I know. I saw you with a sword in 
your hand and a feather in your hat. You were 
splendid. I did laugh at you, I made fun of you, 
shamed you — mean little rat I was! — but se- 
cretly I did admire you so... ‘‘The mighty Cock’s 
Feather”... David, if you will forget these petty 
fears, these stumbling blocks in the path of your 
honor, of course John Lane would make it possible 
for you to go. He wouldn’t dare do.anything else. 
Public opinion...’ 

‘That’s one reason why I can’t even ask him, 
Sophie.’ 

She rushed on. ‘It would go far to ruin him if he 
deliberately held you back. If you will go, David, if 
you will put on a uniform and go — without any 
fears or afterthoughts or doubts or looking-back, I — 





‘Don’t be a goose, Sophie!’ 

Still she rushed on. ‘If you will go and leave all 
these petty women-cares to me, I will applaud you 
more than all the rest, I will admire you more than 
Roger... more than any one.’ 

David turned about on the bench and looked into 
her eyes. 

‘You talk as though I’d been thinking of any- 
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thing else for three years, Sophie. If I could have 
gone three years ago, I would have gone. I wanted 
to...I want to now, more than you or anybody 
else can imagine and for more reasons... for the 
adventure, for the change, for the escape. But... 
I'll not go to win your applause, my dear, because 
I’ve damn well learned how to get along without it.’ 

He took her hand from his arm then, and rose. 
But as she hardened silently, he became a pleader. 

‘Does it matter so much, Sophie, what any of us 
do? Even in a war, even after the war is over? 
Roger is always saying, “‘What are you going to ac- 
complish? What are you going to make out of life? 
What will you do?”’ Well, I suppose the answer is 
... Nothing. I don’t accomplish anything, I make 
nothing out of my life. I get nowhere outside of 
Kinterhoek. But, Sophie, isn’t it what you ave that 
matters? I mean...’ he spoke hurriedly — ‘it isn’t 
for what you do nor where you go nor what you make 
out of your life...it’s for what you are, for what 
you are becoming... that I love you.’ 

‘Don’t love me, please! I’m going to forget you 
told me that. David, you see, I do care for what you 
do and where you go and what you make out of your 


life. I care...and care...and care... You seem 
Pee coward... 
‘Seem...’ David thrust in. 


‘It eats my heart with scorn.’ 

‘Be honest, Sophie. Not scorn for anything I 
really am. Only for what you are afraid | may 
seem. Thai isn’t courage... to be afraid of seeming. 
You can’t scorn what I am,’ he cried, ‘not what you 
know I am!’ 

But she tore this single plea of his — which 
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summed up all his difficult and as yet uncertain 
philosophy — away from her as though it had been 
a dirty mantle he had tried to put across her splen- 
did shoulders, and, being very much hurt by the fail- 
ure of her plan, she left him, trying, as she went, to 
hide her tears. 


CHAPTER III 


LonG before Cousin Holly had drawn from the 
calamity enough succulent food for her emotional- 
ism, before the ‘souls of the young men’ had been 
thoroughly ‘purified by fire’ or the craving of an old 
woman had been thoroughly satiated by sacrifice, 
before Adam Brent had profited to the full extent of 
a golden financial opportunity, or old Mr. Benson, 
Kinterhoek’s patriarch, could be spared the vision 
of his grandson’s crashing fall from sky to earth in 
flames, almost before the tears of Sophia Copley’s 
thwarted will-to-war were dry, or Kinterhoek itself 
had begun to understand the history and purport of 
a distant European conflict, that war was over, and 
the surviving sons of the little Hudson River town 
began to straggle home. 

To those who did not return Adam Brent erected 
a classic statue in the square. There it stood, 
amongst the gaudily grim brick and clapboard 
buildings, a tall female of ponderous dignity, hel- 
meted and carrying on her shield the names of Kin- 
terhoek’s pathetic dead: 

Ernest Ten Eyke...Ben’s younger brother, de- 
livered from his labors on the stony little farm. 

Theodosius Lane... John’s nephew, unfit for 
finance, but fit enough for death in the Argonne. 

Harold Benson, the young aviator... and all the 
rest; names that looked down on David Cray as he 
crossed the square twice daily on his way to and 
from the bank, with the eyes of schoolmates, play- 
fellows, and brothers, in which he could not cure 
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himself by any philosophy from fancying a dumb, 
unjust reproach. 

David would address this marble woman bitterly. 
‘Next war that comes along,’ he would say to her, 
‘T’ll see to it that... you... Go.’ 

He hated the woman with her large and bland 
complacency, over the boys who would never be 
able to come back. 

But in April there came to Clover Cottage, where 
Averil’s smile, a trifle dimmed, shone forth again, 
Georgie Cray, that dark-eyed wheedler of all the 
world: Georgie, with a minute moustache perched 
on his soft and supple upper lip, with amazing can- 
vases under his arm, and an amazing art-jargon on 
his tongue, with Latin gesticulation and a queer, 
haunted, and haunting gayety. 

And in June, to Crayscrotchet, came Roger Brent. 

Adam had been giving — to Mary’s torment as 
David Cray well knew — a lawn-party that after- 
noon, one of those big affairs thrown yearly as a sop 
to the democratic spirit. As Miss Min would say, 
‘the bars had been let down.’ Crayscrotchet’s 
lawns, as David crossed them, were noisily possessed 
by Phippses and Sawters, Bradys, Ganbys, and 
Marcoons. He made for the old side door of the 
library with a book under his arm. Not having been 
able to find his hostess, Mary, for whom Adam had 
begun a ruthless vociferation, David fancied she 
might be hidden temporarily in the ancient refuge... 
with one of her headaches. She would certainly, he 
thought, be having a headache by now, after work- 
ing for days under the lash of Adam’s sarcasm. 

When he opened the outside door, in fact, Mary 
was just coming into the library by the inside one 
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and between them, an unexpected apparition, stood 
Roger Brent, at sight of whom his sister set up a wan 
sort of cry expressing the extreme of feminine aston- 
ishment, quite unmingled with delight. Roger, alert, 
browned, lined prematurely about his lips and eye- 
lids, turned his sardonic, ice-gray looks from one to 
the other of the two arrivals and gave his hand to 
* David. 

‘Hullo, you two,’ he said. ‘I ran up, unannounced, 
in my car and found . . . all this going on outside. I 
didn’t know Kinterhoek could assemble in such 
noise and numbers. Mary and — David... you 
haven’t changed.’ 

For all his cool, sardonic voice, there was an 
astonishing warmth in the grip of his hand upon 
David’s, and a flash of something living down under 
the icy surface of his eyes. 

‘Here’s your book, Mary,’ said David, feeling 
more than usually inarticulate, ‘and... Uncle 
Adam is looking for you . . . some guest wants to say 
good-bye.’ 

Hearing that she was wanted, Mary gasped, laid 
down the book she had taken from David and stood 
for an instant looking up at him while, for that 
instant, beauty rose in her eyes and edged her color- 
less lips. Then, with a stammered combination of 
greeting and excuse to her brother, she left them. 

“You needn’t kiss me,’ Roger had said. He made 
no secret of his physical distaste for contact with her. 
‘We went through all that down in New York last 
month when you and the rest of ’em came down to 
meet me at the Plaza. Family reunion...’ and he 
added, as she left in clumsy, anguished haste, ‘I had 
about as much of them as I could stand that day.’ 
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‘What are you going to do in Kinterhoek, Roger?’ 
asked David with his own peculiar directness. 
He was really puzzled by his cousin’s presence 
there. ) 

Roger thrust down his hands into his pockets and 
balanced on his heels, looking far more like Adam 
than it would have pleased him to look. 

‘I’m going to marry Sophie,’ he said. 

David felt himself color, as Roger had made him 
color in his boyhood. Then he laughed silently, but 
since he said nothing, Roger was left pilloried for 
further self-elucidation. He seemed, however, to 
take the position easily. He had a hardy forensic 
gift. Besides, he had always enjoyed brutal and 
sudden revelations of himself to David. 

‘I don’t change my plans, you see, Davey, any 
more than Father does. What an absurd little old 
cock it is, eh?’ 

“Your father?’... but, for the moment, David 
did see Adam through Roger’s eyes and found the 
phrase disconcertingly appropriate: Adam, clipped, 
crisp, ostentatiously glad to see ‘the boy,’ piping as 
high as ever he did in the old days of tyranny, ready 
to play tyrant now to any extent over the vigorous 
officer of twenty-eight. His mother, too, Roger 
would not like to remember, would not think of her, 
David imagined, if he could help it. She was as 
nearly as possible now an inanimate possession of 
Adam Brent’s, treated by him with an elaborate 
courtesy which made the unceremony of an earlier 
day bitterly laughable. She was likely to cry with 
her mouth open in public places so that she was 
nearly always left at home in the big lavender- 
draped bedroom where she seemed happy enough, 
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less tremulous, able almost to understand every- 
thing that was said to her. Nobody said much, to be 
sure, except Mary. And Mary at twenty-five, a sieve 
through which beauty had passed, leaving an unnam- 
able sort of gracefulness, a draining of appeal. 
Hadn’t Roger always despised Mary? But David 
knew that his cousin loved Crayscrotchet, which 
was strong and beautiful, and evidently in the same 
vein he had remembered Sophia Copley. Yes, 
Sophie and Crayscrotchet . . . these were the reasons 
for his return. Crayscrotchet and Sophie. 

_ “Have you seen her yet?’ David asked. ‘Sophie, 
I mean. She is outside there.’ 

“Yes, I know it. In a blue gown. She ran up the 
steps to meet me. Seven years ago...is it seven? 
Pveorigona...france... Yes, it must be all of 
that. She was seventeen. We used to quarrel. But 
there were moments, David, when... well, when 
we didn’t quarrel. Sophie has changed.’ 

‘She would .. . in seven years.’ 

“Not necessarily in seven years of Kinterhoek 
with Miss Min to hold her down. But, for all that, 
she has changed. She’s been reading, thinking. I... 
I didn’t .. . startle her.’ 

David laughed. But Roger was not diverted nor 
discomposed, it being part of his pose to ignore these 
obvious opportunities his own egotism furnished to 
those people to whom he chose to give himself away. 
He went on musingly: ‘I think she has found out for 
herself’ — and here he fastened his eyes glitteringly 
upon David and used his phrase like a thrusting 
Roman sword — ‘that God is dead.’ 

From the corner of the old table against which he 
leaned, David had taken into his hands a paper- 
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weight, one of Crayscrotchet’s possessions which as 
a child he had greatly coveted: a crystal ball which 
held a tiny colored landscape subject to the visita- 
tion of mighty snowstorms whenever its imprisoned 
medium was moved. Turning this about, rather as 
if it had become a Godless universe, he listened to 
Roger’s pronouncement of decease with careful 
thoughtfulness. 

‘Is He?’ he said. Then he looked across the room 
at his cousin and added, ‘But... you are alive.’ 

It was said without sarcasm or any mockery, and 
David could not have explained’ it to Roger, who 
was evidently mystified. Complete in himself, to his 
own consciousness an exact and perfect entity un- 
related except by a deliberate act of his own will to 
any other part of the machine-made universe, Roger 
was not equipped to understand David’s real mean- 
ing. David, being so used to his own silent enlarge- 
ment, his comprehension of a Whole which made of 
Roger and himself and God, and all that is and was 
and is to come, a related Something, which partook 
of Sonship and Brotherhood and Immortality... 
was asking, ‘But... if God is dead .. . then how, in 
God’s name, can you, Roger, be alive?’ 

Suspecting irony, Roger quickly dismissed his 
momentary bewilderment, smiled with truculent 
uncertainty and reverted to his theme. 

‘Yes. She’s grown up. Developed. Not only 
physically either. She’s actually got a mind. She’s 
worth fighting with...and for. She hates me. I like 
that. Davey, do you know what I thought of when 
she came at me up those steps...? Something you 
read aloud once in the old summer-house. Queer 
how things stick in your memory . . . little old things, 
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I could hear your voice and the locusts, droning 
along ... must have been autumn... 


“Your two eyen have slayne me soddenly, 
I can the beauty of them not sustayne...” 


’ 


He walked. up and down across the grumbling 
floor, David’s eyes following him. 

‘You don’t look much like a banker yet, David,’ 
the walker announced abruptly coming to a stop in 
front of him. ‘Nothing pepper-and-salt about you. 
You came in here with that book under your arm 
like a fellow in pursuit of a Dryad. You always did 
look as if you were after something unusually rapid 
and exciting. And you haven’t the banker’s taste in 
ties. A bit too gay, old son.’ 

‘So Mr. Lane has told me.’ 

‘I’m damn glad to see you again, amazingly glad. 
I wish there was a café somewhere in Kinterhoek 
where we could go and order a tall cold glass and 
wreathe ourselves in smoke and talk. There’s no 
place in America any more for talk. And never so 
much that wanted saying. This is a ghastly hole. I 
ran away to escape the crowd .. . and to think about 
Sophia Copley. But I’m hanged if I can think of 
anything in here but Father’s cane. I feel as if I 
was waiting...ugh! I'll have to come over to 
Clover Cottage...although you’re never alone 
there. Georgie is home, isn’t he? What’s he doing?’ 

‘He’s painting Miss Minnie’s portrait. Sophie’s 
commission, the first thing she’s done with her 
money.’ 

‘Her money?’ 

‘Yes. Some McCarthy property.’ 

‘Amount to anything?’ 
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‘I’ve heard so.’ 

Roger seemed to put this solid fact into the pipe 
which he now filled and lighted, and to smoke it. 

‘Georgie pleased with the commission?’ 

‘He’d rather it had been the other way... por- 
trait of Sophie commissioned by Miss Min. But of 
course he’s glad of any commission.’ 

‘Out of funds, eh? Well, why shouldn’t he be? 
I saw him in Paris. He'll not get very far artisti- 
cally in Kinterhoek, will he, Davey?’ 

‘If this portrait is good...he might get it ex- 
hibited ...I don’t know...it might lead to new 
orders, I suppose,’ David brooded an instant. ‘I 
hope so. Kinterhoek isn’t such a good place for 
Georgie. Not enough excitement for him.’ 

‘I should say, if you asked me, that Sophia 
Copley, with that hair and those gunpowder-plot 
eyes, would be excitement enough for any man.’ 

‘She’s too exciting for Georgie. It’s like any 
stimulant ... too long between drinks.’ 

‘I see you understand your George. Wasn’t there 
always a Cray ...? Well, maybe Sophie will marry 
him and provide him with perpetual excitement. 
She may love him better than she can love me. 
Georgie always gets what he wants, doesn’t he? 
Tell me, Davey’ — not giving him time to take any 
of all this running comment seriously — ‘did your 
brother-in-law, Ben, come through all right? I read 
Ernest’s name on the heroic shield of Father’s Min- 
erva.’ 

‘Ben’s back on the Nebraskan ranch, but he 
hasn’t been well since. Lethe writes that she can’t 
make out what’s wrong exactly, but that he’s lost 
his zest for living.’ David’s hand involuntarily 
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tightened on the paper-weight when Roger laughed 
out, loud and sudden, as was his way, the old ‘Hoo!’ 

‘The Ten Eyke zest for living, eh? The snail’s 
élan vital! The inch-worm’s libido! Oh, Davey, 
you know, that’s a good one! How did Alethea ever 
notice that he’d lost it? Old Ben, like Karandash’s 
cow, watching the train go by. Cow... Ben: The 
train...War. Ben’s eyes so...and so...and 

. Well, that’s safely over!’ 

‘He was in tanks,’ said David, setting aside the 
paper-weight and tightening his hands behind him 
on the table-edge. 

Roger checked his fifth ‘Hoo!’ 

‘And he saw his men burnt up in one, couldn’t 
get them out. He can’t sleep remembering it.’ 

‘God!’ Roger took a turn. ‘Well, thank the 
Lord, I’m not troubled by nightmares. Father cured 
me with his cane when I was six years old. I yelled 
and he came pronto. Queer, what an efficient cure it 
is. I’ve never had a nightmare since.’ : 

David considered him, remembering Lucifer. 

“How do you and Sophie hit it off nowadays?’ 
went on Roger. ‘Are you one of my rivals?’ 

‘I’d hate to take the spring out of your lzbido by 
spoiling your courtship with a “‘no,’’ Roger. You 
have... plenty of rivals. How long do you give 
yourself to win?’ 

Roger prowled up and down. His braggart pose 
was distinctly not a simple one. It was deliberate 
and bitter, taking into full account his own sneers 
and those of his audience — not without its quality, 
amusing. A listener was entertained, inclined even, 
unwillingly, to applaud. 

‘I can’t afford to take more than six weeks,’ he 
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said, smoothing the back of his dark, close-cropped 
skull. ‘I’m in Texas real estate and I’ve been roped 
in on a Florida boosting proposition. Don’t look so 
good to me...the place is dead, and my share 
seems to be a swamp. However, the Texas propo- 
sition promises to go big. Give me six weeks to win 
her, Davey.’ 

The cashier of the First National looked Roger 
over rather as if he were examining a suspicious 
signature, anxious but impersonal. 

‘She’s still out there, isn’t she?’ he said thereafter. 
‘Why waste your time?’ ! 

‘Let’s go, then. I want to see you all in action, 
then I’ll know better what ought to be my line. 
Come on, David.’ 

‘No. I'll wait here for Mary. I think she wanted 
to see me. She'll be back.’ 

Sir David Cray’s descendant received with so 
complete and remote an irresponsiveness a meaning- 
ful grin from the descendant of Sir David’s stable- 
boy that the latter actually looked confused. He 
whistled it off and went out by the garden door. 

David, left alone, began to move about the room. 
He would have given most of the blood in his body 
this afternoon of June, 1919, to be able to go out to 
Sophie on Crayscrotchet lawn with the privilege of 
wearing on his chest the orders that he knew Roger 
had earned the right to wear. Also, the blood he 
could not give and had not given to the Cause 
burned his cheek because of Roger’s all-too-visible 
contempt. Twenty-six is not, perhaps, in spite of 
Schopenhauer’s precocity, the age for any complete 
philosophy, certainly not twenty-six years of Kinter- 
hoek, New York. That A B C of a philosopher, to 
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despise and to ignore woman, was a principle as yet 
unmastered by David Cray. Averil’s smile, the 
black eyes of Sophia, were still the marsh lights of 
his mental wanderings. Not by pain and disappoint- 
ment to quench the one and not to alienate himself 
forever from the reserved, unwilling tribute he 
perceived in the other...oh, poor simple young 
philosopher, be honest with yourself, you are no 
better than a soft-hearted slave of women! David 
protested against this conclusion with a sort of 
fury. Not Sophie’s slave! Not Sophie’s. Never 
that... not yet. 

He was still standing, flushed and embattled, 
when Mary came again. 

‘I’ve only a few minutes, David. I must really go 
to M-Mother. She’s been alone all day...and 
Roger’s being here m-means I must see Hodge... 
about breakfast to-morrow. Roger has a special 
b-breakfast.’ She came closer to him and he saw that 
she was trembling and white as a piece of chalk. 
‘David, you m-must help me. I...I am so un- 
happy. I feel I c-can’t b-bear my life any more at 
all. Some day’ — her trembling was really more like 
an ague — ‘some day I shall k-kill Father, oh, I know 
I shall.’ 

To which David said hurriedly, ‘Wait just a 
moment, will you, Mary?’ and relieved the strain 
that was upon her and saved her sanity by causing 
her to laugh unavoidably aloud. 


CHART HRI 


GEORGIE CRAY was fascinating. Even Aunt Min, 
rebelliously sitting for that portrait under a plum 
tree behind her spite wall, was so beguiled by his 
snatches of French song, which she fortunately 
could not understand, by his sly and happy anec- 
dotes, his coaxing looks, Averil smile and Cray free- 
heartedness, that her observant grenadier face 
acquired a feminine softness which made the por- 
trait forever utterly unrecognizable. 

‘I want to understand,’ Miss Minnie said; ‘speak 
more slowly, Sophia, and a little louder and with 
more moderation. Your violence always frightens 
me.’ 

‘Don’t flatter her will-to-power, Miss Copley’ — 
George stuck his curly head out from behind the 
edge of his canvas — ‘she doesn’t really frighten 
you atall. It’s her hair that makes her seem violent. 
I’ll send for one of these nice silky lavender wigs the 
girls of Paris are wearing and you will see our Ter- 
magant completely extinguished...just like a 
little dark-eyed fawn she’ll look without that hair. 
Wait! I demonstrate!’ And wiping limber fingers 
on his smock, George took possession with Gallic 
barber gestures of Sophie’s head and covered its 
glory out of sight in the folds of a white silk shawl. 
Wrapped close, it made her skull small and round 
as a clown’s, and actually beneath it there appeared 
a round and rosy face of big-eyed childishness which 
convulsed the grenadier and sent Roger galloping 
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about on his garden chair crowing in his harsh-shrill 
voice. 

‘Oh, Sophie, what a betrayal! You’re so mere a 
woman! The Shaving of Shagpat. I thank you, 
George. Dear George, I thank you.’ 

Sophie narrowed her eyes and let her mouth run 
out, straight and tight, deep into her cheeks. The 
change was startling enough to sober her audience. 

‘Oh, well, of course, if you’re going to be... 
Egypt,’ said George, removing his shawl with a jerk 
so that the red dense hair flopped down like a Golli- 
wog’s, giving them a Bacchanalian Sophie, wild as 
with much wine. 

Georgie murmured something into one of the ears 
under that cloud before he returned to his easel. 
Sophie’s cheeks flamed. 

‘What'd you say then?’ Roger demanded. ‘So- 
phie, what’d he say?’...for she looked strangely 
moved as by a not-unwelcome kiss. 

At intervals Roger repeated his ‘What’d you say 
then? Sophie, what’d he say then?’ until they 
could bear his ugly persistence no longer and. pro- 
nounced the sitting over for that day. 

For two of his six weeks had Roger been at court- 
ship, educating Sophie as well in the principles of 
her own philosophy than which few more trying 
experiences can come to a woman of intelligence, 
and daily did Sophie’s hatred of suitor and in- 
structor grow. It was not soothing to observe that 
this result seemed rather to please Roger. Hot- 
cheeked, yes, even wet-cheeked, on her pillow, did 
Sophie imagine herself chastising Roger Brent. ‘The 
young man is insufferable. To-morrow, to-morrow, 
I will tell him how I hate him in such a way that he 
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can’t use that wooden and insensate grin.’ And she 
would remember for her discomfort that she had 
once let Roger hold her in his thick hard arms and 
kiss her with his thick hard mouth, and she would 
burn with an emotion that resembled fear or shame. 
Yes, she had told him that one day they would be 
lovers...and he had not forgotten. Clearly she 
could read in his coldly brilliant eyes that he had 
not forgotten, for they were the eyes of a man to 
whom surrender has been promised, of a man who 
has tasted mastership, of a man who has imagina- 
tively possessed, and has felt justified of such pos- 
session. 

Sophie was driven to console herself, to soothe her 
scorned fears, with the sweetness of George Cray. 
He was something brilliantly lovable, elusive as 
running water and as caressing with his murmur of 
laughter and applause, with his confidential, play- 
ful, and complete acceptance of her femininity. 
‘I could drink you down, Sophie ...see Robert 
Browning for reassurance and intellectual chaper- 
onage... only I’m never able to get the glass, that 
holds the wine of you, lower than my head or higher 
than my heart. That’s going Robert one better, I 
believe. I’m like What’s-His-Name in Wherever- 
It-Is, classical nether regions, you know... con- 
demned to stand out of reach of water with an 
eternally parched and straining mouth...’ So did 
Georgie express, half sentimentally, half mockingly, 
his capitulation to those two ‘eyen’ of hers. When 
he wasn’t indulging in confused figures of speech, 
he would describe to her, quite naturally and viv- 
idly, his ambition and his desires: a studio in New 
York’s Greenwich Village and a red-haired girl to 
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paint and to pray to. ‘What a life, Sophie, for the 
right red-haired girl and me! Cafés, you know, and 
talking friends . . .everybody shouting down every- 
body else...real talk ...you know the sort of 
thing ...lots of cigarette smoke, dancing... and 
lovely surreptitious American drinking... nothing 
so wonderful has ever been devised for the pleasure 
of a Puritan-souled race. That exquisite stolen elixir 
of an everlasting All Fools’ Day.’ But he did not tell 
Sophie where he found — nor how often — the elixir 
of Kinterhoek — in a little blind pig down near the 
ferry slip in society more convincingly natural than 
Greenwich Village’s, and from which David had al- 
ready begun to abstract him, trying to get him into 
his house and bed without awakening poor Averil to 
any blasting of her smile. 

Sophie was sometimes concerned for the boy’s 
drawn look, his streaky pallor, and queer lack of 
appetite — Sophie herself being still a hearty eater 
— but she supposed he was the victim of artistic 
temperament. It would be hard on him, besides, she 
told herself, to live with Averil and David... nar- 
row little minds, forever going over the oppressive 
details of their day...and ‘after PARIS, the 
LIFE OF StTupios, the dazzling, world-famous 
CAFES OF THE QUARTER...and after WAR.’ For 
lucky George was Warrior and Artist both, bore 
honorable scars of the two women-glamouring 
adventures. Sophie did not doubt his future fame. 
He had showed her canvases that had made her — 
would have made better judges — hold a reverent 
breath. 

It is good — good — good to be well-loved, and 
it is even better to be well-amused. That summer 
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brought all its roses and its cap-and-bells of Colum- 
bine into Sophie’s garden. The tide was flowing 
back into her youth made artificially barren by the 
war, and her hard-won philosophy, once so robust, 
drifted along forsaken corridors of her mind, like a 
reproachful ghost. 

Only her perpetual uneasy consciousness of 
David, the mature form of her old secret fear, pro- 
vided her with moments of occasional grimness. 

She was sure that David disapproved of George’s 
‘attentions’ — Miss Min always called them ‘at- 
tentions’ — and she was almost sure, too, that with 
a horrid elder-brotherly, malice-disguising moder- 
ation he talked it over with Miss Min. 

Miss Min said at bedtime, taking possession with 
her great gauntness of Sophie’s window-seat, ‘I 
can’t see why you shilly-shally about playing with 
such men as George Cray or that son of Adam 
Brent’s... when next door to you lives such a 
great gentleman as... David.’ 

‘Aunt Min,’ demanded Sophie, flinging herself 
back on the lounge at the foot of her four-post bed 
and putting her two bare arms behind a disheveled 
head damp from recent bathing, ‘define for me 
your ‘‘great gentleman.”’’ . 

‘You mean’ — experience had made Aunt Min 
wary — ‘to tell you what in my opinion constitutes 
a great gentleman?’ 

‘Exactly that.’ 

Aunt Min drew a large and careful breath. 

‘David Cray,’ she answered. 

Ah, thought Sophie, that generation is a genera- 
tion of cowards. She writhed up, tying her graceful 
lolling length into a gnome-like knot, held together 
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by her arms, her chin on her knees, and her hair 
tasseling over her eyebrows so that the black eyes 
were thatched. 

‘David Cray, as I see him,’ said Sophie, shutting 
the troll-eyes as in distaste, ‘is a thin and insignifi- 
cant young bank clerk in store clothes who says 
nothing that could possibly interest any one and 
who does his duty by his mother.’ Her eyes flew 
open like a black-and-white mechanical toy. ‘I’m 
not sure,’ she added, ‘that I haven’t accurately 
defined for you your “gentleman’’...a man who 
says nothing alarming, does nothing to make himself 
conspicuous, and who is kind to his women.’ 

‘Let me try to tell you how I see him,’ said Miss 
Min, ‘and I will admit that Georgie is more fasci- 
nating and Roger Brent more... terrible.’ 

On that word, Sophie became absorbed in her own 
‘reactions and, although she kept her tense pose of 
a listening troll, missed practically every word of 
her aunt’s moderate eulogy. 

‘,..and let me tell you, it takes a courage finer 
than you know to stay at home and do your duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God to 
call you.’ 

‘Don’t quote to me that horrible duty to your 
neighbor, addressed by the authors of the English 
Book of Common Prayer to the lower classes and 
designed to keep a blacksmith’s son a blacksmith, 
and a charcoal-burner’s son a charcoal-burner, so 
that His Lordship’sson may comfortably remain His 
Lordship till the end of time ——’ 

‘Does it matter so much what a man does, Sophie? 
In the eyes of God there can’t be so much difference 
between a charcoal-burner’s activities and those of 
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a king. They must both be like the running to 
and fro of ants, I fancy. If a man accepts a cer- 
tain limitation with grace and with simplicity, 
doesn’t it leave his soul free to grow? Resignation — 
or contentment — is as pleasant as a wall about a 
garden, which, to be sure, America condemns. To 
accept one’s lot with humility ...that’s part of 
“taking my yoke upon you and learning of Me and 
you shall find rest for your souls. For my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light...’ 

Sophie’s eyes gleamed. ‘Preach that to the weak 
by all means, Aunt Min; they should be drugged by 
all that sweetness so that they may keep happily un- 
der their yoke and their burden preparing for an im- 
probable promised day of feasting — only so that 
the strong may be free from the burden of them.’ 

‘Free from the burden of the weak . . . for what?’ 
asked Miss Minnie Copley, puzzled rather than 
stern. ‘I want to understand.’ 

Sophie rose, gathered her white gown about her, 
and stood before her aunt. Two candles burned on 
her dressing-table and she looked like one of those, 
built up, white and tall, to hold a flame. 

‘For something better... mow and here. I will 
not be taught to despise my body and the earth of 
which it has been made. I want to be the mother of 
a man who despises this surrender, this escape 
of which you are preaching. I don’t wish my body 
or my life to be ‘‘meager, ghastly, famished,” or 
yoked in resignation to any burden of duty, with or 
without Christ’s yoke. It is a worship of cruelty. 
Aunt Min, here’s a quotation to set against “‘I am 
meek and lowly of spirit and you shall find rest for 
your souls.””’ 
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Sophie sought and found a book. It opened to 
Roger’s latest reading, for he had been using Nietz- 
sche as his text-book for Sophie’s full illumination. 

Aunt Min listened with anxious patience, trying 
always to understand, as the arrogant young voice 
came from the arrogant young mouth. 

‘*What is the greatest thing ye can experience?’’ 
It is the hour of great contempt. The hour when ye 
say, ‘What good is my pity? Is not pity the cross 
on which he is nailed who loveth man? It is not your 
sin, it is your self-satisfaction that crieth unto 
Heaven. Your very sparingness in sin crieth unto 
Heaven...’’ Aunt Min’ — the girl came forward 
to stand above her grizzled and courageous listener 
whose strong face showed no more than attention, 
slightly flushed. 

‘My great gentleman is the man who has that 
great contempt.’ 

Aunt Min let the definition ring out unanswered 
and go on ringing. The candle flames were shaken 
by it, bowed. Her own speech, more groping, came 
along two minutes later. 

‘Isn’t his name, perhaps... the Antichrist, So- 
phie? I believe he has one other disciple here in 
Kinterhoek ... that Roger Brent.’ 

Sophie moved over to the window, not wanting 
her aunt to perceive the sudden transformation 
from a prophetess to a girl. For a moment she was 
wholesomely amused. Then...suppose, suppose 
Roger were really one day to be the father of her 
Superman ...was it only the old slave-woman in 
her breast that feared him so? 

Leaning against the window-frame she heard the 
murmur of that wide white river, heard the trees 
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move under a breeze that was the breath of the half- 
moon. Sophie relaxed, leaned softly, sighed in the 
perfume of a June night, forgetting man and Super- 
man. Oh, it was pleasant to dream, with roses in 
her mind and summer in her ears, to dream unthink- 
ingly of Georgie Cray. 

Long before she turned back to guttered candles 
and a room changed mysteriously by moonlight to a 
galleon with silver sails, Aunt Min had gone away, 
her low good-night unheeded. 


CHAPTER V 


JoHN LANE, president of the First National Bank, 
being in bed not many weeks later with an unseason- 
able attack of rheumatism, David came to see him. 

John Lane’s home, on one of the side streets of the 
town, was the house of bachelorhood, comfortable, 
not too clean in the corners, but perfectly adjusted 
to the wants and wishes of its master. A bright-eyed, 
oldish woman, well known to Kinterhoek as John 
Lane’s Sara, took the young cashier up to that bare 
and breezy bedroom where the president lay facing 
his highboy which held a little old photograph of 
Averil when she was young. Above it, right and left, 
against the buff wall hung oval pictures of his father 
and mother; the one whiskered, both stern, while 
between them, anything but stern, a miniature done 
at his order of golden-haired Alethea. 

Propped up and wincing, John Lane read the mar- 
ket quotations, sipped some concoction at his elbow, 
and, at David’s entrance, fell at once upon bank 
business. David had brought with him papers, cor- 
respondence, and reports. There was the matter of a 
possible loan to Jan Ten Eyke, an extension rather of 
the old loan. Jan had been beggared as usual by a 
failure of last year’s apple crop, but was optimistic 
as usual concerning the prospects for this year. 
Jan’s emotional twelfth-month ran the gamut of the 
seasons: blossoms in May, but in November the 
sere and yellow leaf. 

John wrinkled up his gray and puckered face, 
dropping his chin against the collar of his muslin 
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nightshirt in order to look over his pince-nez at 
David. ‘We can’t carry him forever, Dave.’ 

‘No, sir,’ but they exchanged the look of burden- 
bearers, and decided, if possible, to urge an extension 
of the loan. 

‘I hope Ben hasn’t inherited his father’s luck,’ 
sighed John, after he had grunted himself back into 
an easier position, indicating that business had been 
done and that he could now begin to enjoy sorrowful 
gossip — for some reason there is more conversa- 
tional meat in sorrow than in joy. ‘That Nebraskan 
ranch, now? What do you hear?’ 

‘Very little, sir. Ben hasn’t been quite himself, 
Lethe writes, since he got back from France.’ 

‘He ought never to have gone. Can’t we get him 
to send back Alethea to us for a visit?’ The old man 
stretched out a hand to rest on the young man’s arm 
as he suggested this, rather as if he were begging for 
something which belonged to David. ‘I’d like to 
see her and her children. How many now?’ 

‘Four,’ said David, musing with his cheek on his 
hand. ‘All girls.’ 

John chuckled. ‘Four little Aletheas, eh? Their 
names?’ 

‘Letty, Molly, Avey, and Flo, she calls them... 
the oldest nine years her last birthday.’ And David, 
thinking of that birthday, flushed. 

John rubbed his hands together. ‘There’s nothing 
quite so good to my mind as little girls. ‘‘Sugar and 
spice and everything nice’’ — I’ve a real ogre’s ap- 
petite for ’em. Let’s send for ’em, Davey, shall we? 
One of these days, eh? ‘Gather ye kittens while ye 
may... they'll be cats to-morrow.’’ Nobody likes 
women any more, Sophia tells me, not even women. 
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Lordy, I’m getting old.’ He paused and seemed to 
think deeply, largely. ‘David, I haven’t had a dis- 
tinguished career, but I’ve had a fairly useful one. 
Doesn’t it ever seem queer to you’ — the near- 
sighted, dark eyes betrayed especially their puzzled, 
groping look — ‘doesn’t it ever seem queer how few 
of us humans stand upright on our own feet? And 
doesn’t it seem even queerer that the few who do con- 
trive to stand, have festooned about their knees and 
waists and necks a good three quarters of their less 
successful contemporaries? Nobody seems to realize 
that, and yet if you look around you it’s like a forest 
where every big tree is overgrown with old vines or 
sheltering a colony of lesser growths. Now, take me. 
My success has been a moderate one for sure, but 
I’ve been able since I was fifteen to earn my living 
and to lay by a little more each year than I’ve taken 
in. What’s the result? Or rather what’s one of the 
results? I’ve three unmarried sisters whom I sup- 
port out in the old Rockingham place’ — David had 
seen them, one fretful, one sentimental, and one 
completely deaf, but all three sharing a faintly 
critical attitude towards Brother John. ‘I supported 
my old father and an aunt, who hated me. And I’ve 
educated and clothed my brother’s family. Bob was 
never able to make a go of it... I don’t know why. 
And all these people, my boy, have felt that it was 
natural and right that I should care for them, should 
work hard and unceasingly in order to take care of 
them ... my father, because he brought me into the 
world and kept me until I was fifteen; my aunt... 
because she was the only sister of the father that 
brought me into the world; my sisters and brother 
because they too were the children of the father that 
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brought me into the world ...and so forth and so 
on. More than that, it’s somehow ‘good for” me 
to share my worldly goods with the less fortunate... 
fortunate, you notice. There’s always a reason — 
usually a complacent one — for not being able to 
stand on your own feet...’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said David, ‘maybe it’s only because 
the world is better adapted to your powers than it 
is to theirs. These people, that can’t stand on their 
own feet, might be prize-crawlers in, let’s say... 
Mars. Our test is, after all, isn’t it, sir?...a nar- 
row one... that of being financially independent... 
like the bed to which that horrible ogre used to fit 
his guests, by stretching or chopping them.’ _ 

‘You’re too philosophical for me, Davey. I don’t 
care anything about who’s fitted to survive in Mars. 
They’ve only to look about ’em to see they ain’t in 
Mars and that they’ve got to stand up on their hind 
legs to keep stepping along here. No, sir, there’s 
something wrong about the system that encourages 
it. It keeps the live-wires sagging down, makes a 
clothes-line out of ’em. ‘‘The poor,’’’ he said rue- 
fully, ‘‘‘you have always with you,’ but they’ve 
learned, since then, to expect their reward .. . their 
tithing from the rich. All very well to cock up your 
philosophical eyebrow, David, but you’re in my 
shoes, son, in my shoes. You’ve got your mother — 
and being her banker I know where most of her own 
money has gone... to France for ART, eh? — She’s 
one of the sweetest women God ever made and the 
most provokin’...And there’s your Cousin Holly 
...more provokin’ and not half so sweet. And 
there’s brother George. Oh, yes, Davey, you have 
got him. He’s been here to see me, had him to din- 
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ner, you know, spent the evening together. Charm- 
ing ...charming...charming... but just born to 
drape himself about the neck of somebody. And, 
David, I’m afraid he’s going back to one of the old 
Cray traditions. I’m afraid. I thought I saw signs. 
I did, indeed.’ The speckled hand pressed David’s 
restless one, trying to persuade him to look up. 
‘Then, we all know you help Alethea. There’s 
Mary Brent.’ | 

David’s eyes came up at that, laughing and aston- 
ished. ‘Mary?’ 

‘A spiritual dependent. I’ve seen her looking at 
you. It’s you she prays to in the church Sundays, 
yes, though she hides her face in her hands, I’ve seen 
her eyes peeking. Starveling...she is. Yes, sir, 
into my shoes you will step, my Kinterhoek boots 
... Why, you’re stepping now...’ David involun- 
tarily moved back his feet under the chair — ‘The 
Church, the Orphanage—why don’t you put 
Cousin Holly into it? — the Boy Scouts... Kinter- 
hoek will just drape itself around your neck with a 
big sigh of reassurance when I drop under and go 
down ... And all because you’ve stood on your own 
feet and earned your living. Now, doesn’t that ever 
seem queer to you? Not that we don’t like it, too, in 
a way. Flatters our vanity. If a man’s naturally 
executive, responsible ...’ 

David said, ‘There’s a difference between us. You 
are the real thing. I’m not.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

David’s was a troubled face that seemed to wrestle 
with a mask. ‘How shall I ever take your place, Mr. 
Lane, when I’d so much rather — run away?’ 

‘Run away? Quit? You? What for?’ 
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‘For the pleasure of escape. For — well, I guess 
... adventure’ — and all over his face did David 
blush, pronouncing the sweet name of his secret 
mistress. 

John Lane looked perplexed, felt at his counter- 
pane, and gave up the riddle. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, 
‘you’re young. Why don’t you get a wife, Davey, 
before it’s too late?’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s a responsibility that standing 
on your own feet doesn’t necessarily attract.’ 

‘Mary Brent, now?’ 

David looked so astonished that John Lane 
quickly and as though in apology substituted, 
‘Sophie, of course.’ 

‘Sophie doesn’t give us solid fellows credit for any- 
thing but an instinct to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, I think...’ He paused. ‘I think she is 
going to marry George, sir.’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no. Tut. She mustn’t do that, 
David!’ 

‘Why not, sir? She has all the qualities he lacks, 
and he is just the man to bring out in her her... 
well, Sophie is very vital, very hard at times, com- 
bative, assertive. He knows how to love her. With 
him she is different, gentle, amused, tender. I don’t 
know. Miss Min asked me...once...what I 
thought. I told her...’ 

‘Rubbish!’ cried John Lane, sitting up with a 
loud involuntary groan which he ignored as a reader 
ignores a punctuation mark. ‘Sophie must marry 
you, Sir David. We must see to that.’ 

David, who was standing now at the highboy, 
half turned from his host, laughed not quite bit- 
terly. 
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‘I’m afraid that it’s just ‘‘ your’’ — collectively — 
seeing to it that’s helped to spoil my chances, sir. 
Aunt Min has been backing me for years and, of 
course, Mother. She hasn’t yet seen that George 
means business. When she does, she’ll back George 
... but that’ll be too late to do me any good with 
Sophie. Perverse, did you say? Well, you know 
Sophie! You wouldn’t have me try to cut George 
out, anyway, would you, sir?’ 

‘Why not? You were here first.’ 

‘I never was ‘‘here’’ at all in that sense 
Sara opened the door. 

‘Miss Copley to see you if she may, Mr. Lane, and 
laughs at me when I say it’s hardly .. . possible.’ 

‘Miss Copley?’ 

“Miss Sophia, I should say, sir. It’s not the older 
lady that would have laughed at me.’ 

David was guilt’s own color. John Lane had lifted 
up his comic little tufted eyebrows. 

‘Send her up, Sara. I believe myself it’s possible. 
We mustn’t stay behind the times with our propri- 
eties. And don’t you run, David, no, sir. Never 
show cowardice before a woman. I’ll show you how 
to conduct a courtship, watch me...’ 

But as on the word Sophie, waiting for no per- 
mission, swept in past Sara as though a wind were 
blowing her, the old fellow became so covered with 
embarrassment that for a few minutes he could say 
nothing but ‘haw’ and ‘hum,’ leaving the talk to a 
suddenly casual and easy David, and sitting up in 
bed like a punished boy, blinking and poppy-red. 

On his part, David was so afraid that John Lane, 
left alone with Sophie, might begin to ‘see to it’ 
that his courtship be furthered then and there, 
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that he dared not leave the room. The ‘good boy’ 
had suffered already too much from this sort of ad- 
vertisement. How he longed sometimes for the per- 
secution of his elders, for their cruelty even, so that 
Sophie, lover of lost causes and of danger, might 
burn to his generous rescue and support. ‘No such 
luck,’ groaned David’s soul. ‘I haven’t time enough 
to think up misdemeanors. And the few times I’ve 
got drunk, of course nobody that matters saw me 
...1 might try it again...’ his eyes resting on So- 
phie were filled with what looked like seraphic spec- 
ulation. 

‘Mr. Lane,’ said Sophie, lovely to behold in white 
and a shady black hat, lovelier for a mantling of 
strangely uncertain color in her cheeks, ‘I’m going 
to dismiss your other visitor. I’ve business of a 
very private nature to discuss with you. How do 
you take that, David?’ The black eyes, strangely 
soft, dropped towards him, shyly, evasively. 

‘I take it as it is meant, Sophie. Good-bye.’ 

He tried to express to John, in one intent, pro- 
hibitive look, that he must on no account betray a 
confidence nor advocate a cause, but John looked 
pragmatic and preoccupied. David’s heart, as he 
carried it downstairs like a struggling infant, seemed 
to cry out. ‘They'll talk about me, and Mr. Lane 
will tell Sophie all my virtues and advise her to in- 
vest her future in me like a gilt-edged security.’ He 
paused at the foot of the staircase, a flaming im- 
pulse upon him to rush up again, to catch that softly 
radiant, different Sophie into his arms, to kiss her 
lips, to carry her away... 

..- Meanwhile, John Lane was saying, ‘Now, 
there’s a fine, solid young fellow, Sophie. A woman 
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could not do better than to invest her life in 
him.’ 

Sophie looked meek. ‘I dare say you are right, 
Mr. Lane,’ she sighed. ‘Aunt Minnie thinks so too. 
I hope, between you, you will find a woman worthy 
to be — the investor. As for me, I think that I am 
going — if you can arrange my affairs for me — to 
speculate wildly in an uncertain future which be- 
longs to Georgie Cray.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


On the first day of his sixth allotted week, July 
fifteenth, and a very hot one, did Roger Brent gird 
himself for the final assault of that citadel of his 
affections, Sophia Copley. He had not been blind, 
of course, to her growing tenderness for George 
Cray, but so sure was he of her complete establish- 
ment in that philosophy whose cardinal virtue was 
contempt that he could not possibly convince him- 
self that Sophie would surrender her strong beauty 
to so obvious a weakling as the young painter. Roger 
discounted the influence of June and moonlight, two 
fortuitous devices which had little power upon his 
own moods, and he did not at all guess, no more than 
did Sophie — who thought she worshiped George’s 
genius — that it was George’s weakness that had 
disarmed her, flattering her strength. 

So Roger, glad of the ‘favorable’ signs of her ex- 
aggerated rebellion against his own masterfulness, 
confident because of the carriage of her head and the 
bitter sparkle of her eyes, sped towards the consum- 
mation of his courtship in a lion-tamer’s mood. For 
thus spake Zarathustra, ‘When ye go down amongst 
the little women, take your whip.’ 

He announced himself at Miss Copley’s door, 
which opened from the blazing heat and dazzle of 
mid-afternoon into cool gray-green cavern of hall- 
way, and heard Sophie playing her piano in a distant 
room ...a simple and sweet old tune that might 
have given him warning. 
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‘Needn’t tell her, Jane. I'll just go in. Any one 
with her?’ 

“Not yet, sir,’ said Jane, slyly smiling, ...an- 
other warning which went past the would- be Evie 
of Supermen unheeded. 

Roger strode with his solid, jarring step through 
the long book-room and the small breakfast-room 
into that oldest room in the old house, a room where 
Washington and Lafayette had feasted and danced 
by the light of a thousand candles. A very dim, cool 
room it was, paneled in ivory, where crystal chande- 
liers caught up icy rainbow lights and where hung 
the portraits of colonial gentry between the long 
windows and the beautiful old white doors. Above a 
great fireplace stood a mirror which now reflected 
Sophie at her piano — in white, with a rose, like an 
old-fashioned heroine, her red hair closely drawn 
away from brow and ears and neck, dark-eyed, 
white-skinned, rose-mouthed, and Roger marching 
towards her like a bullet-headed fate. 

Sophie saw him and her proud heart shamed her 
by stopping, so that her fingers chilled and her brain 
had an instant of dizziness. She was afraid to tell 
him her news. Shame, Superwoman! 

He came to the piano and pulled her hands up 
from the keys, smiling openly to find them cold 
against the fever of his own. 

‘Well, Sophie, I frighten you so much as that? 
Tired of your little game yet, tell me?’ 

She tried to free herself, but, when he kept the 
two hands painfully crushed in his own, she rose, 
almost as tall as he, and smiled, not pleasantly. ‘I 
don’t play games. Let me go, Roger, please.’ 

‘All right.’ He dropped her hands and caught her 
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bodily. Her breath was shaken out, gasping. 
‘Your lips, please.’ 

‘Are you — crazy-with-the-heat?’ Sophie man- 
aged to keep enough breath and good-humor to use 
slang, thrusting him away and turning aside her 
mouth, however — panic actions. ‘Or are you 
drunk?’ 

‘I don’t need alcohol to frenzy me, as George Cray 
does, when I have you — to drink, Sophie. Well, 
how about it? You hate me, don’t you? You'd like 
to strike me. Very well, strike me in the face, strike 
me hard. Then let me kiss your lips. I haven’t 
forgotten the sweet wild taste of them... wild 
grapes. We're lovers, aren’t we? Fighting lovers. 
That’s how it ought to be when strong people love 
each other. Let’s go away and fight it out to- 
gether. That’s how Nature meant it. There’s no 
possible happiness like a good battle, Sophie dar- 
ling. You love it. So do I. Come on. Let’s get 
out of this Kinterhoek. Marry me if you want to. 
I don’t care. But...kiss me. Let me fight you for 
a kiss. I’m master of your strong body, Sophie, 
and I will be master of your strong heart. Let’s 
try.’ 

She found herself, against her will, against her 
pride, which was like ice or stone, fighting him, 
silent, furious, while Roger laughed under his 
breath. Sophie freed her hand, its wrist dark from 
his grasp, and struck him with a sudden force that 
sent him back a step, then she sat down on the piano 
stool and burst into hysterical crying. He had suc- 
ceeded in kissing her on the mouth. 

‘O God, Roger, you are too horrible! Don’t touch 
me, please. I am going to marry George.’ She put 
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out the announcement like a shield quickly as he 
came forward. 

Roger stopped. His cheek was streaked by her 
blow and now those red streaks seemed to catch fire, 
the blood draining from the rest of his face. 

‘You — are — going — to marry — George 
Cray?’ 

‘Yes.’ Sophie tried to stop her weeping — or was 
it laughter? ‘I’ve been engaged to him for a week. 
It will be in Monday’s papers. He — he will thrash 
you for this.’ | 

‘Oh, he will thrash me?’ Here Roger came closer, 
but kept his hands to himself. ‘If you don’t admit 
that marriage to George Cray is a nauseous potion 
for your soul to contemplate, my Sophie, I will 
thrash you first myself.’ 

‘Roger,’ sobbed Sophie, looking up at him with a 
face disarranged by her amazed emotions, ‘I’m not 
crying, please. I’m laughing at you. You... to kiss 
me, to tell me whom I must love, what man I must 
marry —or go off with unmarried... “‘Fighting 
lovers.”’ Send that to the moving-picture studio 
where it belongs. Roger, why can’t you laugh? You 
great strong terrible cave-man! Turn around and 
look at yourself in that mirror... you might look 
at my grandfather’s portrait next, the officer with 
the sword. Yes, I think he is amused in a disgusted 
sort of way. Your great- -grandfather was Sir David 
Cray’s stable- boy, wasn’t he? I remember George’s 
telling me that.’ 

‘You don’t make me angry,’ said Roger, sallow; 
‘you make me sick. So you will give your body to 
George Cray.’ 

Sophie stood up, but he at once imprisoned her 
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with both his thick arms for barriers, his hands on 
the edge of the key-board. She sat down again. 

‘Go on. I see you must rid yourself of this... 
poison. So I suppose I must listen. Pray Heaven it’s 
not infectious. How long will you keep me? I’m 
expecting David.’ 

Roger’s imprisoning arms fell. 

‘David?’ His expression changed. ‘You said... 
George.’ 

Sophie put a hand to her head. ‘Roger, be your- 
self! I said I was going to marry George. I sent for 
David to discuss our plans.’ 

‘Oh.’ Roger had moved away. Certainly her 
utterance of David’s name, her announcement of 
his impending arrival, had had an influence, which 
she was at a loss to understand. 

‘If it had been David...’ he said. 

“You think David a less nauseous potion than 
George?’ 

‘David? Well...he’s a... gentleman.’ 

‘And his brother George is not?’ 

‘Only by an accident of birth. You know, of 
course, that David loves you.’ 

‘He is not a fighting lover.’ 

‘Don’t taunt me.’ Roger’s skin turned dark, al- 
most black it looked above his white collar. ‘I hope 
he will have the decency to tell you what you have 
to look forward to after your marriage with George. 
Will you take on David’s night work, Sophie, after 
you've lifted Georgie out of his brother’s arms?’ 

‘I feel sick. I can’t see you...can’t hear what 
you say...’ 

“Oh, yes, you can. Will you bring Georgie home, 
swaying and hiccuping and singing obscenities 
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through the town — Georgie is not charming in his 
cups...all his daintiness turns into the most 
furious enjoyment of mud... home from his little 
haunt by the ferry dock, and carry him upstairs and 
put him to bed ... into your bed?’ 

Sophie went up the length of the long room slowly, 
keeping near its wall. Beside the door she whispered, 
‘There’s David now.’ 

Roger looked about him, tore open one of the long 
shuttered windows, and, rather like Sintram’s Little 
Master, contorted his compact body through a pair 
of obstinate green shutters and fled. 

‘Is it true, David’ — Sophie stammered as, pale 
and distracted and trembling, she met her new 
visitor in the middle of the breakfast-room — ‘is it 
true that almost every night you bring George home, 
drunk ...and put him to bed?’ And she sat down 
by the little round green table with its centerpiece 
of marble fruits, and cried, not in the least hysteri- 
cally but with all the agony of a little girl whose doll 
has been disfigured by a brutal playfellow. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE question, illuminated by Sophie’s emotion, 
was not an easy one for David to answer. In the 
first place, it was startling. He did not know that 
George’s secret, so exaggerated, had become public 
property; and his mind at once leaped fearfully to 
Averil. In the second place, forewarned as he was, 
Sophie’s question and her tears published her news 
to him and he knew by that deadly iron pinch, as of 
inquisitorial metal, familiar to most of us, in the 
region of the heart, that Sophie had decided to marry 
his brother, rather than Roger or himself. 

He was at once confronted with two conflicting 
loyalties, and it is not easy to make moral decisions 
under torment. Sophie’s condition, too, so utterly 
at variance with any aspect of her he had hitherto 
been allowed to see, frightened and moved him. 

The breakfast-room was merely an alcove, a 
glorified bay-window in a passage which led from 
the library to the dining-room; at any moment Jane 
or Charles might be passing through it. 

‘Where shall we go, Sophie? To the South Parlor?’ 

Nowe ING i a 

‘Where, then?’ 

‘David, I don’t know. There’s nowhere... 
safe . 

‘Outdoors, then. It’s not quite so hot as it was. 
Come over to our bank.’ 

‘The First National?’ sobbed Sophie, and David 
laughed. 

‘No, silliest of women. Our river-bank...the 
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old seat. Nobody will see us there or interrupt us if 
they do see us. What’s happened? You’re shaking 
so. Shall I get you something?’ 

‘No. I’m all right. I’ve had a shock.’ She rubbed 
her wrist, pressed her hands to a bruised mouth. 
Her color turned itself off and on behind her delicate 
skin like a red-and-white signal lantern. ‘You go 
on, David, I’llcome. . . No, wait, let me go with you. 
I’m afraid.’ 

David stopped short. ‘Now, look here, before I 
go one step . 

‘For pity’s Pike? Sophie laughed almost scream- 
ingly, ‘Don’T be acave-man. Just kindly do exactly 
what I say. I can’t stand masterfulness.’ 

David’s eyes danced above their pain like Indians 
around a bleeding captive. ‘Very well, Sophie,’ 
he said meekly. 

She took his arm as they went out and leaned upon 
it. It was the strangest and most bewildering ex- 
perience, this leaning of shaken Sophie upon him, 
against his side. His hands grew cold and his head 
swam. Breathing was difficult. But his mask, a 
flexible mask by long use, remained pinned fast by 
that rigid dimple above the face of a torn and ex- 
cited lover. 

They came to the bench between the apple trees, 
and Sophie sat down. 

‘I want you to tell me the truth about George, 
David. Since I am going to marry him, it is only 
right that I should know.’ 

Sophie’s dark eyes, with her question, hung upon 
David's heart, his brain, his lips. It was to be read in 
those eyes that she was not seeing him as David 
Cray, the boy she had played and quarreled with, 
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the Sith who, incurring perpetually afresh her 
anger and her respect, had gone free of her yoke. She 
was seeing him as George’s judge and the arbiter of 
her own destiny. 

‘Wait just a moment, Sophie, won’t you?’ he said 
quickly, and walked away from his place beside her 
on the bench. 

Now, David needed longer than an instant, for, 
not only must he remove the feather of the roman- 
ticist, but he must don the robe of the philosopher 

. to clothe and to hide an infantile David, who 
wanted absurdly, wildly, to wring his hands and 
weep and beg off the horrid effort forced upon his 
will. 

He cried out, ‘Wait a moment,’ and moved for- 
ward, to stand with his back turned: to Sophie’s 
vision, a tense, thin, tallish young man with the wind 
in his brown hair and two hands lumped into his blue 
trousers pockets. But, even upon request, Sophie 
was incapable of waiting. Not half a moment later 
she spoke, in her own fashion, at once clear and 
tumbled, like water running across and about ob- 
stacles, murmuring, soft, insistent, a music that 
could not go unheard, a sweet force that was yield- 
ing and irresistible. 

‘I love George,’ said this voice, tumbling all about 
and over David’s heart; ‘he is so... sweet. You 
know, Davey, these past years, hile ihe war went 
on, have been so dry, so barren, I’ve felt just like a 
nHisofes in a dusty yard, working to break stones, a 
choked, monotonous forced labor. Then, this June, 
it all came rushing back, the way spring comes some- 
times after a long hard winter. Roger... George... 
all the old young life . . . to make you laugh and feel. 
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I’d forgotten how much feeling there might be. I’d 
thought so much. I always think too much, analyz- 
ing everything and every one, working out a set of 
rules for life, destroying the stupid old ones, trying 
out this theory and that in the hope of discovering 
just one solution for just half of one of the everlast- 
ing questions. Such hard, fighting sort of work, 
stone-breaking of the mind. Roger was mentally 
exciting ...on my side...another stone-breaker. 
But...somehow...just for that reason rather 
horrible. Like Boyd in Peer Gynt... Self...He 
makes my brain feel white-hot and my heart, 
metallic... but fluent...if you know what I 
mean.’ Aunt Min would have asked her to explain 
her meaning, saying, with patience, ‘I want to 
understand,’ but David stood without any move- 
ment or question, the wind blowing over him and the 
river treading by. She could not be sure that he was 
listening to her, much less understanding her, but 
that gave her no concern at the moment, because 
she was talking to herself as much as to him, trying 
hastily, by means of those favorite tools in her mental 
first-aid kit, words, words, to stanch a fresh wound 
whose bleeding frightened her. 

‘But George, not a bit like Roger, is just... 
spring. Birds beginning to sing again, green points 
thrusting up through the earth. George has a genius, 
not only for painting, you know, David, but for liv- 
ing. And for loving. He warms me. The way June 
sun does. He has such a... Aunt Min says...a 
“coaxing way.” He always had. We always did 
just what Georgie asked, didn’t we, David? Even 
Roger, I think. And the life he wants us to lead to- 
gether . . . winters in a studio in Greenwich Village, 
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talk and work, painting and friends, summers, just 
gypsying here or in Europe... he can speak Span- 
ish, French, Italian. We’d escape from all the dull 
old ways of Kinterhoek. Oh, David, I Jove his work. 
It’s beautiful. Real genius. And hissmile. I think I 
really do love him...’ Her voice broke. 

‘I wish you’d keep quiet,’ cried David sharply. 
‘I’ve got to think.’ 

Sophie was instantly angry. 

“You have nothing to think about. You’ve only 
got to tell me the truth at once about George. Truth- 
tellers don’t have to stand for hours with their backs 
turned, thinking.’ 

‘Don’t they?’ David wheeled, angry himself now. 
‘All —right. Then tell me the truth, just to show 
me how easy it is, tell me the truth about yourself.’ 

He had charged up close to her, looking down. 
His face was white, and his eyes were as hard as only 
blue eyes can be. 

Sophie remembered, what had always been to her 
a secret shame, to be buried a fathom out of sight, 
that sometimes she was afraid of David Cray. No 
one else, she imagined, had ever feared him. Every 
one at Miss Nobbins’s school had scorned David... 
the good boy, the teacher’s pet . . . She pulled herself 
back from these pinafore preoccupations. 

‘Is it necessary to — to quibble, David? Will you 
never have the courage to go straight at life, to 
answer any question with a “Yes” or a “‘No’’?’ 

David laughed shortly. ‘It takes more stupidity 
than it does courage, Sophie, in spite of the lawyers, 
to answer any question honestly with a mere yes or 
no. If I was asked that question about you, now, 
should I know what to say? What is the truth about 
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Sophie? There you sit, Sophia Copley, twenty-four 
years old ...a potential gambler, a potential mur- 
deress, a potential Magda...’ 

‘David!’ 

“You don’t know what you are. Neither do [. It’s 
always your way and Roger’s...’ 

‘Don’t put us or our ways together, please!’ 

‘Why not? You go together. With you and with 
him, it’s always been what a man does that matters. 
And yet you, Sophie, you’ve done nothing. No more 
than I have. Not so much as George. Why do you 
want to marry him?’ 

‘I think I’ve told you. I think I said...’ 

‘That you love him and think he is... sweet. 
George is only twenty-four.’ 

Sophie waited, but nothing more came from the 
lips of George’s brother. She prompted. ‘Well. 
so am I twenty-four. George and I used to celebrate 
our birthdays together. I suppose you’re trying to 
excuse him on account of his extreme youthfulness. 
But I consider myself, at twenty-four, grown-up and 
responsible.’ | 

“You do? But not, perhaps, the final expression of 

. Sophie-ness.’ 

‘What do you mean, David? I asked you simply 
whether it was true that...’ 

‘You are Sophie-in-the-making, aren’t you... at 
twenty-four?’ 

‘Ah! I begin to see what you’re trying to say. Yes. 
I suppose so. I suppose I’m not a finished product, 
not an article upon which any final judgment could 
be pronounced. It’s a new idea to me... ina way.’ 
She sounded astonished, a little vaguely discon- 
certed by the fact that this David could introduce 
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her, the energetic factory of new ideas about Sophia 
Copley and everybody else, to some fresh aspect of 
herself. She compromised. ‘That is, the way you've 
led up to it makes it seem new. Intrinsically, of 
course, it’s as old as the everlasting hills or as that 
river.’ Her favorite vanity, a sense of superiority to 
David, having received this sop, her face cleared and 
David’s face, too, lost a little of its rigidity, because 
he was amused. Sophie struggling to maintain her 
condescension towards David Cray was familiar 
enough to reassure him against the unfamiliarity of 
her abjectly begging eyes. He began again, slightly 
more relaxed and moving closer, but still frowning 
after the exposition of this plea that he had evolved 
for George. 

‘What I’m trying to say is this: you are not marry- 
ing George’... he found that he was already used 
to this fact .. . ‘for anything he’s done. You’re not 
even marrying him for what he is... now. You are 
marrying a George-in-the-making, a George whose 
‘‘becoming’’ is largely in your hands. How can I 
tell you the truth about George? There isn’t any 
truth to be told about George, nor about you, 
Sophie, nor about me... He hurried from that 
final pronoun as if it frightened him, as indeed it 
might well frighten any thoughtful soul, as in its 
meaning, of separateness, of solitude, lies the one 
justification for true spiritual fear. 

He sat down by Sophie abruptly so that she moved 
a little back and laid a hand, cool and firm, across 
hers which were wet and fevered with her own tears. 
‘Look here, Sophie.’ She obeyed. ‘George has been 
drunk. Yes. I’ve had to help him home and put him 
to bed. Yes. More than once or twice. But not 
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every night nor anything like every night. Whoever 
told you that, lied. George is twenty-four. He’s an 
artist. He loves excitement. He has a sort of insta- 
bility. I think he’s always been afraid of life as it is. 
Reality can be ugly, harsh, and George would like 
the world to be as beautiful and as kind as his mother 
is. The war was not beautiful or kind, Sophie. Don’t 
you understand all this in George, since you say you 
do love him?’ 

‘It’s not a matter of understanding, David. It’s 
something more instinctive. I might explain such a 
fact in George’s life and his behavior, but that would 
not alter its effect upon my nerves... my imagina- 
tion.” Her voice shook. ‘When he is... when he is 
... that way ...if I should see him, so changed, so 
horrible...’ She turned aside a proud, suspenseful, 
and contracted face, and David was at once assailed 
by doubt, compunction, love. 

He cried out suddenly aloud and flung her hands 
away from him, bending forward, setting his face 
between his own two fists. 

‘I don’t know what to say. I —I want you to be 
... happy.’ 

‘And you’re afraid?’ 

‘Of course I’m afraid. Sometimes life’s something 
to scare the soul out of a man...’ 

‘Then you think that George... ?’ 

‘I don’t think,’ David said hoarsely. ‘You say 
you...love him...and...and I can’t think.’ 

Sophie then saw, as if for the first time, her neigh- 
bor, David Cray. She sat for a minute frozen by an 
overwhelming awareness of her cruelty. She put out 
an uncertain hand, touched his, passed her fingers 
quickly across his bent head, and left him. That is, 
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she tried to leave him, but he overtook her as she 
passed through the little gate between her place and 
his own. 

‘Sophie,’ he said, ‘if you love George enough, tell 
him, why don’t you? that you know about this... 


weakness of his... and will give him a chance.’ 
‘Wouldn’t you tell him that for me?’ Sophie 
whispered. 
S NO! 


‘Very well. I'll do what you say.’ She turned a 
pair of wild eyes to him. ‘Is Aunt Min right? Am I 
a fool to waste my time with Roger and Georgie 
when... when...Sometimes I seem to know that 
I am a fool. I’ll do as you tell me, David. I’Il give 
your George-in-the-making his chance.’ Her wild- 
ness, her incoherence vanished. Her look was still 
heavy with pain, with humility, and with something 
else. Reproach? Appeal? He did not know its 
language. For that instant, before she went away, 
Sophie was a foreigner. 


CHAP TER VELL 


No later than that evening did Sophie, never waste- 
ful of her patience, have her talk with George — out 
in the old Copley garden, blanched along its paths 
and tree-tops with the moon, and black beneath 
every leaf and flower with hiding night. She walked 
with him beside her and in that light, his grace of 
body, his charming sidelong face with its quick eyes 
and swift, beseeching smile, the ripple and crackle 
of his faintly Latinized syllables, seemed so much 
more real than the phantasy of judgment, condem- 
nation, disillusionment, so much more important 
than any philosophy of pride, that her accusation 
came haltingly tender, like a doubtful sort of caress. 

It smote and shriveled him, however. 

There in the middle of the garden, a little laby- 
rinth of border and flower-bed laid out in formal 
patterns like a wizard’s spell about their feet, George 
stopped and gasped, drew away from her. 

“‘Who...who...?’ 
~ “Not David,’ Sophie said quickly. ‘It was some 
one who saw you, George, and who wanted to save 
me from that sort of — of humiliation ... agony.’ 

He twisted aside his face. ‘Don’t you know yet, 
Sophie, that it is for you to save yourself and me 
from any ...agony?’ 

“You admit ...?’ 

‘That the accursed thing has got a certain hold 
upon me. Yes...And if you dread humiliation 
yourself, why couldn’t you spare me this one? You 
weren’t in France. You don’t know the sort of hell 
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... And I was lonely, homesick. Here, except for 
you, I’ve found only disappointment. There seems 
no place for me in Kinterhoek, hardly in America. 
If I could only get you out of it... quick! Quick! 
But I’m so damnably poor. Why, I’ve had to use 
your loan to invest in our future... that gamble in 
old pictures . . . the studio where we are going to be 
so happy...’ 

Sophie would not be diverted. ‘If it’s only Kinter- 
hoek ... or even if it’s only America, a big “only,” 
though, you must admit. But I wonder, George, if I 
can ever really save you from yourself. I wonder if 
there won’t always be a sort of... loneliness, a 
homesickness that I can’t cure.’ 

He drew her to him timidly with his gentle, doubt- 
ing eagerness and kissed her hair. He was a gentle ~ 
lover for any one so fiercely proud and strong as 
Sophie, but he disarmed her utterly. 

‘When you do that, I can’t think,’ she sighed. 

‘IT don’t want you to think. Why think? A beauti- 
ful woman in her lover’s arms oughtn’t to think, 
Sophie. I’ve told you how I wish that I could melt 
this white beauty of your body, this fire-gold of your 
hair, this glittering shadow of your eyes into a wine, 
liquid as the moonlight, and drink you down. 
There’d be no other wine could ever tempt me after- _ 
wards.’ : 

“You don’t see. You don’t understand . . . some- 
thing,’ said Sophie, holding him away a little. ‘You 
make it into poetry. But... the truth is not po- 
etical. I can’t bear...I couldn’t bear to see you 
less than yourself, out of your own control. When I 
see such a sight as that, it is a physical disgust. I’d 
not get over it...even for wishing...’ 
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‘God! Sophie, you strike with a rawhide whip 
when you do strike.’ 

It was lonely in the middle of the garden. She 
waited, her heart hurt and tears on her cheeks. She 
was ashamed. Those words had really lashed, brutal, 
heavy, and solid in the ethereal night. She had been 
a murderess of poetry. The river murmured, insects 
lifted the silence in long growing waves of rhythmic 
droning, smooth as oily rollers in a still sea, lifted it, 
let it fall, lifted it again. The trees moved. The 
light in Miss Min’s window went out. George, like 
a tall shadow on an invisible leash, threw himself 
along the paths, twisting about this turn and that, 
angry, resentful, shaking his limber shoulders to rid 
himself of the sting of her words, which had fallen 
across the tenderness of his own compliment to her. 
She was his wine, she told herself, his wine to drink. 
He thirsted for her and she denied herself to him. 
That compliment, which would have flattered any 
other lover, had stung her pride. She did not want 
to give herself, as an elixir, then, to the need of any 
man, her mean need being only to save Sophie, to 
hold her back from any of the ordinary homely uses 
of life for some especial fame and sanctification, 
for some super-service. Again Roger’s harsh-shrill 
- tones tingled in her ears — could that be the natural 
voice of her own mind? — ‘That’s how it ought to be 
when strong people love each other...’ ‘If you 
don’t admit that Georgie Cray is a nauseous potion 
for your soul to contemplate...’ Her brain was in 
horrid confusion. Life and thought had already en- 
tangled and bewildered her will, wrapped a great 
cobweb all about her brain. She had no fixed star. 
She was not a mere instinctive woman, to love and 
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to serve, she was not a pure philosopher to balance 
and to deny and to sacrifice, nor was she even a 
thoroughgoing convert to self-preservation as was 
Roger Brent. She had not yet been able to master 
that religion of a ‘great contempt.’ The book of 
Roger’s quoting offered her now its phrase, ‘A 
dangerous crossing, a dangerous wayfaring, a dan- 
gerous looking-back, a dangerous trembling and 
halting.’ 

All the while more and more strongly, while the 
brain of Sophie tried for hardness, coolness, a just 
selfishness, the body of Sophie hungered for Geor- 
gie’s arms. He was so sweet. He was so sweet. 

Her breast lifted. She moved, held out her hand. 
‘George,’ she heard her own voice calling brokenly, 
‘George, come back.’ 

He ran, leaping the borders, he held her. She felt 
happy again, giddy and safe. His kisses were on her 
lips and neck. What more could any one desire than 
kisses? 

‘You'll give me a chance, beloved?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Oh, yes.’ 

‘Because you love me?’ 

‘Because I love you.’ 

Sor 

‘So.’ 

Her brain made mockery of the old spells, laughed 
at her weakness and the sweet bird-mating quality 
of his voice and speech. There was no simplicity in 
her surrender. Three quarters of the woman held 
herself aloof. Only a fraction of Sophie lay in 
George’s arms. But what did lie there was her girl- 
hood and her romanticism. Like him she was only 
twenty-four years old. A cold voice said, ‘This is 
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going to be as brief as summer. You are not really 
captured by this sweet young man. Your senses 
are in thrall for the limit of a dream. Already, now 
that you are comforted, you begin to think again.’ 

The moon set. The river ran as black as a storm. 
‘The insect voices droned to a leaden silence. There 
began to be a smell of dawn. The bench where they 
sat was wet and cold with dew. A bird piped, cool, 
sweet, sudden as a shepherd on an Attic hill. 

‘Good-night, George. I must go in.’ 

They parted in the hall by candlelight, looking like 
ghosts. Sophie, because her brain had watched all 
night, knew that they were dead lovers, that already 
the torch of her first young love had burned out. 
George’s last weary kiss had all the flavor of good- 
bye. 

Long years afterward Sophie wondered if it had 
not been the flavor of that kiss, bitter and dry, that 
had drawn him at once to his despairing folly. 

She went up to her room, turned on its lights, and 
sat down in a big, chintz-covered chair. All crum- 
pled and damp she was. Roger, she knew now, had 
come closer to her inward self than George. Because 
he recognized the cold, intractable brain and will of 
her. George had slid into her heart and would slide 
out of it again. But Roger had made a wound, a 
scar, upon her will. He had kissed her by force upon 
her mouth, which could not forget the bruise of that 
kiss from which she had fought with all her strength 
to save it. Not all George’s tenderness had cured her 
lips. They had been bruised by Roger. The bullying 
fool! The hardy, ‘vulgar fool! A stable-boy at 
courtship! Sophie laughed, being too tired now to 
cry. She was tired of the very thought of ‘loving,’ of 
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men, masterful or sweet. She would creep into that 
high white lovely bed of hers and sleep... sleep. 
Sleep — or death if sleep withheld itself — was the 
only simple and quiet solution for these tangled 
skeins and veils, these thoughts and songs and sins. 
She was tired. Lights out and dawn rising, linen 
that smelled of lavender...and...at last... cool 
sleep. 

Perhaps three hours later, she sat up in her bed, 
all awake and alive with a sense of objective reality 
as sharp as vinegar. The sun was a rose in her win- 
dow. A voice was speaking her name. 

She slipped from her covers, wrapped herself, and 
came over, clear-eyed, hard and keen of all her rested 
senses, to the sill. A man was climbing up towards 
her on the heavy wisteria vines beside the porch, 
which stood out at right angles from the wall be- 
neath her. He swung to and fro like some sort of 
wounded bat, flopping, awkward, his face turned up. 
It was a hot, red, unpinned face. Its eyes bloodshot, 
its lips shaken with every uncoérdinated dangerous 
movement of the body. Sophie did not know this 
man at all. But she did not call out for help. He 
was halfway up the wall towards her window. If he 
fell, she told herself, he would strike against the 
cement border of the cellar window-area just be- 
neath. She leaned out. 

‘George!’ she cried sharply in a whisper. ‘Get 
down! Go back!’ But still, although she knew his 
name, she did not recognize him in the least. 

His breath, as she leaned out to make him hear, 
rose reeking up to her face stronger than all the dew 
and grass and flower and earth-smells of the morning. 
He gave a great noisy hiccup and swung about, 
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heavy, uncertain, gesticulating, with one hand 
momentarily detached. 

prast).ior.a las “fling, Soph... lash fling... 
you woul’n’ grudge Georgie lash fling. Lishen. Nice 
serenade for you. Took trouble learn’t.’ Queer 
words came from him to a tune she had once heard 
whistled furtively beside her by an urchin in a 
street. He grasped her sill in both hands, flinging 
sideways, just missing a fall, and heaved himself up 
to lie grotesquely there caught by his ribs, his elbows 
high, a gargoyle turned about. 

‘More love, Soph...see... mush more love from 
you to me. Lemme come in. You don’ know how 
kiss. French kiss. With accent on the ‘‘e.’”’ Teach 
you fore breakfash. Darlin’ li'l’ red-haired Soph .. .’ 

This was not to be endured, the smell and sight 
and sound of it, its vacancy, its silliness, its in- 
humanity. Sophie’s rash blood burned up to her 
bright hair. Her body acted for her. She struck him 
off her window-sill as she would have struck away 
some clinging, noxious animal. 

‘Get down,’ she said. 

He fell, shouting, loose-limbed, missed the cement, 
and made a thud on turf. 

After a blind instant, Sophie leaned out to look. 
He lay staring up, not at her, but at the sky, and his 
mouth was wide open. His hands were clutching the 
grass. He got up slowly, was violently sick, and 
thereafter lurched away. Drunkenness had saved 
his bones. 

Sophie laughed. Then she went straight into her 
bathroom, where, stripping off her sheer robe as 
though it had been George’s arms, tearing it, throw- 
ing it away, she turned on the ice-cold shower and 
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stepped beneath it. Her outcry was of rapture and 
of pain. 

She saw herself in the mirror defenseless, white- 
skinned, sleek-haired, and she seemed to hear David 
Cray’s voice pronouncing judgment on her naked- 
ness. ‘Sophia Copley ...a potential murderess.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


In the Cray-Copley situation, fast becoming a tri- 
angle rather of the infernal than of the eternal vari- 
ety, the fact which most perturbed Averil, mother 
of David and of George, was that the woman 
whom she began to perceive that both her sons de- 
sired should be a red-haired girl. Averil had brown 
hair herself. 

When George, after an acute bilious attack, 
brought on, Averil believed, by overindulgence in 
salmon, by newspaper recipe out of a can, decided 
abruptly to leave Kinterhoek for Greenwich Village, 
Averil was more in triumph than in sorrow. He was 
not, then, she told herself, in permanent thrall; he 
was still, as it were, faithful to a brown-haired 
woman. Miss Min’s portrait being finished and 
gloriously unrecognizable, there was nothing, Averil 
supposed, to keep a genius in Kinterhoek. He had 
invested, source of money for the investment un- 
known to Averil and David, in some authentic orig- 
inals, Spanish paintings, brought over to America 
by a Russian Princess whom George was now be- 
friending and for whom and himself and the lender 
of the money he meant to make a fortune out of the 
sale of the originals. He had hired a studio with the 
proceeds of Miss Min’s portrait. His New York 
friends were clamoring for him. 

‘It’s too bad about poor little Sophie,’ said Averil 
in confidence to Cousin Holly, to Mary Brent, to 
David, to any one in Kinterhoek; she was ‘afraid, 
perhaps, that Georgie had not been quite careful. 
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These artist temperaments.’ And poor little Sophie, 
who had never been so ‘little’ before, was ‘not used 
to the ways of the Continent and of George.’ Averil 
was afraid, the ‘least bit afraid, that Sophie had been 
touched.’ She looked pale. She had lost weight. 

In fact, poor Sophie, who, indeed, felt smaller than 
ever before in her well-grown life, had been very 
profoundly touched. The effect upon a mind, which 
had been chiefly occupied in self-analysis, of an 
abrupt realization of its talent for folly and for sin, 
was one of pained bewilderment. Sophie, the high 
priestess of the religion of control, had been instinc- 
tive, blind, had yielded her sense to a glamour of 
moonlight and of summer, of masculine young 
charm, only to swing, with a more shameful aban- 
donment of self-respect, into disgustful violence. 
That brutal instant at her window, with the cool 
red sunrise in her face, frightened her memory. 
Ugly ...ugly...a ‘garden of old Verona’ turned 
to the uses of a slap-stick comedy in which horror, 
like an Arabian phantasy, had been masked only by 
grotesqueness from its red accomplishment. That 
her physical struggle with Roger Brent had pre- 
ceded it so closely accentuated her agony of un- 
certainty and self-disgust. She had been misread, 
mishandled, mocked. There was no good in the 
loves of her two lovers, superman and artist. Both 
philosophy and romance had played her false. 

Before leaving Kinterhoek, Georgie, of course, 
came clamoring at her door. She refused to see him. 
A letter, one of Sophie’s masterpieces — in a stormy 
lifetime she wrote hundreds of them! — described 
her state of mind and heart so fully, so explicitly to 
a rejected lover, that George, already afraid of the 
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dim, white-faced mznad of a window-sill, shrank 
away at last from her threshold with a shriveled 
heart. On that forlorn occasion he stood, twisting 
the terrible letter, laughing and chatting to Miss 
Min in the square old hall, hating Sophie, his lips 
wrenched with hatred while they smiled; George 
was capable of fairly vigorous hatred. Thereafter, 
returned to Clover Cottage and sitting on his trunk, 
he said to David, ‘You may have the witch, if you 
want her, Dave, I’m through.’ 

‘I’m afraid you are, George,’ said David in a voice 
like the point of Cock’s Feather’s practiced sword. 
George looked up at him for an instant through his 
scattered curly hair. David’s sentence had given 
him his first real sensation of shame and of defeat. 

Meanwhile, Sophie thought. She thought by day 
and by night, holding her bright head between her 
hands. She called it thinking. ‘I want,’ she said to 
herself in Miss Min’s phrase, ‘I want to understand.’ 
She sharpened her pencils and took out Volume 
Thirteen of her Journal. She tried to analyze George, 
Roger, and herself. Pages she covered in that long, 
desperate, loose-jointed handwriting of hers. And 
the sum and substance of what she wrote was that it 
was still only Sophie whom Sophie really loved. 
‘Until I love some man better than myself,’ she 
swore, ‘I must be honorably single, life and heart 
and mind.’ And she closed Volume Thirteen and felt 
a little happier. 

Aunt Minnie came in upon the closing of that 
volume. 

‘Mary Brent is on the telephone.’ 

‘Damn the telephone!’ said Sophia, and went 
downstairs. 
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‘Oh, Sophie, won’t you come over and show me 
how to do that cross-stitch thing? Mother seems 
really interested in it. I don’t dare come out myself. 
I’ve a devastating cold. Come to the old library, 
please. Roger is leaving to-morrow, and he and 
Father seem to need the whole house to argue in 
about Roger’s plans. It’s perfectly horrible to hear 
them...’ Sophie in fact could hear Adam, shrill 
and acid, somewhere suggesting that Mary stop 
‘gabbling on that ’phone’ or he’d forbid her its use 
for a fortnight. ‘We’ll be quiet,’ Mary valiantly but 
with small, breath continued, ‘in the library. I’m 
so stupid about learning things. Will you be pa- 
tient?’ 

“All right. Dl be there.’ 

Sophie hung up, just in time, she imagined by the 
sound, to save Mary from physical violence at 
Adam’s hands, and looked out. It was raining, a hot 
September rain. 

‘Mary’s a bore,’ said Sophie, found a raincoat, re- 
fused with some ill-temper to wear her overshoes, 
and went out bareheaded in the rain, across the 
road and up the Brents’ lawn, and, by way of a wet 
hedged pathway, the wettest pathway she had ever 
followed, she thought, to the French window of the 
library. There was Mary, blinking over a book and 
mopping a wet, red nose. She wore a hot-looking red 
flannel-ish dress, and her hair was straggling. | 

‘I — I love these books that David’s father used 
to read,’ said Mary, apologizing for her occupation 
...She always apologized for whatever she hap- 
pened to be doing ...in the manner of a nervous 
little dog. ‘David told me these were his father’s 
favorite books.’ 
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‘They ought to be David’s books, I think,’ said 
Sophie. This timid Mary waked the tyrant in her as 
she did in Roger. Sophie was impatient of timidity, 
and harder towards feminine weakness than towards 
masculine. 

Mary agreed abjectly. ‘I think they ought, in- 
deed, Sophie. I told Father so once.’ 

‘Not twice, Mary.’ 

“He wasn’t exactly angry. He just said they’d 
gone in with the sale of the house and that David 
had no claim on them. He’s always allowed David to 
read here whenever he liked. Those books in the 
eastern case were David’s father’s special favorites. 
And David used to come here and read them when 
he was a little boy. I suppose his mother must have 
told him ...or perhaps they were marked. I don’t 
really know. We used to find Davey here so often — 
Roger and I — we were always trying to chivvy him 
out of it. He would stick in here nice days when we 
wanted to play, with his head in a book. I can see it 
now, that yellow cowlick over the top of the leather 
chair.’ Mary smiled. There was real beauty in her 
smile. ‘It’s queer, isn’t it? how that dead father, so 
young, too, when he died, came to mean so much to 
David, even when he was a little boy. I think his 
father is more real to him than any other person and 
has had more to do, in a way, with the making of 
him into what he is.’ 

‘What is he?’ asked Sophie carelessly, and didn’t 
wait for any answer. ‘Does David seem ‘‘made’”’ to 
you? To me he’s always seemed especially some- 
thing that just... happened, a victim of circum- 
stances.’ 

Mary faintly flushed. ‘I’m not much good at 
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analyzing people,’ she said. She laid down her book 
and unhooked a work-bag from her chair. | 
‘I got the canvas, Sophie, and the cotton and the 
pattern, but I don’t see how to get them into action 
somehow.’ She began to pull out these articles with 
her uncertain dampish fingers, unhealthy fingers. 
Not to watch them, Sophie took up the book. It was 
a little square leather-covered volume, rather like 
Sophie’s own journals, of which she had finished, by 
means of that summary of her heart’s record, Volume 
Thirteen. But this one now in her hand was ancient, 
shabby, lined with narrow writing in brown ink. 
Idly, then with a sudden white-hot sense of pain and 
pleasure, Sophie read. 

It is by living resolutely in the Whole, the good 
and the beautiful that the Soul wins its eternal life. 
As we rise to this sphere we apprehend more and 
more significant facts about existence. The lower 
facts are not lost or forgotten, but they fall into their 
true place on a greatly reduced scale. Mere time 
succession as well as local position become relatively 
unimportant. The date and duration of life are seen 
to be very insignificant facts. Individuality, as 
determined by local separation in different bodies 
and not on distinctions of character, is seen to be a 
very small matter. On the other hand, the great un- 
selfish interests, such as science, and love of know- 
ledge of all kinds, the love of art and beauty in all its 
forms, and above all goodness in its purest form, un- 
selfish affection, are seen to be the true life of the 
Soul. In attaining this life it has to pass out of the 
normal soul-life into a higher sphere, not dominated 
by time: it has passed from death to life and enjoys 
eternal life, though in the midst of time. Christ says 
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quite explicitly that we can only save our souls by 
losing them. That is to say, the Soul must sacrifice 
what seem at the time to be its own interests in the 
service of the higher life which it will some day call 
its own...’ 

A word sang through Sophie’s mind, a word she 


had forgotten, ‘service ...service...’ She repeated 
it dazedly now over and over to herself. ‘The serv- 
ice...of a higher life...’ Mysterious snow-peaks 


seemed to rise along a far-away horizon of her mind. 
No. She had thrown all that away... the coward- 
ice of the mystics, that ‘holy form of debauchery,’ 
that ‘peace in nothingness,’ that will to be ‘too 
good’ for this world, that ‘form of madness.’ It was 
not for her. It was for another sort of soul... its 
beauty was a dangerous delusion. 

Mary began, “See here, Sophie, doesn’t the pattern 
go like this?’ when a voice, abrupt, cold, masterful, 
spoke at the library door: 

‘Father wants you, Mary. I'll take care of your 
visitor.’ 

Roger came in, seeming to melt Mary away and to 
rise up in her place. 

‘Oh,’ said Sophie, ‘it was you, Roger, that got me 
out in the rain.’ 

‘By a Machiavellian use of Mary on the tele- 
phone. I knew you wanted to see me again before I 
left. So I spared your pride and sacrificed my own. 
I hear you’ve broken your engagement to George 
Cray.’ 

There was something salutary in Roger’s crudity. 
Sophie’s fogs of thought and feeling seemed to evap- 
orate. Anger, a certain pleasurable excitement, 
caused by this man’s resolute handling of life, and a 
wholesome young amusement, cleared her air. 


/ 
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‘I did want to see you... for just one reason, not 
important enough, though, to allow me to... dis- 
turb you. It occurred to me, Roger, that you would 
probably imagine that what you said and did — 
last week — had had some influence on my decision. 
Since the break came just afterwards, not later than 
twenty-four hours, I think, I imagined ta you'd 
like to believe . 

Roger lnnehed! He had a gnome-like fashiod of 
laughter, hugged himself, bent and rocked a little, 
looking up quite unmirthfully into her eyes and 
emitting his loud ‘Hoo...Hoo...’ 

‘It didn’t occur to me that you broke off your 
engagement out of deference to my opinion or my 
feelings or as a consequence of my action — by 
which, I take it, you mean my kissing you against 
your will — but, Sophie, zow I believe you did.’ 

‘Stop laughing,’ said Sophie, ‘and since you are 
here, and since you’ve got me here, sit down and 

. be yourself.’ 

(aRoger kept on prowling in his misshapen attitude, 
and still chuckled. 

‘I was a little afraid,’ Sophie went on, staring at 
him, ‘that you’d hear that I had decided not to 
marry George, and that in your egotism and master- 
fulness you might think . 

‘That you’d decided to ‘marry me? Well, have 
you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘T thought not... yet.’ 

‘But, just this fae minute, Roger, ins teea ee as 
you are, I’ve decided that, in spite of fifty good 
reasons for not wanting ever to see you again, and at 
least a hundred justifications for my telling Charles 
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to throw you out of the house if you should try to 
enter it...’ 

‘Which I didn’t.’ | 

‘,..there’s something in you, Roger, that is 
valuable to me, important to me. I have a real 
desire for your friendship.’ 

‘Splendid!’ 

He came over abruptly and sat down beside her 
on that battered leather sofa which had formerly 
been the support chosen for his own bodily chastise- 
ment at Adam’s hands. He kept his arms, gnome- 
like, wrapped about him. His wrist watch showed 
strapped sturdily about a thick dark wrist. ‘I like 
your spirit. But you can’t have my friendship. I 
don’t make friends of women. Love me... or leave 
me.’ 

Sophie smiled. ‘You amuse me.’ 

‘Splendid! But I can’t amuse you when I’m in 
Texas, can I? Are you going to wait for me again, 
Sophie? Will you give me another chance?’ 

‘No, Superman. Though, I admit, that just as an 
act of sportsmanship, I’d like to.’ 

The blood rushed across his face and was immedi- 
ately reflected on her own. They looked at each 
other through a sort of glow. 

‘Do you want me to kiss you?’ Roger whispered. 
‘I’m always ready.’ 

She got up and, moving across the width of the 
room, turned at the cold fireplace and stood to face 
him, a great globe, terrestrial and celestial, on either 
side of her. 

‘Hoo!’ he mocked. ‘You fancy yourself there, 
don’t you? Between two worlds. Prophetess and 
sybil. You know, Sophie, your virginity is making a 
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pompous little ass out of you. You and your red 
hair and your... colossal vanity. Some day, when 
you fall off your own pedestal . . . nobody else that 
I know of has ever set you up with one...and I 
catch you...I’m going to catch you!...do you 
know what’s the first thing I’ll do for the good of 
your soul...?’ 

‘Will you listen to me — since you got me here 
... for five minutes, Roger?’ 

‘For a lifetime, Sophie. But that’s one real 
difficulty. We both prefer the other fellow to do the 
listening.’ 

He settled back in his leathery corner and took 
out his pipe. 

‘May I smoke? It helps to keep me quiet.’ 

‘You may smoke.’ 

‘Thanks. Whata farce! “May I,madam? You 
may, sir. Thanks.’’ Goon, Sophie. I'll smoke, any- 
way, your permission be damned! And perhaps I'll 
listen to you. It’s easier just — to look. The rain 
has made your hair curly. You have the loveliest 
skin ever slipped over the flesh of a woman. Your 
neck is mother-of-pearl . .. and that green frock... 
Oh, well! Oh, Hell! Get on with your damned 
exposition ... You'll be talking about yourself when 
you're eighty-five years old, but then I can shut my 
eyes and... remember... “the beauty of fire from 
the beauty of embers.’”’ May I look, Queen Sophia, 
‘between Hell and Heaven’’?’ 

But Sophia, being so poor a listener, had already 
begun to talk. 

This is part of what she said in Crayscrotchet 
library on that wet September afternoon of 
1920: 
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‘You took it for granted the other day, didn’t you, 
Roger, that I was in love with you?’ 

‘I did,’ said Roger, roundly but unheeded. 

“You thought that the reason for my apparent — 
er — resistance...’ 

‘It was a lot more than apparent...’ 

‘Shut up, Roger... the reason for my resistance 
was only a sort of instinct of “surrender-after-a- 
fight.’””’ Now, I know why you came to that con- 
clusion, how you fell into that misunderstanding, 
and I[’ll admit you weren’t altogether unjustified. 
It wasn’t entirely your fault. You and I have de- 
veloped a theory of life, a sort of working faith, 
which is based on honesty and courage. I like those 
qualities in you. You are not a weakling. And you 
can take punishment.’ 

‘By God, I can.’ 

‘And I respect your hardness. I like it. I even 
love it. To that extent I am a “fighting lover’’!’ 

Roger murmured something in bitter quotation 
marks about a moving-picture studio, but his eyes 
were glittering. 

Sophie advanced a step or two in front of her 
globes, and for all her lover’s mockery she looked 
superb, the power of her spirit stronger for a moment 
even than her beauty. ‘But you do not quite under- 
stand my faith. There are differences between my 
credo and yours. I have allowed you to believe that 
I am done with all the old ideals, the old restraints, 
that I worship only courage, scorn, and the will-to- 
power.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ 

‘,.. That I believe only in the natural splendor 
of that earth-made animal, the man, and of his 
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earth-made mate, the woman, and that, being so 
earthly, all that my body and my heart desired was 
a struggle in the arms of a master, who would, being 
the mightier beast, eventually have his way and so 
convince me utterly of my natural and happy sub- 
jugation.’ 

‘There’s more to my credo than that, Sophie,’ 
Roger muttered, paler than when he came into the 
room. 

‘And there is much more to mine. It’s true, 
sorrowfully true, perhaps—JI can still feel the 
sorrow of it — that I no longer can believe, not even 
for trying — in ‘‘God the Father who has made me 
and all mankind,’ nor in ‘‘God the Son who has 
redeemed me and all the people of God with precious 
blood.’”’ But I do believe — not that we are mere 
animals, but that we are creators of a Man, a man 
that is to be, who in his turn will create a world in 
his own image. I believe that you and I, and a 
hidden world of others, are prophets and predeces- 
sors of this Man, a Race-God, maybe. But that 
belief has not robbed me of my reverence, and my 
love of beauty, and dignity and wise restraint. It 
hasn’t even robbed me of my respect for the belief 
of others...’ Her face grew bright in its pallor. 
‘When I see the beauty —a sort of flash of the — 
beauty — of such a life, for instance, as... David 
Grays tHe 

Roger brought down his fist with a great thump 
against the leather. 

‘By God!’ he shouted. ‘Now I see.’ 

Sophie stopped, her lips apart, a startled pro- 
phetess. 
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‘I’ve got you... I’ve got you... straight.’ 

Involuntarily she stammered, ‘What?... 
AVE oie." 

‘Your need for me, Sophie, has been to fortify 
you in what you call your faith. You wanted me to 
build up your shaky scorn for those that crucify 
themselves. You cling to me — to what you call my 
hardness — because ... and oh, the Lord-that-isn’t 
deliver us from this woman-creature who will 
never be anything but a soft slave! ... because 
you've always been so damned afraid that you are 
going to marry that self-crucifier, David Cray!’ 

Roger’s harsh, shouting voice kept the sound of 
the name in reverberation, weaving through the 
steady rhythms of the rain. Sophie’s face became 
suspenseful, her eyes began to gather a clear light. 
She dropped them presently upon Roger, crouching 
on the edge of the sofa as though he held himself 
back from a tigerish spring at her throat. 

‘I don’t think so, Roger,’ said Sophie in a small, 
dreamy, and childlike voice, no longer in any degree 
that of a prophetess or sybil. ‘No. I don’t really 
think so. Only, I know now that I’m afraid... I’m 
afraid ... yes, I really believe that I am afraid not 
to marry David Cray.’ 

Roger, clenched to the sofa, laughed until the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 


CHAPTER X 


QUAINTLY in the fashion of her arrogant and articu- 
late little girlhood, did Sophia Copley, twenty-five 
years old, after the barrenness of winter and the 
restless hesitancies of another spring, signify to her 
neighbor, David Cray, that it was her unalterable 
intention to be married to him. 

She found him a difficult young man to interview. 

John Lane, more and more frequently a victim to 
his rheumatism, was deliberating, while in bed or 
out of it, a sale of the preponderant interest in the 
First National Bank to a certain Abel Gosboch. 
Abel, with Oriental patience, had dwelt at Kinter- 
hoek’s outskirts on a renovated Benson estate, a 
place of lawns and gardens, imported rare shade 
trees and a mile or so of wrought-iron fence, as 
nearly as possible a facsimile of Crayscrotchet, for 
as many as Jacob’s proverbial years of servitude, 
without gaining entrance into what passed for Kin- 
terhoek’s society or even more than a precarious 
foothold in its business world. He had a beautiful 
young wife, absent for the most part in New York, 
but he was himself gray-haired, retiring, solitary. 
He owned the moving-picture house and the ferry, 
but occupied himself very little, it appeared, with 
either toy. In 1921, he emerged, possessed with a 
desire to buy the bank. 

He met with energetic opposition. There was 
even a party, led by Pres Marcoon, the druggist, 
who desired to burn a fiery cross, as an expression of 
county sentiment, on Gosboch’s front lawn. Adam 
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Brent headed a more conservative, but even more 
relentless portion of the public. Adam had offered 
to buy the bank himself. It was Brent’s pertinacity 
and dogmatic insolence that first influenced John 
Lane in Gosboch’s favor. The president inter- 
viewed Gosboch, visited him at ‘Tall Trees,’ drank 
his excellent wines, listened to his wife’s accom- 
plished music. The acute and sprightly Jew, 
seemingly indifferent, enormously determined, won 
over John Lane. John thought that, when he should 
be dead, the First National could find no more 
astute and promising foster-parent than this dark 
gentleman of means. He determined to sell out 
to Gosboch. Let Adam Brent and the rest of the 
outraged community... be damned...and learn 
better, as it would. 

This impending disturbance in the First Nation- 
al’s equilibrium had kept Kinterhoek in ferment and 
David in continual consultation. There had been, 
besides, a ‘drive’ for the building of a county hos- 
pital for whose finance committee David was chosen 
chairman. There had been a scandal in the affairs 
of the Kinterhoek Orphanage. The Boy Scouts had 
organized a demonstration of picturesque he-boy 
efficiency to attract a larger membership. Sawter’s 
Variety Store had gone into sudden bankruptcy. 
It was thought that Sawter would go to jail. David 
was appointed receiver. The town, the county, so 
it seemed to Sophia, had determined to use this one 
young man as yeast for all its ferments, the hidden 
end and purpose being to keep him safe from her 
outstretched and impatient hand. After business 
hours he was ‘in conference’... that is what the 
stenographer called it...at night, cars stood at 
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Averil’s front door, dusty Fords for the most part, 
and her sitting-room windows remained bright and 
voiceful of bass consultation until after midnight. 
This David had not time, it seemed, for Sophie’s 
confidences. He apologized. He excused himself. 
He couldn’t possibly come for dinner, no, ‘thanks a 
lot,’ nor for lunch nor for tea... not even on Sun- 
days. The Copley garden that spring was vacant 
of his swift, adventurous-seeming entrances and 
exits, of his silence and his friendly, listening pre- 
sence. And yet, so Sophia observed, he had half- 
hours, yes, even whole ones, for the library at 
Crayscrotchet and for Mary Brent. 

A chance meeting, a chat in Averil’s presence 
or under Cousin Holly’s garrulous chaperonage, a 
consultation at the bank — and who could choose 
the shiny bareness of a safe-deposit vault for her 
purposes? — these gave Sophie no possible excuse 
for self-revelation. She grew cold, hurt, angry, and 
at last, passionate. Imperiously, then, she sum- 
moned her recalcitrant cashier. 

‘David’ — over the telephone in business hours 
— ‘David. Hullo. May I speak to Mr. Cray? 
This 7s Mr. Cray? I didn’t recognize your voice. 
Hullo, David, you must please stop in on your way 
home to-day. You’re not coming home? I didn’t 
mean lunch-time. This afternoon. At five. Or six. 
Any hour then. Seven. Eight. Nine... David...’ 
Her voice broke. ‘You refuse to see me?’ She 
listened for a careful minute, her face scarlet, her 
eyes wet to the tips of russet eyelashes. ‘Good-bye.’ 

She hung up the receiver, put her head down on © 
the big Breton chest that held the Copley telephone, 
and wept. 
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She was hardly done with her crying, had moved 
no farther from the station of her rage and her dis- 
appointment than the lower half of the back Dutch 
door against which she leaned, contemplating lilacs 
and -remembering unwillingly the sweetness of 
George Cray, when a step approached her rapidly 
from the hallway behind her, and David stood close 
at her bare elbow. 

‘Sophie’ — he was a little breathless — ‘you 
were really angry with me, weren’t you? I’ve 
skipped lunch. Tell me what I’ve done.’ 

“You... you...Come out. No. Come in.’ 

She swept him into the room at the east side of the 
hall, a brown, dim, deep-silled room that smelled of 
matting and of prints and of old maps, and, through 
its windows now, of May. She sat on one of the 
deep sills, radiance caught in the edges of her hair 
and sheer dress. 

‘David, you’ve been avoiding me for months. 
And I meant...all winter — to see so much of 
you...to know you better.’ 

David laid down his hat on a mahogany table, 
somewhat neglected in the matter of dusting by 
Sally, and restrained, Sophie thought, an impulse 
to go prowling to and fro across the floor, standing 
before her instead, patiently submissive to reproach. 

‘I’m sorry, Sophie. I’m really run to death...’ 

‘I think you believe, David, that Kinterhoek 
would cease to function if you robbed it now and 
then of an hour of your executive ability.’ 

His eyes shifted like those of a Zoo specimen, one 
of the larger carnivoras. 

‘Don’t you .. . love me any more?’ said Sophie on 
a shaken note of lightness... of laughter. 
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David went towards the door. All of these old 
rooms had doors which were punctiliously closed 
by Miss Min’s training. There was no hint of bun- 
galow or suburban exhibitionism in the Copley 
Homestead. David set his hand upon the old glass 
knob. 

‘David!’ Sophie stormed, springing down from 
her sill and throwing all pretense of lightness and of 
laughter to the four winds of her offense. ‘You shall 
not insult me. I won’t have it. I say, I won’t. You 
shall notinsult me, behave to me like a cad. . . a boor. 
Are you punishing me for refusing to marry your 
brother? Or...or...Obviously you have a real, 
cold, bitter grievance against me. I insist upon 
your apologizing or explaining.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Sophie. You know very well 
why I avoid you.’ He smiled faintly. ‘I... just 
...can’t stand you any more. That’s all.’ 

‘That’s... all?’ echoed an amazed Sophie whis- 
peringly. 

‘I mean ...I just can’t. I don’t see why it’s my 
duty to submit myself to unnecessary misery; 1s it? 
You can have a lock of my hair, if you like, and work 
it into a wax image and stick hot pins into it...’ 

“Your duty!’ She caught him by his arms and 
shook him, looking up, and her eyes seemed to leap 
with light like black, plunging, swirling water sun- 
struck and deep. ‘It is your duty to marry me. I 
decided that months ago. But you’d never let me 
tell you about it.’ 

She moved about the room, presently, having 
freed herself because she had so much that must 
immediately be said. David sat on in the sofa 
corner, an arm along its back, bent sideways, his 
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head down. He picked uneasily with long and 
clerkly fingers, the tools of a million miles of little 
figures, at the upholstered seat. He tried not to look 
at this absurd, excited girl. He was profoundly 
wretched. 

With a fatal clarity, as by a gift of second sight, 
he knew that now she must have her way with him, 
and that this way lay long, and perilous, and barred 
with rocks and thorns and traps for anguish, before 
them both until the end. His brain, so long resist- 
ant, had acquired the habit of control towards her. 
It was with a real agony that it began to break. Not 
the softness of her body in his arms, not the uncer- 
tain cool beseeching of her lips on his, had been 
able yet to charm the cramp out of his will. This 
Sophie had once betrayed him publicly and with 
mockery, had trampled into the dust his secret 
panache, this Sophie had so often tempted him with 
a promise of favor if David would only surrender 
his philosophy to her clearer courage. She had 
begged him to ‘play hookey, please just once... 
just once...’ Passionately she had urged him to 
go to war, to fling off that fatal compunction of his 
for ‘woman’s cares and tender-heartedness’ and to 
put on a uniform, forgetting Averil and Alethea and 
John Lane and all the needful rest of them, and to 
go...to go. He had said always, obstinately, 
doggedly — at eleven years, ‘I wouldn’t be bad... 
or good, Sophie, for that. I don’t need you to love 
me.’ And, at twenty-three, ‘I’ll not go to war to 
win your applause, my dear, because I’ve damn well 
learned how to get along without it.’ But now what 
was there for him to say? He sat there and listened, 
tried not to listen, while her voice poured on, tune- 
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ful, triumphant. Roger, she hated. George, she 
despised. David Cray, it seemed, had her deliberate, 
mature approval. 

Whom, in God’s name, cried David suddenly, did 
Sophia Copley .. . love? 


BOOK III 
TROLLS 


‘Now, when the feast was spread, down came the trolls.’ 
Old Fatry-Tale 





BOOK III 
TROLLS 


CHAPTER I 


WHEN Sophia Copley married David Cray, which 
she did in the autumn of 1921, not many weeks after 
she had answered his question, ‘Whom in God’s 
name did Sophia Copley love?’ with the statement 
that she would like to be allowed to love him, Miss 
Minnie leased the old Copley Homestead and took 
her empty basket of a life from which the adopted 
kitten, called Sophia, had leaped out at last, and 
her earnest need ‘to understand,’ across the Atlantic 
Ocean to the south of France. Miss Min, it appeared, 
had always wanted to live abroad for a while. 

She remained there, conscientiously trying to 
master the language and valiantly resisting inter- 
mittent homesickness, for three years. 

Sophia did not reproach her, though she felt the 
abrupt desertion very keenly. But, before the three 
years were done, she acknowledged to herself that 
the effect upon her own life of Aunt Min’s impulsive 
departure had been a tonic one — a tonic necessary 
for an uncertain will. If the Homestead had stood 
open for refuge and retreat ... there were if-clauses 
in the mind of David’s wife which remained forever 
without their complementary resultants. 

When Sophia Copley — to begin the story of her 
married life again, but from another angle — had mar- 
ried David Cray, she thought she knew her Kinter- 
hoek, her Clover Cottage, and her David. It wasa 
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shock, from which three years meant only a con- 
valescence, to find that she knew none of them... 
not one. 

Bright-hairea, aloof, respected, Sophia Copley for 
twenty-six years had swept about her Kinterhoek, 
receiving the smiles, salutes, and greetings of its 
friendly townspeople. She had had a playful phrase 
for Pres Marcoon, a sympathetic one for Sawter’s 
hollow reed of a wife, a social, smartly slangy one 
for that family which she was pleased to call for her 
own amusement the ‘Phatt-Phipps.’ She had per- 
formed her charities, affably mixing with the chosen 
fellow-committee members; she had, detached of 
intellect, aided Mary Brent and Miss Min and other 
Kinterhoek ladies in the church work and parish 
activities. Once or twice a year she and Miss Min 
had given a large tea at the Homestead, where she 
had then shaken hands with all the Kinterhoek and 
county world, had gossiped more or less harmlessly 
with its women and smiled, more or less encourag- 
ingly, upon its men. There had been occasional 
reverberations, ‘easily managed by a little tact.’ 
And, all the while, these women and these men had 
been shadows, symbols, Mr. and Mrs. 1, 2, and 3, a 
mere decoratively grotesque frieze for her exclusive, 
introverted life. 

Sophia, acclaimed and wooed, had, like a story- 
book queen, looked out and above the heads of the > 
populace and had pondered only ...royalty. She 
knew, or thought she knew, until Roger’s violence 
and her own had shaken her security, this Sophia, 
and by the aid of books and music and young men’s 
flattery she had created for her an ample, spacious, 
thoughtful world, a most untroubled world. 
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In David’s house all day the hours were devoured 
by little mouths. There was no space, no silence, 
no seclusion, except in the tiny bedroom she shared 
with David, where, under the eaves with the river 
running by, she was hot in summer and cold in 
winter, and to which Averil could come with her 
smile to see that she wasn’t ‘up to any mischief,’ 
and Cousin Holly with her tap-tap-tapping and her 
sidelong, egg-shaped person, crammed with false 
emotion and sickly small suspicions, hunting for 
the bruise in Sophie’s mind. In that house Sophie 
was rarely able to ponder undisturbed, even more 
rarely able to read consecutive pages of any book. 
She understood David’s devotion to Crayscrotchet’s 
library. Averil and Cousin Holly had a genius for 
interruption. If any one took up a book it was a 
signal for sociable comment or for confidence. In 
that generation, Sophie decided, a woman took up a 
book only to show that she was bored and would like 
to be more humanly amused. 

Sophie remembered how she had pitied George, 
‘picturing what he must have endured in the com- 
pany of his Clover Cottage family, its small twilight 
chattiness, its lamplit, narrow domestic intimacy, 
uneventful, monotonous. She had pictured those 
evenings during which George, used to the fiery 
eloquence of the Déme and the Rotonde, must 
have sat in torment under the slow-dropping contro- 
versies of Averil, the inconsecutive emotional gulp- 
ings and cluckings of Cousin Holly, and David’s 
immense patient silences. But this, like all her 
preconceived ideas, vanished before the reality of 
Clover Cottage nights. The days, yes, they were 
chatty and domestic, though by no means so mo- 
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notonous as one might fancy — personalities shut 
together in a little house have a way of inventing 
varieties of drama; but the nights! All Kinterhoek, 
the Kinterhoek she had never known, seemed to 
pass its hours, with varying, recurrent faces, between 
nine o’clock of night and one of morning, in David’s 
parlor or veranda or on his dry and sunburnt August 
lawn. There would be perhaps an hour after dinner 
of Averil and Cousin Holly, and, when it could be 
managed without injuring Averil’s maternal feel- 
ings, of David to herself, and then ‘they’ would be 
coming, in their Ford cars, or ‘strolling over,’ or 
‘dropping in’ afoot, or, like Jan Ten Eyke, big, 
gaunt, and smiling, behind immemorial teams: the 
tradespeople and the farmers, the doctor, the rector, 
the dentist, the undertaker, the editor of Kinter- 
hoek’s ‘Daily Post,’ the advertising men, the real 
estate men, the Boy Scouts and their officers, the 
schoolmasters; faces and voices she had seen and 
heard for years like the masks and chantings of a 
Greek chorus, coming now suddenly in leading réles, 
unmasked before her, crudely expressive in flesh and 
blood, familiar guests on her husband’s hearth and, 
it would seem, familiar intimates. 

This Sophia, who had spent her youth in self- 
elucidation, listened to with ardent smilings, or with 
sighs of sharp anxiety, must now sit for hours at a 
time, unheeded, a mere woman, the cashier’s pleas- 
antly pretty wife, a fascinated observer, a listener-in 
to the whole gamut of Kinterhoek’s concerns made 
vocal. Fascinated... but unwillingly. She did not 
really like these Clover Cottage nights; she did not 
altogether like these visitors, these friends of David. 
In a hundred ways, of voice, of dress and gesture, 
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they offended her taste, her prejudices, her ideas, 
nor, save for politeness, did they care to garner her 
golden-ripe opinions plucked from books. They did 
not want, it seemed, to listen very much. They 
wanted, after a day of lip- and eye-service in shop 
and office, toexpress themselves, to be relieved of their 
own fruits, the ripenings of a busy day’s experience. 
They wanted to try out their own conclusions, their 
opinions, their desires. And they had them — oh, 
they had them — on every subject under the bright 
American sun. : 

Sophie must either stay down and listen to them 
or join Averil and Cousin Holly in an upstairs bed- 
room to which they repaired at the coming of the 
guests. So she stayed down. She found her brain, 
when brought to this queer social test, curiously re- 
sistant, sluggish, and unwilling. She had been used 
to the company of Hegel, Nietzsche, Renan, to the 
dreaming voices of Beethoven and Bach, of Debussy 
and Ravel, to the slow-moving analyses of Proust, 
of Conrad, Dostoievsky ... but now... 

‘I tell you what it is, Dave, these folks about here 
have got to realize that there’s not going to be any 
real substantial pro-gress possible until they’ve 
learnt to think not just for Scrawny and Jobbs, or 
Brent and Marcoon, but for the whole dang country 
— you'll excuse me, Mrs. Davey, won’t you?... 
heat of argument ... Prohibition, f’rinstance, don’t 
do no harm to you and me’... the speaker took an 
exhibitionistic sip from the tall glass that David had 
provided ... ‘but it’s the poison this law is bound 
to inflict upon the other fellows...’ Or, ‘What I 
wanta say — now lookahere, David, what I gotta 
get over is this... you take the auto-mo-bile ques- 
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tion. That corner — well, it ain’t safe. No, sir, it 
ain’t safe.’ Or, ‘Tie up the town’s money in a moni- 
ment to dead men and refoose a little bit of a play- 
ground to some livin’ kids! Learn ’em to grow up in 
the town streets with the priviludge of lookin’ up 
between their spittin’ and their pettin’ to Mr. Adam 
Brent’s big chaperonin’ sojer gel...’ And, in the 
early days of her marriage before the Gosboch 
matter had settled itself, ‘What d’ye think about 
this Jew, now, David... but what d’ye think about 
lettin’ him in this-away?’ 

David belonged to what Sophie considered a 
‘terrible’ organization called the Kiwanis Club, and 
David was vice-president of the Kinterhoek Country 
Club about to be organized. 

‘You mean they’re going to have a golf-course, 
these people, David?’ cried Sophia Copley. 

“Yes. The Fayres and the Bensons, the Brents, 
your aunt, all turned down the proposition. They 
thought there wasn’t enough of the right kind of 
membership to keep such a club going. But these 
people really need a country club, and they’ll be able 
to swing one, I guess, though it would have been 
easier financially, of course, if Uncle Adam and...’ 

‘But, surely, David, you don’t want to play 
games with all these people?’ 

David, sitting, after a more than usually vehement 
evening amid a wreck of empty glasses, of ashes and 
scattered newspapers, on the arm of the sofa with his 
cheek pressed to Sophie’s shining hair, laughed 
softly. 

‘Well,’ she protested, ‘I suppose as cashier you 
have to know them, but you don’t have to play 
games with them!’ 
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‘Don’t you like them, Sophie? Pres, I mean, and 
Cal and Jimmie Grant and old Ed Canby?’ 

‘Y-yes,’ Sophie admitted slowly. ‘Yes. I think I 
do. But... games!’ 

Three nights later she was playing chess with old 
Ed Canby and David, passing, murmured ‘Games!’ 
in her own tone and made her flush and laugh and 
lose her move. 

And David... David. She had not known David. 
She did not know him now. Sometimes he seemed 
to her something that had no substantial self, a mist, 
a lamp, a watcher in a tower. He was a man. He 
loved her. And very real to her affection now was 
the intimate knowledge she possessed of his finely 
wrought strong body and of what she called his 
‘daily mind.’ Patient, humorous, and dutiful? No. 
‘Not one of these. That was how she had imagined 
him, the ‘good boy,’ the ‘mother’s darling’ and the 
‘teacher’s pet.’ He was not patient...he had a 
blazing, an almost wicked natural swiftness of 
thought and act, and his humor was something not 
so genial as she had fancied it, a more biting and de- 
structive as well as a coarser thing; he had satiric 
sifts that could sear and frighten her, an insight 
into the queer hypocritical minds of men, and a play- 
fulness frantically absurd. Dutifule No. He cut 
through his duty like a desperate pirate captain 
bound for illegal raid, his characteristic mood had a 
sort of black-visored vividness that bore no ap- 
parent relation to his obvious task. What was his 
goal? What were his motives? Whence came that 
mysterious secret zest of his for just living? That 
wasit. In David’s unknown philosophy, life was one 
thing and living was another. Life was a vessel, a 
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makeshift affair of plank and beam and galley-oar, 
but living ...that was a sea-horizon, a strange 
capture sought for, and a wind. His enormous 
tolerance seemed that of a sailor on seven seas, of a 
world-wanderer. 

She could not...and she would not... under- 
stand. For that would have meant acceptance of 
him as a leader, surrender, and Sophia’s faith, after 
three years and with far-reaching differences, still 
called for that great unyielding virtue of contempt. 
Sophia’s soul would not go down into the daily life 
of little men and women, would not surrender itself 
to the needs of the small souls. So long as she did 
not scorn David, life was possible. And she could 
not scorn what she did not understand. 

After three years, then, of her struggle and of her 
bewilderment, Aunt Min came home. 

Again the Homestead, cleaned and emptied of its 
inconsequential tenants, stood open to June and to 
Sophia’s truancy. The instant of Aunt Min’s ar- 
rival, when they met in the wide old hall, strained 
Sophie’s heart. She took the tall old aunt, after one 
look, into her arms. Unchanged, oh, thank God! so 
beautifully unchanged. Hardly more gray, a little 
softer, fuller; less gaunt, and, bless her inner beauti- 
fulness, wet-eyed. They held each other. 


CHAPTER II 


In the old Copley garden that evening, sitting on the 
grass at her aunt’s feet, below the very bench which 
she had shared with George until dawn piped three 
lovely Junes ago, Sophia knew that she had changed. 
She could see the change reflected in Aunt Min’s 
eyes as they dwelt upon her, wondering, watchful, 
saying in the old loyal fashion, ‘I want to under- 
stand.’ 

Sophie found that she had a world of things to say, 
and, for a while, there was no opportunity for the 
analysis of her changed self. In describing her life to 
Aunt Min she discovered, for the first time, that 
there was an immense relish in its experience, a 
flavor that she tasted now fully for the first time. 
She told her Kinterhoek histories with a fine ob- 
jective gusto, impossible to the Sophie whom her 
aunt had left. 

The history of Gosboch, for example: ‘There were 
indignation meetings all over the place, Aunt Min. 
David would describe them to me. They’d talk for 
hours...orations...how they’d burn the fiery 
cross on Gosboch’s lawn, how they’d tar and feather 
him and run him out. Did you ever see Abel Gos- 
boch, Aunt Min?’ 

‘I don’t remember him.’ 

‘A little, scholarly-looking, thoughtful creature 
with gray hair and eyes as wise as an elephant’s. 
Well, at last they sent my poor useful David, who is 
usually the stalking-horse...’ 

‘Un-willingly?’ 
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‘I should say — not! He’s a sort of stalking- 
charger. They sent him to Gosboch, to whom he 
very carefully explained the pronounced prejudice 
of Kinterhoek against his ownership of the bank. 
By that time, you see, John Lane had actually sold 
it out to him and gone off with his money-bags, and 
people were almost as angry with him as they were 
with Gosboch. David explained, and Abel was 
awfully reasonable. I mean “awfully.” “If they 
don’t want me in,” he said, “‘they can buy me out. 
I won’t charge anything extra. Just let them raise 
the amount I paid — I'll take it — and they’ll be 
rid of me.’”’ Well, there were more meetings and more 
orations. Ten men said one thing, ten men said an- 
other, and twenty-five said nothing you could pin 
down to any conclusion at all. Then they all— well, 
about twenty of them — called upon Gosboch in a 
body. They hadn’t raised the money yet, to be sure, 
but they went to do a little Christian oratory in his 
3itting-room.’ Sophia closed her eyes and laughed, 
opened them, bright and full of relishing memory, 
and put a hand on Aunt Min’s knee to insure her 
full appreciation of what was to follow. ‘He offered 
each man of them a share — at twenty-five dollars 
a share more than he’d paid himself, and made them 
all directors. Yes, Aunt Min, really. They loved 
being directors. They came back to town swollen 
with pomp and pride and self-importance. They 
were Bank Directors. One had charge of the office 
furnishings, and one of General Hygiene. They 
fixed up the First National, as Miss Myers said, 
“simply beautiful!’’ You could see directors all 
over the place, carrying new chairs and buying mats 
... the kind you wipe your feet on. They were all 
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Bank Directors...under Abel Gosboch. These 
fiery cross-burners and tar-and-feather fiends!’ 

‘And no more Jews have come in?’ 

“No. Gosboch wouldn’t let them. He knows as 
well as any of them that it takes a lone Jew to get 
the best pickings among Gentiles.’ 

_ “Sophie, your life here since your marriage has 
certainly been amusing, exciting, for you, hasn’t it?’ 

Sophie’s laughter stopped and the bright flush of 
her animation died. She found herself staring rather 
amazedly at the familiar hedge, the locust trees and 
the lights beyond the river. Exciting? Life with 
David at Clover Cottage? 

“Aunt Min,’ she said, sober, a little angry, per- 
haps, though she could not have given her reason for 
this emotion, ‘there have been other things in my 
life .. . not so amusing.’ 

‘I know, dear. You have had a disappointment.’ 

Sophie moved her head restlessly, shaking off that 
never-mentioned sorrow. ‘Yes...yes...but I 
wasn’t thinking of that. Perhaps, considering David's 
salary and the size of our house, it was better for us 
mento nave to, .. wait.’ 

‘And what were you thinking of, Sophie?’ 

‘Oh ... of other things... well, to take one — of 
Cousin Holly. You couldn’t believe how I have 
learned to loathe that little fat white chestnut worm 
— that’s what she looks like, Aunt Min. If David’s 
mother were not really so lovable, so fine...’ An- 
other of the unresolved if-clauses . . . ‘Do you know 
what Cousin Holly has done? She’s the sort of 
woman that first creates sides and then takes them. 
She can’t live without a sense of injury, of persecu- 
tion. When David married me she was afraid that 
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it might make a difference, that it might not be pos- 
sible for her to keep on living with him. She was 
afraid that the day of her happy, idle parasitism 
might be done. In a way, she was right. If I had my 
way... Another pause. ‘So she chose her line: 
pity for poor dear noble Averil. She was to be the 
mother’s champion in that house. It was for her to 
defend a threatened and neglected Averil from the 
selfish younger generation...’ 

Aunt Min’s big hand touched Sophie’s shoulder, 
and the girl started and stopped. The river’s mag- 
nanimous voice went murmuring into her mind. 
Sophie heard her own voice, so eager it had been, 
with a sharp and ugly eagerness. 

‘Clover Cottage is too small a house for three 
women to live in,’ said Aunt Min in her deep, 
measured tones. ‘I want you and David to come 
here and live with me.’ 

Sophie for a moment sat quite still; then she took © 
the hand and laid her cheek against it. 

More and more completely in the silence did she 
know that she had changed. She had the heart, yes, 
and the body ... for in the Homestead mirror she 
had really seen a thinner, paler Sophie who had lost 
the gracious, flowing fullness and the high coloring of 
her earlier youth and showed her red-crowned black- 
and-whiteness and her long bones handsomely — 
the look of an urgent traveler who has covered a — 
long distance at high speed. Yes, life with David 
had been exciting — terribly exciting. And she was 
tired. She leaned against this strong old aunt of hers 
and knew that she was tired. 

It was time for peace, for a gathering together of 
her scattered sense of self, for an enlargement of her 
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‘Sophie-ness,’ for space, for reverie. She had been 
leading David’s life —that queer, small, active, 
and outgoing life — now for three years: David’s 
life and Averil’s. She had been reined, kept down. 
Fearing her own violence and folly, she had curbed 
that pampered will-to-power that had been able to 
hurt her pride, until it had grown ...she dropped 
her head suddenly between her hands and felt so 
hot a surge of tempest in her blood that she was 
frightened ...it had grown, in the darkness and 
silence of neglect, monstrous. There was a Gar- 
gantuan hunger in her for the feast of Self. All those 
good things, the sweetness of Sophia, the pride, the 
will, the passion, and the mind, the old high search 
for freedom, self-expression, that urge for mountain- 
tops and for visions of the kingdoms of the world. 
_ Now, she seemed to be caught up to such a place, 
lifted and enlarged. Far down below her she had 
left a little, patient, plodding figure, the figure of a 
child ... David, her husband. Sophia felt giddy. 

‘Why are you so pale?’ asked Miss Min when her 
niece lifted her head and turned her face to the vague 
twilight. 

Sophie stood up, breathed deep, and stretched 
out her arms. 

‘I’ve begun to grow again,’ she said. ‘You must 
have given me one of those little cakes, marked 
“Eat Me,” like the ones in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
Yes, you’re right, Aunt Min. Clover Cottage is 
going to be much too small.’ | 

‘David and you will come to live with me?’ 

‘If David will.’ 

‘But of course David will. What could prevent?’ 

‘His mother.’ 
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Miss Min, sitting there, seemed to grow more 

solid. 

‘You have done enough for his mother, my dear, 
and so has he. He must think first of you. If I know 
David « 0.’ 

Sophie murmured, ‘You don’t... you don’t.’ 

‘Then I must learn to know him better. I want 
to understand your husband.’ 

‘T will tell him what you say, Aunt Min. And I 
will tell him how I feel. Perhaps, we can persuade 
even David to eat one of those little cakes... the 
wrong kind for Clover Cottage. Perhaps.’ 


CHAPTER III 


No later than the following afternoon did prompt 
Sophia tell David of her aunt’s suggestion and some 
of her own reasons for sympathy with it. She spoke 
swiftly and had scant patience for the delay in his 
reply. ; 

‘David, what do you say? Tell me, please, what 
do you think?’ | 

David had listened to her closely and in silence. 
Now, ‘Wait just a moment, will you?’ he said, and, 
rising from his place beside her, he began to move 
to and fro about the little parlor, which for once they 
had entirely to themselves. It was Saturday. David 
was home early from the bank and Cousin Holly 
had gone with Averil to Phipps’s store for some small 
summer purchases. 

Sophie tried to wait; her eyes, devouring their 
own eagerness, followed David. He went over to the 
mantel, filled his pipe from a tobacco pouch of quaint 
design embroidered by an old Kinterhoek lady of 
bank affiliations; and then turned, blinking at his 
smoke and shaking out his match. 

‘You want to do it, don’t you, Sophie?’ he said, 
and stood above her, looking down. There was no 
particular expression in his face, which was com- 
posed to grave consideration, but he was flushed. 

“Yes. Of course I do.’ 

“You mean... you’re not so comfortable here...’ 
He looked about him quickly, as though he were in 
a strange room which must be furtively observed. 

‘Comfortable? Of course 1am. But, after all, it’s 
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only common-sense, isn’t it?...a matter of pro- 
portion. Here’s a tiny house trying to contain four 
people and there’s a large one enveloping only one. 
Aunt Min has been away three years. All that time 
I’ve never once been able to — go home.’ 

To her annoyance and quite unexpectedly her 
voice broke. But she would not drop her eyes, for 
that would have been to admit that they had filled. 

‘Yes. All right,’ said David hastily. ‘We'll do it. 
I'll tell Mother to-night.’ 

Sophie caught at his hand and kissed it. It was an 
unusual caress, and David’s flush deepened almost 
painfully. | 

‘There’s one thing, though, Sophie...’ He sat 
down beside her, smoking very fast, ‘I mean, the 
financial end of it. Running two households...’ 

‘But we wouldn’t be running...’ 

‘We can’t just go over and live on your aunt. 
She’s not very rich.’ 

No, she was not very rich. Sophie knew to a penny 
her small and careful income. 

‘We’d have to make some arrangement, and all 
the while Mother and Cousin Holly will be going on 
here...’ 

‘Can’t we get rid of Cousin Holly?’ ejaculated 
Sophie, and would have bitten at her tongue if 
David had not, in an almost absent-minded fashion, 
murmured instantly, ‘Think of a way, child, think of 
a way,’ so tickling her by his dry, quick, unexpected 
tone that she laughed aloud. 

‘We might marry her to John Lane,’ she sug- 
gested, and David gave her an expressive grin — 
John Lane’s emotion for Cousin Holly being his 
only ferocious and articulate ‘hate.’ 
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‘I dare say we can manage it... anyway,’ said 
David. ‘I mean, not marrying Holly, but living with 
Aunt Min.’ 

‘I have a little money of my own,’ suggested 
Sophia. Her McCarthy money had rarely been 
mentioned between them, and David did not know 
how much of it had gone the way of George’s rash 
investment in supposedly original paintings im- 
ported by a Russian Princess. 

“No. I want you to keep that. You might need it 
some day’ — he looked up to smile — ‘to run away 
from me. I don’t want poverty to keep you in chains. 
Pll talk it over with Mother to-night.’ 

He fell silent and his flush faded out. Looking 
down at the old carpet across which one day John 
Lane and Averil had arranged his solid future, he 
was evidently planning the matter and manner of 
that talk and Sophie felt a shrewd nip of heart and 
conscience. The main purpose of his life, she imag- 
ined, had been to save that mother of his any avoid- 
able pain; now he had accepted the necessity of 
hurting her himself. For this departure would hurt 
Averil terribly. Sophie knew that. 

Averil’s voice was heard outside in the little sunny 
hall. 

‘I don’t think it’s too creamy. No, I don’t. I 
didn’t think so in the store and I don’t think so here. 
It goes well with your complexion, Holly.’ 

David murmured something about washing up 
for supper, but, as his mother came in, went out 
upon the lawn, which was not a direct route to any 
wash-basin. Averil had her loveliest air and in. her 
well-spaced eyes that coaxing look, inherited by 
George. There was a little package in her strong, 
full-fashioned hands. 
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‘A present for my daughter.’ 

Sophie unwrapped it as gingerly as though it had 
been a coal of fire and found an artificial rose. 

“Mother! I love it.’ 

‘She’s always thinking of you young people,’ 
clucked Cousin Holly, waddling in, ashake like a 
squat perambulatory Christmas tree with a hundred 
dangling packages. ‘She never spends a penny on 
herself. And there was a mauve orchid which would 
have been exceptional on her old purple dress, would 
have rejuvenated it... Ah, well!’ 

Sophie kissed Averil and fled, hearing, as the 
beaded portiéres rattled their strings behind her, 
something about ‘scant appreciation’ with a sticky . 
gurgle from Holly and Averil’s grave and slow de- 
fense. ‘I could see she was pleased. I know Sophie’s 
LACE CANS 

After supper, which Sophie could not eat, David 
asked his mother to walk about the lawn with him, 
and her flattered pleasure at this exclusive invitation 
so hurt Sophie that her eyes stung. The mother 
went out on her son’s arm, floating like a swan and 
glancing proudly back at the other two women. 

Outside David said, ‘Mother, I want to do some- 
thing for my wife.’ 

‘Why must you do anything for such a lucky wife, 
dear Davey? Only yesterday Holly was saying...’ 

‘I don’t want to hear what Cousin Holly was say- 
ing. I think you and I agreed to discount almost 
everything she might find to say...’ 

Averil’s impulse was to argue this, but she sur- 
rendered her controversial instinct for once to the 
pleasure of David’s company and smiled instead. 

‘Sophie has been awfully patient, Mother. I took 
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her from a big house, where she had everything to her- 
self ...space and complete freedom ...and stuck 
her into a little bedroom under the eaves where she 
has been ever since.’ 

“We can’t very well afford to enlarge the cottage, 
can we, dear? Building has never cost so much. 
Labor is prohibitive. The carpenter that fixed the 
door the other day...’ 

‘No. We can’t.’ The easy and habitual use of 
that pronoun spoke volumes for the young man’s 
magnanimity. 

‘Do — do you want me to give up my room?’ 

‘Of course not!’ 

“Holly said she thought Sophie felt... but I’ve 
lived in it so long, Davey, and it’s so associated with 
my George...’ 

‘Damn Holly! Sophie never had such a feeling. 
Don’t be a goose, Mother.’ 

‘And poor Holly’s room is even smaller than 
Sophie’s.’ 

‘We’re not going to change anything. There’s a 
perfectly easy and natural solution. Miss Min has 
invited Sophie and me to pay her a visit at the 
Homestead.’ 

They had been walking to and fro at Averil’s 
swinging and deliberate pace, which now stopped. 
Her hand grew heavy on his arm. 

‘You and Sophie are going over to live at Copley 
Homestead,’ she announced in a tone so much louder 
than her usual one that Sophie heard her voice inside 
and flinched at the fear that was audible in it above 
the inaudible words. 

‘Miss Min wants us to. She hasn’t had Sophie... 
her child... for three years...’ 
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‘She need not have gone away, David!’ 

‘...And Sophie will be happy to be at home.’ 

‘This is her home. Surely she has felt that my 
home is hers. I’ve done my best. Why doesn’t she 
go over there for a little visit . . . alone?’ 

‘It’s a much bigger house, Mother, and Miss Min 
is lonely there.’ 

‘I don’t believe that. She stayed away three 
years in Europe...Lonely? What will I be?’ 
Averil whispered. 

David had no reply. He would not insult her by 
offering Holly as any compensation. 

‘It’s next door, dear.’ 

‘David, do you want to go? We've always been 
under the same roof. Do you want to — leave me?’ 

‘No. But Sophie wants to go over and I under- 
stand why she must want it. For three years she’s 
lived my life in my home.’ 

‘She’s your wife, David. These new-fangled 
ideas!’ 

‘And I’m her husband.’ 

‘And’ — Averil’s voice sharpened —‘and you are 
my son.’ 

‘Perhaps George would come home this summer.’ 

‘And bring that Russian woman who won’t marry 
him,’ cried Averil harshly. 

This was a wound David had not been able to 
spare her. Unannounced she had gone to see George 
in his Greenwich Village studio, and had found a 
golden idol of a naked girl sitting cross-legged on his 
floor under the skylight holding between her bare in- 
verted soles a glass of tea. She had received George’s 
mother with graceful nonchalance, pleading the heat 
as an apology for not covering herself, and, in a 
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few sentences of prettily broken English and with a 
most gentle and reasonable air, had explained to the 
pale colonial portrait of an American mother her 
‘scruples’ as to living in the bonds of wedlock. ‘Zo 
stoop-id ...marriage...immoral I find it alwiz. 
Do you not, dearrr Madame?’ 

Averil had not waited on that occasion to see 
George; she had fled back to Kinterhoek. David 
could not forget her face of terror and of pain nor 
how with a horrible frequency for days she had 
washed and washed her hands. 

‘He may be tired of her by now, Mother.’ 

‘I don’t want George.’ 

There was no answer to this. They walked again, 
but no longer in proud and happy comradeship. 

‘T’ll leave it to you, Mother,’ David said after a 
long silence, during which sympathy crept in its 
mute and softening fashion from her strong familiar 
body to his and back through his supporting arm 
through her warm fingers to her heart. ‘You’re very 
just. When you give yourself time, you are the most 
just and reasonable woman I have ever known. 
Think about it to-night. Think about it as much as 
you can from Sophie’s angle, won’t you? —as I 
must and I’m quite ready to accept your decision. I 
know you, Mother.’ 

Her pride was touched. 

She did not sleep that night, and the next morning 
after breakfast she said with her smile to Sophie, ‘I 
hear that you and David are thinking of moving 
over to the Homestead. It seems to me a very sensi- 
ble idea.’ 

But her eyes looked frightened and Sophie could 
not meet the smile. 
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It was, however, neither Averil’s frightened eyes 
nor her brave smile that prevented the proposed 
change in Sophie’s life . . . and she longed for change. 
It was an entirely different matter: David’s evenings. 
None of them had thought of that until Sophie her- 
self, on her way across the lawn to tell Aunt Min of 
triumph, remembered and came, pale, to a full hard 
stop. In memory at that instant she heard her 
aunt’s big voice pronouncing a familiar judgment, 
‘The bars have been let down.’ The bars! On one 
side of those bars stood Miss Copley and Miss Cop- 
ley’s friends and on the other stood the common folk 
of Kinterhoek. And yet, Miss Copley had come very 
close to marrying Adam Brent, who had once worked 
under Gall at the old livery stable! Perhaps just for 
that reason, that one gross dereliction, had her aristo- 
cratic prejudice hardened into its inviolable mould. 
In that old delicate-tinted room where Lafayette 
had leaned over the spinet tinkled by the long fingers 
of an auburn-haired Miss Copley could Phipps and 
Sawney, Potts and Ganby and fat Pres Marcoon 
foregather undisturbed, smoking and drinking and 
talking over the trade affairs of the Kinterhoek Miss 
Min had never really known? Miss Min could not 
endure it, even if she were brave enough to try. 
David would have to chill the fine confidence of 
these friends of his in his unwearied hospitality. 
They were proud; Sophie knew that secretly they 
were very proud that the descendant of Sir David 
Cray was so familiarly their friend, that they could 
have the freedom of his house and sit in the silent 
light of Sophia Copley’s eyes, all of a conversational 
evening. Could David spend his social hours at 
Clover Cottage, while he lived at Copley Home- 
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stead? Friends and mother in one house, wife and 
aunt and more exclusive set of friends in another 
...? Impossible. Absurd. 

Sophie ground her heel into the grass, cursed the 
confusions of democracy, gritted her teeth together, 
and, while her brain swam with its disappointment, 
renounced the Homestead instantly and altogether. 
This can be said for Sophie, she had a clear sight and 
a hard courage. She recognized the impossible, as 
few women can, and met it fairly and in full face. 

‘David can’t do it, Aunt Min. And I understand 
why. That house is his home and his friends know 
it. It’s — somehow — the real background of his 
life . . . just as the Homestead is the real background 
of ...of ours. I’ll come over here, darling, very 
often and... visit you.’ 

Aunt Min said in a dry tone, ‘I believe I'll rent 
the place again,’ and Sophie’s heart contracted see- 
ing a faint double of Averil’s terror in those valorous 
Copley eyes. 

David was obviously relieved when Sophie an- 
nounced her change of wish, nor did he press her 
closely for her reasons. He thought, perhaps, that 
she could not bear the silent pain of Averil, and in 
fact there was compensation in Averil’s reserved 
and exquisite relief and the burning muteness of her 
gratitude. She seemed to grow younger all at once. 

But for Cousin Holly, Sophia desired a death by 
smothering ...a little fat white Desdemona in a 
feather bed... 


CHAPTER IV 


THAT September, Miss Min leased the Homestead 
again and left Sophia, without Copley support, to 
face another winter at Clover Cottage. Sophia, con- 
scious of a failure to gratify her aunt’s dearest wish, 
had not been able to force her own pride to any beg- 
gary. She could not, her lips going dry when she 
shaped them, beseech Miss Min to keep a refuge open 
and tostay. Therefore, Miss Min, vaguely wistful as 
though she half-guessed a need, left a gallant-seem- 
ing niece whom she had failed to understand. 

There is no virtue inherent in self-sacrifice. The 
act itself may have the semblance of sweetness and 
of nobility, but it is only the ultimately ‘selfish’ ful- 
fillment of some spontaneous nobility of impulse 
that brings any change or happiness to the nature of 
the sacrificer. Sophia had made for David’s sake, a 
renunciation. She had given up a wish the fulfillment 
of which at this period of her life was almost a neces- 
sity. The effect upon her spirit was corrosive. Hers 
was not aselfless spirit; it was too robust foreasy self- 
lessness. To deny its natural hunger, in this instance, 
was to cripple and to dwarf it lamentably. Very 
much now like Alice’s body in the Rabbit’s house did 
the mind of Sophia adjust itself painfully again to 
the proportions of Clover Cottage’s intimate exi- 
gencies. A foot up the chimney, a hand out of the 
window, and .. . despair of any future possibility of 
accommodations whatsoever. 

‘If I grow any more, I die. . . or wreck this house!’ 

There was really desperation in her eyes. They 
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swallowed down Holly and Averil daily like a bitter 
medicine, and upon David they dwelt with an un- 
uttered question, ‘What in God’s name am I, Sophia 
Copley, to do next, man-that-I-live-with?’ 

The man she lived with did his best. He came 
home early and walked with her and tried to be 
articulate. 

‘You must come out into the open, David. You 
must tell me more of what you feel and think... 
deeply, I mean, not just these everlasting comments 
and anecdotes of your daily life.’ 

He honestly tried self-elucidation, though it 
seemed to afford him principally a sensation of self- 
mockery, but Sophia could not listen. One sentence 
twisted from David about the inner meaning of his 
life served only as a match to a great powder-train of 
sentences exposing Sophia’s inner meanings. Her 
egotism had suddenly become a fever, a disease. 
‘Impersonally’ ... this was a favorite word of hers 
... she broke over David’s heart the flood-gates of 
her secret bitterness. It was always, of course, ‘a 
man’ and ‘a woman’; it was always ‘life’ and 
‘character’ and unlocated ‘circumstance’; but it 
was, none the less, obviously to any listener even if 
he had not been her lover, ‘ David Cray’ and ‘Sophia 
Copley,’ it was their own ‘life,’ her own character, 
and her especial circumstance. 

Not until years had released her sense of justice 
did Sophia see the truth of these interviews in retro- 
spect ...see herself swinging along lanes and paths 
at that pale young husband’s side, tearing leaves 
and twigs to tatters in her fingers, her eyes burning 
their disguised accusation upon him, her voice as- 
sailing him with its scalding eloquence. 
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‘... What is to be done about this marriage-busi- 
ness, David? But what is to be done? The world 
can’t go on like this. Itis too horrible. Here is an in- 
stitution economically advantageous to women and 
temperamentally uncongenial. She wants it now, 
of course, as an easy and importance-conferring way 
out of enforced virginity or some form of dependence 
or underpaid labor, but what woman of any pride or > 
sensitiveness would want to remain through ashen 
years...a wife? For a man it is nowadays — 
though it wasn’t always so — an economical detri- 
ment, but temperamentally it must be congenial, 
even with all its drawbacks. It’s like putting money 
in a bank. Without some such self-restraining in- 
stitution, he’d have, sexually and emotionally, a 
spendthrift’s or a miser’s stocking. He craves an 
enforced, apparent limitation, the sense of perma- 
nence, the home which is his own, the woman who is 
his own, the habitual and respectable indulgence of 
his instincts. Naturally, he would like to return to 
all this from an occasional adventure. The only real 
flaw for a man that I can detect is a wife’s objection 
to remaining there complacently and uninquiringly 
ready for his return.’ 

‘And where’s the flaw for the woman?’ asked 
David. | 

On this occasion they were climbing Crow’s Crest 
by a stony path, just wide enough for two abreast, 
and Sophie burned, hair, eyes, and cheeks, like a 
torch in that high cold autumn wind: her breath 
was not disturbed by the combination of climb and 
oratory. She moved as easily as a young panther at 
his side, her short skirt swung against him. He felt 
the turn and motion of her progress, her lips were 
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sweet for all the passionate acid of their speech, and 
the beauty of her eyes glittered upon him remote 
and challenging. 

‘Oh’ — she answered his question without pause 
—‘in any deeper sense, there’s nothing in it for the 
woman. How can there be? If she had her economic 
independence, her house, her child and an occasional 
lover, she would have... heaven. The humiliations 
of wifehood! The daily endurance of the man’s sense 
of self-inflicted chains!’ 

‘But I thought ’ David began ineffectually. 

‘, .. His comparison of her fading bloom with the 
fresh charm of other women, the surrender of per- 
sonality, of space, of leisure...’ 

‘Leisure, Sophie? Good Lord! The average 
pa es 

*,.. Of will, the perpetual adaptations...’ 

‘That cuts both ways, doesn’t it?’ 

“No. It cuts one way ... unless the man’s a poor 
worm and the woman has the purse strings. She 
must renounce the most fundamental human wishes: 
first, she must live where the man chooses to live; 
second, she must perpetually flatter his tastes, his 
prejudices, at the expense of her own...’ 

‘But why doesn’t that cut both ways?’ 

‘Because it doesn’t, David. You know it doesn’t. 
Haven’t you heard everywhere, men that talk and 
women that listen? Haven’t you heard the husband 
advertising himself perpetually, drawing sustenance 
for wounded and hungry egotism by boasting, by 
complaining, even by raging, to the dutiful wife? 
And, of course, she has to stand it because there are 
too many affable women wanting support and mas- 
culine service, and too few lovers available for a shop- 
worn wife.’ 





a 
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Those last two words had the effect her secret 


_ anger perhaps unconsciously desired. They were to 


David a slap across the face. 

‘Sophie! I can’t stand this.’ 

He had stopped on the edge of the climbing road 
where a rocky promontory jutted out above a sweep 
of foothills towards the river. They were halfway 
up their mountain and had command of the narrow 
valley world. David stared down at the running 
brightness of the water, a ruffled prisoner of sky, 
it seemed, earthbound between its tinted autumn 
banks. He turned from that prospect which he had 
not seen and caught her arm, drew her back from the 
path almost to the dangerous edge of the rock and 
crushed her, hurt her, with his arms and lips. 

‘Now... you go back by yourself,’ he said. ‘I’m 
going to walk alone . .. my personality needs an im- 
mense expansion.’ And, before she could gasp, he 
swung himself out and down over the ledge, a giddy 
rattling plunge he took, reckless of life or limb, into 
the woods below and disappeared in the waving rain- 
bow tangle while a little landslide occupied her 
frightened ears. 

That evening, pale and cold, she told him he was 
‘more personal in an argument than a woman.’ 

They were waiting for the first of the inevitable 
visitors whose foot sounded on the gravel near the 
gate. Holly and Averil had gone upstairs. 

David, who had moved towards the hall, stopped 
with half the beaded strings of the portiére gathered 
into his hand and looked her straight in the eyes. 
His own were more eloquent than his tongue. They 
told a complicated history of which Sophia had not 
read a syllable. 
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‘You apply everything to yourself like some 
sensitive old maid,’ she said swiftly to the unread 
eyes. ‘Any wife is your wife, any husband is Sophia 
Copley’s husband. How will mankind ever arrive 
at any solution of its sex-problem if intelligent dis- 
cussion between men and women is impossible with- 
out...ascene? You “can’t stand it,”’ so you kiss 
me and run away... You fling yourself down over a 
cliff. It wasn’t a dignified or thoughtful proceeding, 
David. You frightened me, and I had a long un- 
happy walk. Cousin Holly, of course, was pleased 
when I came in alone. She sucked her tongue as 
though it was a piece of candy, ‘‘ Why, our two little 
love-birds have had a quarrel, Avey!”’’ 

The mimicry was so perfect that David abruptly 
laughed aloud. 

‘Don’t hate her so, Sophie, she’s small game.’ 

His magnanimity sickened her heart and brain. 

‘Life is small game,’ she murmured, turning from 
him. ‘Marriage is small game. Kinterhoek and 
Clover Cottage... very small game indeed. You 
can’t truly hate...and you can’t truly love... 
small game, my dear.’ 

The visitor came into the open front door, not one 
of the expected frequenters, a boy in uniform with a 
telegram for David. 

‘Good Lord!’ he ejaculated, whispering. 

Sophie was at his elbow, looking up into his 
shocked face. 

‘What is it, dear?’ 

‘Ben... poor old Ben...dead. Alethea and the 
little girls are coming home... to me.’ 


CHAPTER V 


SOPHIE came down the stairs, and to her startled 
eyes, which had nevertheless been prepared for 
stretching, the little front hall of Clover Cottage 
seemed to have burst into bloom: wild roses and 
larkspur, the lovely, eager faces, all crowded to- 
gether, of Alethea and her little girls. 

Very tall little girls they looked, undistinguish- 
ably tall, and, at the first apparition, undistinguish- 
ably beautiful, with long legs, bright hair, a flashing 
almost alarming vividness of aspect. Not until she 
had come down amongst them, kissed them, and 
learned their names, did Sophie recognize Alethea in 
shabby black, grown stout and blowsy, and discover 
that the oldest and shortest daughter, Letty, was not 
beautiful at all. 

‘Where’s Uncle David?’ they said and kept on 
saying until she managed to free her attention from 
Alethea’s emotional garrulity to answer: ‘He'll be 
home from the bank in about half an hour...’ 
when Averil came hurrying and took the weeping 
daughter into her strong arms. 

Sophie led the girls upstairs to an attic dormitory 
fitted out under the inspiration of emergency by 
David and Averil and herself for ‘the children’ whose 
size their imagination had greatly underestimated. 
Averil had made room, not without a pang, for 
widowed Alethea in her own widowed bedroom. 

There was no doubt as to the pleasure of the girls. 
in their new quarters. They were evidently unused 
to such luxuries as these. 
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“Gee... we've got a rug!’ 

‘And each of us a bed... with springs... 

‘Just dandy! And look at the curtains. 

‘Christ-Maria!’ ejaculated the youngest ey the 
tallest, who moved like a rangy youth with a free 
swing to her slender hips, ‘see this closet, will you? 
Things to hang clothes on ... sort of separate...’ 

‘Please don’t mind Flo’s lingo, will you, Aunt 
Sophie?’ asked the serious Letty with her extraor- 
dinary vibrant and beautiful voice. She had, on 
taking off her hat, put on a pair of enormous metal- 
rimmed spectacles, as though the hatbrim had been 
a substitute for them, and, with oily straight dark 
hair and a round face of faulty and sallow com- 
plexion, was so very far from living up to the beauty 
of the other three that Sophie felt a pang for her 
poor vanity. Sitting on one of the cots, Sophia 
watched them, trying to study them out a little, to 
tabulate the names and ages. From Letty, the ugly 
duckling, the others ranged down, Molly and Avey, 
twins but not particularly alike, and ‘little Flo,’ the 
slender giant of whom Alethea had always written 
as ‘my baby girl.’ They were marvelously well- 
grown and strong, shapely and alive. The little old 
house rocked with their springy tread; they had great 
soft slow voices, windy, eager as arising storm; their 
fair and dazzling skins were outdoor skins, air-stung 
and nourished. Letty, Sophia thought, must have 
helped her mother over a stove while the others ran 
wild. Rough colts, untamed, with no apparent knowl- 
edge except the pioneer wisdom of cattle, plough, 
range, and human nature. 

‘Flo’s always with the boys,’ said Letty, still apo- 
logetic for that queer ‘Christ-Maria!’ ‘She’s picked 
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up lingo from them. She’ll say anything, but it’ 
doesn’t mean any harm. But when she’s mad... 
Mighty!... how she can swear! Mother and I have 
tried to whip her out of it, but she’s so gol-derned big 
and strong we can’t hardly get to holding her down 
any more. Anyway, the whipping doesn’t do much 
good... just for a day or two... then she’ll forget. 
Ma Sam, she snipped Flo’s tongue once with a scis- 
sors, and I thought Flo was going to kill her. It was 
something turr-ible. She’s a plumb outlaw, a rootin’, 
shootin’ sunofagun! And Avey’s most as bad. I 
figure you'll have a time with us all, Aunt Sophia. 
We sure do need a... Dad.’ 

The eyes behind the glasses must have overflowed, 
for their owner snatched them off, and turned away 
her face. A moment later, looking up again, ‘I hope 
Uncle David’s big and strong enough to whip Flo,’ 
she said anxiously. ‘It’s real important.’ 

Sophie laughed. ‘We won’t whip any of you,’ she 
said. ‘We'll send you all to school... and they can 
whip you there if they have to.’ 

Flo muttered something violent and revolution- 
ary, but, at a quick sharp shake from her small elder . 
sister, subsided into silence with a shrug. 

Suddenly from the door to which Avey had 
dashed, attracted by a stir below, came the shout: 
“There’s Uncle David! Oh, girls, say... let’s go 
down dern quick. Here’s Uncle David. I hear his 
voice...Oh, say!’ They plunged, they ran;down the 
two flights of stairs, they stormed like waterfalls. 
From the lowest landing Sophia, a few moments 
later, watched David, eager, a little shy, amused, 
curiously resembling the girls in some not quite 
definite fashion, while Alethea introduced them all 
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to him. She was evidently proudest and fondest of 
her ugly duckling. ‘Here’s the steady one, Davey. 
My Letty. She’s the man of the family. She’s done 
so well at school. She’d ride eight miles in a blizzard 
sooner than miss. She’s going to study shorthand, 
get a job, take care of us, aren’t you, Letty?’ 

David, drawn up straight, his face keen, was look- 
ing down at his eldest niece with narrowed eyes as 
though some one had touched him with a sharp 
piece of metal and he were facing a shrewd, familiar 
foe. It was a strange look. Sophie could never for- 
get nor ever understand it. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I mean to work,’ said the child, 
staring up at her elders with the big expressionless 
goggles. David put his arm about her and held her 
at his side while he laughed and talked to the others. 
Not one of them was shy, not one was self-conscious 
or afraid. They had the eyes of frontiersmen, level 
and cool and clear with an eagerness that would not 
quite give itself away. 

‘Think you can whip me, Uncle Davey?’ asked 
Flo. ‘I’m clost to your shoulder. Wrastle with me, 
will you, and see if you can throw me down?’ 

‘Flo! Flo!’ 

Alethea’s hands were worn and slack, not strong 
enough to drive such colts as these. It was easy to 
see that they ignored her. That ‘Flo! Flo!’ went as 
unheeded as raindrops on a new roof. In fact the 
mother of these four was hardly recognizable for 
the golden-haired little Dresden china Lethe of four- 
teen years ago. Heavy and pale, strained, faded, 
overworked, her will broken and her courage gone, 
Alethea whined and wept; even her fashion of 
speech was careless. ‘Ben’s illness was just awful. 
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And I couldn’t seem to make out to run things right. 
The girls have gone wild. I don’t know what to do 
nor where to turn. Theranch just won’t pay. We've 
had such tur’ble hard luck... hail-storm last year 
killing out the alfalfa crop and this year — snow in 
August. Lord knows we’ve worked... poor Ben 
until he just naturally dropped down in the field. 
I’ve done the cooking, water-fetching, wood-chop- 
ping, washing, everything. And these girls... 
Molly and Avey, they can run any machine, old or 
new, horse-plough or tractor, ’most as good as a 
hired man, and Flo’s just dandy with the stock. She 
wrangles wonderful .. .’ 

‘Got any cattle, Uncle David?’ asked Avey, and 
shadowed faintly at his reply, ‘Only a Ford.’ 

‘Pll wrangle your Ford,’ said Molly happily. “A 
Ford’s sure ornery.’ 

Already Averil looked tired. 

Supper that night was pandemonium, an exhibi- 
tion diverting to Sophie, painful to Averil, of ranch 
table-manners which had a queer, outlandish gravity 
and niceness. ‘I wouldn’t be carin’ for any, thank 
you, ma’am,’ or, ‘Pass me the dish gravy, please.’ 
Flo ate, skillfully and quite unreproved, with her 
knife. Young Avey contributed anecdotes, humor- 
ous, inimitable. She had the drawling tongue and 
the dry manner of the old-timer, grave, but with 
that twinkle in the eyes, and she seemed used to an 
appreciative audience. 

After the first agonizing ten minutes Cousin Holly 
suffered the fate Sophie had desired for her... 
obliteration, death by smothering. Towards the end 
of the meal Sophie thought that a queer, snuffling 
sound which came from her might possibly be tears, 
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tears of vexation and of wounded vanity. She had 
tried out one of her poems on Molly: 


‘There are many pretty pearls 
For the hands of little girls... 


But don’t grope for them in the mud, my dears. 


Dew-drops are high 
Up towards the sky...’ 


to be greeted by a shout. Molly rocked, repeating to 
the table at large, ‘pretty pearls... pretty pearls 
...O Geronomy! Listen to this one. Say, this is 
one funny lady, girls.’ 

Cousin Holly had never been called ‘funny’ be- 
fore. The ultimate secret of her personality had 
been carefully kept from her. Now, when her lips 
opened, the Ten Eyke girls laughed, not rudely, only 
with appreciation. They really thought that com- 
edy, of an excruciating novelty, was Cousin Holly’s 
gift. 

‘Say, she can make a face just like one of these 
here little guinea-pigs,’ said Flo. 

From that instant, Holly, rescued by a quick in- 
tervention from David, was submerged. Her soft 
vanity bled unheeded. No one listened to her sighs 
of ‘My poor, dear Averil!’ not even Averil, who sat, 
upright and pink, more than ever like a colonial 
portrait, but with unusually dilated eyes. 

‘David,’ Sophia asked that night when the tumult 
above their bedroom ceiling had at last yielded to 
the merciful drug of sleep, ‘where and how are they 
all going to live? Has Alethea any income at all?’ 

David was white, but, facing her, his eyes smiled 
with rather a grim look of derring-do. 
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‘Alethea, my dear, has not a penny in the world. 
And they will have to live here... or starve. They 
have no other help or shelter.’ 

Sophie’s eyes, lifted from where she sat to David 
where he stood, were cold and still. The brightness 
of them seemed to have been quenched. 

David put his hand suddenly across his own eyes 
and turned away. From the window, past which the 
river fared without faltering, he said, ‘I’m damned 
if I can blame you, Sophie.’ 

Long after midnight he was wakened by his wife, 
who crept into his bed and put her arms about him. 
Her silken head lay close against his cheek. 

‘Help me, David,’ she said. ‘Help me. I feel 
alone...and...sortof...lost. I want to be good. 
I can’t be good ... like you.’ 

She wept there in his arms, exhausted, uncom-_ 
forted, but in complete surrender to his life’s ne- 
cessity. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘HERE 1s a letter from Roger,’ announced Adam 
Brent to his daughter facing him at Crayscrotchet’s 
breakfast table. He rarely looked at her, and she, as 
rarely, took her eyes off him. It was dreadful to see 
how closely she watched him, as a slave watches his 
driver to be ready for that change which means a 
lifting of the lash. Adam’s domestic happiness was 
dependent upon that expression in the face of some 
member of his household, preferably on the face of a 
woman. If Mary’s look had altered or had strayed, 
his own eyes, little, ice-gray, complacent, would 
have jumped instantly upon her truancy. ‘He’s get- 
ting into New York to-morrow, and says here, ‘‘Send 
Mary down to meet me at four o’clock at the Plaza 
for tea.”” I don’t know why in the name of common- 
sense he wants you, but that’s what he says.’ 

He just glanced over her; there had come a waver- 
ing into her eyes. 

‘You'll go,’ he said thinly, his voice naturally high, 
rising a trifle. ‘You can take the 3 P.M. train and go 
straight by taxi to the hotel. You will come out on 
the 8 p.m. He can attend to your getting dinner 
somewhere. He doesn’t say much but’ — Adam’s 
face swelled with blood — ‘but the oil’s come in.’ 

‘The... the oil?’ stammered Mary. 

‘It means...no use my bothering to go into it 
with you...it means... millions. Roger has done 
... fairly well for himself. He should settle down 
now. I'll send a letter by you tendering him my ad- 
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vice. He should live here at Kinterhoek, at least dur- 
ing part of the year. He should marry and raise a 
family. He might live here... this place will go 
to him eventually ...or he might build a smaller 
temporary home, which later, after your mother’s 
death, would be suitable for you. You will never 
marry.’ Again the cold little eyes, elated by Roger’s 
triumph, but expressive, too, of a sort of envy, a lust 
for self-assertion against this son’s supremacy, ran 
over her, and her face was stained, all but blistered, 
as by the brushing of a handful of stinging nettles 
across its surface. ‘Have you seen David lately?’ 

The question trod as close to his assertion of her 
singleness as a scorpion’s tail follows its ugly pincers. 
Mary paled. 

‘Yesterday.’ Her fingers crumbled bread. 

‘He was in the library?’ 

‘Yes, Father.’ 

‘He came to get — er — the coat he left there?’ 

She seemed to sink into a wash of anguished red. 

‘Y~-yes, ‘Father...I think so’. .).andgiiae 
TOL Vir 

‘That red-haired niece of Minnie Copley’s is not 
making David very happy, is she?’ 

‘I... I think so. David lo——’ 

‘Oh, you need not tell me whom he loves nor 
whom he doesn’t love. That’s sufficiently clear. The 
question in my mind is... whether or no his wife 
loves him as well’ — here his sentence began to 
tread on syllables like the paws of a creeping cat — 
‘as well as my unfortunate daughter has allowed him 
to believe that she loves him.’ 

Mary stood up. Her eyes were beautiful with 
anger. 
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‘Be quiet, Father. I won’t allow you to speak to 
me like that. You... lie.’ 

Adam wiped his mouth, brushing up his small gray 
moustache, put down his napkin, looked about to 
see no one was present, and, stepping quickly over 
to her where she stood beside her chair, took her by 
the arm and led her to the door. His fingers moved 
on her arm and, as she passed the threshold in that 
grasp, she cried aloud. 

‘Go upstairs,’ Adam said quietly. ‘Go upstairs to 
your room, Mary. I will be in my study’ — he 
looked at his watch which he took out with the free 
hand — ‘until 10.30. Before that hour I expect you 
to come down and apologize to me. I think I heard 
you call me...a liar, didn’t I?’ 

She made an unintelligible sound. 

_ ‘IT did hear right, didn’t I?’ 

No answer even by asound. She breathed audi- 
bly. 

‘You did say that I had lied, did you not, Mary? 
Answer me, please, Mary.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And I think you told me to be quiet, did you not? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Yes... what?’ 

‘Yes, Father.’ 

‘And added that you would not allow me to speak 
to you like that. Am I right? Correct me if Iam not 
right. I wish to be perfectly just and accurate. Stop 
crying.’ 

“Yes, Father. I — I did say that.’ 

‘Very good. When you come down to my study, 
Mary, for apology, I wish to tell you several things. 
I wish to be quite explicit. I intend to speak to 
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you at some length “‘like that’?! Will you allow me 
to speak to you then, daughter?’ 

‘I suppose I will.’ 

‘Very good. Your behavior in respect to your 
Cousin David needs some going over. It demands 
analysis. It calls for explanation from you, and, 
from your father, I think, it needs a searching cor- 
rection. How soon will you be down?’ 

She tore her arm from him and fled. 

Upon the interview in the study where Adam’s 
tongue took the place of a long-discarded cane, it is 
not necessary to intrude. Mary came down to it, 
palely staring, open-mouthed and looking like her 
white-haired little mother, and when it was over, 
Adam, having helped her to a chair, held a glass of 
cold water to her lips. He patted her clammy hand 
while she drank, the left hand which lay slack on the 
arm of the deep chair. He said, ‘There! There! Now 
we understand each other. Forget all about it, my 
dear. It was painful for us both, but it was tragically 
necessary. You have been a silly girl, but from now 
on you will be sensible. Perhaps it was my fault. 
I’m afraid that some incautious words of mine in 
David's praise, years ago, misled you. But you are 
no longer young enough for such mistakes, Mary. 
You are thirty years old. And you look older. You 
are not beautiful enough to be anything but sensi- 
ble. We mustn’t go about loving young men with all 
our eyes when these young men are married and first 
cousins to boot. It is not quite... nice, Mary, now, 
is it?’ 

Mary, shaking, cowering, spilling water from her 
glass, repeated, ‘It is not quite nice,’ in the voice of 
a tired runner. 
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‘That’s my good girl. You are a very good girl, 
Mary. I don’t often have to speak to you like this. 
You are an obedient, sensible child. You didn’t just 
see yourself as others see you. It was my duty to 
show you your own folly before it became something 
dangerously like... sin. Good women do not love 
married men. I happened to see that little gesture 
of yours with David’s coat...you kissed it... 
didn’t you?’ 

He did not insist upon a reply this time, perceiv- 
ing that she felt faint again. 

‘And if any one else had seen that... well, we 
won't go over it. I dare say no one else has ever 
caught my poor silly old Mary in such an absurd 
gesture. David perhaps has unavoidably been led to 
believe... perhaps I had better have a talk with 
OF Cats Ui 

The glass of water fell and rolled away while she 
writhed down, clung to him and wailed and wept. 
Presently he promised to ‘think it over, to do noth- 
ing without her consent.’ 

He helped her upstairs, patting her back with his 
white spatulate hand, measured for her a dose of 
spirits of ammonia, and, having laid a damp cloth 
on her forehead, he left her lying on her bed. Before 
he went tiptoeing out, he drew down her shades and 
kissed her cheek. 

When she was alone, Mary hurled the wet cloth 
across the room and putting her hand to her mouth 
bit it until blood came. 

The next day on the 3 P.M. train she set out, carry- 
ing her father’s letter of advice, to keep her appoint- 
ment with Roger at the Plaza Hotel. She had not 
seen David in the interval. She prayed that she 
might never see David again. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE quality, both in its physical and mental aspect, 
which made it difficult for Mary, after three years, 
to recognize her brother Roger was his courtesy, the 
development of a silken sheath for his old granite 
self. He seemed like a machine, once shaken with 
rude power, now oiled in all its cogs and bearings, 
perfected into a rhythmic cohesion of tranquil force. 
In every way the change was an improvement. 
Roger’s compactness, his bronze, his cool brilliance 
of eyes, his regularity of feature, were the same, but 
about his close and well-shaped mouth there was 
less of the sullen arrogance his father’s tyranny had 
drawn there, and the black brows had shed their 
brooding shadow of defiance. That old resemblance 
to an angry gladiator was changed to the carriage 
of a Roman captain. Roger was less a would-be 
Superman, more nearly a great man-in-the-making. 
He had learned diplomacy, a degree of self-disguise 
in the Texan oil fields, not perhaps so outlandish a 
school as it might seem to be. He had learned, too, 
the need for a completer understanding of human 
nature. Roger’s shrewd eye had been diverted from 
the sole contemplation of himself and his ambition. 
It had, at least, recognized that there are devious 
and well-planted pathways along which ambition 
may travel gracefully and safely to its goals. 

To Mary’s flayed pride, that afternoon, the new 
consideration was an unexpected balm. 

She had been waiting for him with all her patience 
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and, recognizing him as he came with his air of a 
thrusting prow through the tea-time crowd in her 
direction, she stood up waveringly, lifted her un- 
certain hand, and smiled. 

He saw the gesture, came close to her, took her 
hand, smiled, and kissed her on the mouth, betray- 
ing none of the old physical distaste for her. Mary 
was grateful. She felt almost glad to see her brother. 
It was nice to be kissed by the clean, brown-faced 
man. 

‘Mary! How graceful you look! I noticed your 
figure and your air the instant I came in. Must be 
the Cray blood. God knows the Brents have none 
to boast of. I wish I hadn’t the Brent bones... 
you're luckier. Let’s go where we can be compara- 
tively quiet for tea. Nice of you to come down. I 
hardly expected you.’ 

The import of this speech was tonic. Roger was 
treating her like an independent being, able to make 
her own decisions, to come and go at her own will, 
perfectly capable even of neglecting what on Adam’s 
tongue had certainly sounded like Roger’s terse 
command. 

‘But, Roger, you’ve been gone almost four years. 
Naturally I’d want to see you, wouldn’t [?’ 

‘Would you? It doesn’t necessarily follow. I 
needn’t have stayed away four years, you know, I 
wasn’t so very far afield. It was my own choice 
and not, I suppose, very flattering to family affec- 
tion. Have you really missed me at all, Mary?’ 

At that instant she believed that she had missed 
him, and said so. After all, he had been for helpless 
years her fellow-sufferer at Crayscrotchet. He had 
long freed himself, of course, while she was still 
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abjectly, incredibly enslaved, suffering one of those 
domestic martyrdoms which the world so rarely 
suspects in spite of an infinity of duplications in 
experience: enslaved less by Adam, of course, than 
by that helpless mother to whom Mary was now a 
mother, the only recognizable embodiment of hap- 
piness and safety. 

‘How’s every one?’ asked Roger, smiling again, 
as they found a table, and attracting a waiter in 
some invisible fashion without appearing to lift a 
finger or an eyebrow. ‘I think I remember a certain 
small girl who once loved English muffins and 
strawberry jam.’ 

~And a small boy’... <2’ 

‘Who loved the same. Fun, isn’t it, Mary, to get 
off, you and I, for a private feast .. . even if we both 
get well thrashed for it.’ 

‘Your thrashing days are over, Roger.’ 

‘Aren’t yours? I should hope Father...’ 

‘Silly! Of course. Oh, do you want me to pour?’ 

‘Naturally.’ 

She did it badly, clumsily, her color changing 
under his observation, which, however, was neither 
critical nor sympathetic. He seemed to be thinking 
of something else, while his eyes rested upon her 
merely because she happened to be in their line of 
vision. 

Presently she gave him Adam’s letter, which he 
read inscrutably and consigned, without comment, 
to his pocket. 

‘Kinterhoek just the same, Mary?’ 

‘I think so... almost.’ 

‘Miss Minnie Copley still abroad?’ 

‘She came back last June, spent the summer and 
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went away again last fall. She’s leased the Home- 
stead to the same people that had it before...a 
brother and a sister named Stephens, very retiring. 
He has asthma and she seems to be painfully shy. 
We hardly see them except at church on Sundays. 
I believe Mr. Lane dines there occasionally.’ 

‘John Lane? Old Pepper-and-Salt... still in the 
land of the expert accountant?’ 

‘Yes. But terribly crippled with rheumatism. 
He doesn’t get about very much, and since Mr. 
Gosboch has control of the bank, Mr. Lane has been 
almost as much of a recluse as Mr. Stephens.’ 

‘Doesn’t his old love, Aunt Averil, go to see 
him?’ 

‘Oh, yes. And David, too, and every one. He was 
always very popular, and now his bedroom is like 
a king’s levee. But David has taken up most of his 
activities.’ 

‘Which brings us to David and to his wife, 
Sophia.’ 

Mary flushed and blinked in visible sympathy for 
what she fancied Roger might be feeling, but Roger 
himself looked altogether unpricked, drew a shriv- 
eled bit of hull out of his jam and glanced coolly up 
at her. 

‘How do they make out?’ 

‘Why — er— Ben Ten Eyke died out in Ne- 
braska, and Alethea — the poor thing is terribly 
poor — has brought her four daughters to live at 
Clover Cottage.’ 

‘Now, Mary. Two bodies can never occupy the 
same point in space at the same instant!’ 

‘They’ve made a sort of girls’ dormitory out of 
the attic. They’re so amusing, and very pretty, the 
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girls, but Alethea is so changed. You wouldn’t 
know her.’ 

‘Cousin Holly still there? The house must swarm 
like an East-Side tenement.’ 

‘It does rather. And, of course, it’s a very ex- 
pensive household for poor David. Aunt Averil has 
had to give up her cook. I wish Father would... 
but then he doesn’t approve of Alethea and of the 
girls. They are wild. But they do all the housework 
as if it were a game. They insist upon doing it. The 
meals are just like what the ranch meals were, I 
suppose, boiled potatoes and fried meat, slapped 
down on the table any old way. I’m sure poor 
Sophie hasn’t been able to eat a mouthful since they 
came. I know she’s getting very thin.’ 

Roger finished his tea thoughtfully. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘I’m going to take you out, Mary, 
into this city built for money-spenders, and buy 
for you your heart’s desire... if it’s purchasable.’ 
Her face flamed. ‘And, Mary, let me get you 
a pretty dress...and hat...we’re dining at 
Pierre’s together. I’ll send you up the river with 
Gaston afterwards in my car. We'll dine early so 
that you won’t be scolded for being late. I’ve had 
no family for nearly four years and — you may not 
know it — but I have a giddy fortune in my pocket 
and another one in sight. Oil this year... and now, 
Florida...that swamp I got “roped into.” It’s 
something to have a little floating capital free at the 
right time and have the eye for “location.’’ It’s 
wicked to be as rich as I’m going to be. It needs 
thinking about.’ 

The latter part of this speech was spoken in the 
limousine, where Roger thrust his strong body back 
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into his corner and turned some loose silver from 
one hand to the other, his eyes ablaze with specula- 
tion. ‘I can buy the earth,’ he said. ‘There’s hardly 
a wish that I can’t satisfy ... for myself and’ — he 
touched her hand with a queer, intense look — ‘and 
for you. | mean to carry you, the one Brent I care 
for, along with me. I didn’t know I cared for you, 
Mary...I admit that... until I saw you waving 
your hand to me. I was never even half decent to 
you. You used to make me furious by being so 
meek, so scared... letting Father get away with 
it, you know. And very likely you’ll make me furi- 
ous again. But I believe... perhaps...I can 
resurrect your spirit for you. It must be there some- 
where. You're my sister.’ 

This was in the old key, and his eyes seemed to 
be seeking for a cold spark within her. It kindled 
flickeringly as though he had created it. 

‘I never took the trouble to know you. But, you 
see, I was hell-bent on getting ahead. I wanted to 
beat the Old Adam at his own game. He used to 
hammer it into me... the need to be successful, to 
live up to his standards of success. He said, and 
underlined the words, I can assure you, “T’ll whip 
the failure out of you, my son.’ That was for a poor 
report at school or when Ben Ten Eyke licked me 
or... well, you know... for anything that looked 
like giving in, or slacking. He was right, too. I like 
him for it in a way. Now, I’ve darned near over- 
taken myself and met myself coming back on the 
road to success. I’m half disgusted at the easiness 
of it. Luck, I suppose, the Heaven that helps those 
that help themselves. Single-mindedness. I haven’t 
been too scrupulous. You can’t be in Texas with 
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the big robbers out after you with bare knives.’ 
Laughing, he held out a handful of loose change. 
‘Your turn, Mary. That is life, my dear... help 
yourself.’ 

He studied her tremulous eyelashes. She was 
looking at the silver he called ‘life.’ 

‘No,’ he said, as low as her own heart had whis- 
pered it, ‘it’s not too late. Not one damn bit too 
late. Here!’ He put back the hand and its con- 
tents and took up the speaking-tube. ‘Take us to 
that first address, Gaston ... We'll pick up a Paris 
model for you.’ He studied her. ‘Your color should 
be...gold. You’re a little brown pheasant that 
needs gilding. Will you have your hair done if I drop 
you somewhere?’ 

At Pierre’s, after a cocktail in Roger’s sumptuous 
apartment, a giddy experience which stung Mary’s 
cheeks and eyes to something like brightness, they 
dined together. With her waved hair, in her bronze 
French frock and small close hat, she was quite un- 
recognizable to herself. Roger’s eyes smiled quizzi- 
cally across the decorated little table. 

‘Golden pheasant,’ he said aloud, but to him- 
self. ‘If I could only paint the fear out of your eyes.’ 
He whistled softly as though coaxing a woods crea- 
ture. 

‘Pst! Mary. Tell me something, will you?’ 

He put his hand out, palm upturned, so that 
timidly she laid her own upon it and shrank as his 
dark fingers gripped it narrowly. 

‘Now, then, Mary, look me in the eyes. That’s it. 
Your head all right? Not too much for you... that 
cocktail ?’ 

Vaguely she smiled. ‘I do feel it a little.’ 
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‘Not used to them at Crayscrotchet. You must 
come down and visit me, get yourself in training. 
Time you had your fling. You’re just beginning to 
look like something, now you’re thirty; some women 
are like that. You can play hostess to my... re- 
spectable friends. Now, listen to me carefully.’ 

Her eyes, beautiful with wine and with some 
strange sensation she could not define, settled upon 
him with the heaviness of great tired birds alighting. 

‘You know that I love Sophie, David’s wife.’ 

Her hand moved in his, but was held captive. 
~ ‘T loved her when I was a boy. I loved her when I 
was at college. I loved her when I came home four 
years ago. I love her now. Oh, I don’t say I haven’t 
had other loves and more successful ones. But, the 
damn fool fact remains Sophie is the woman | want 
most. It does happen that way, now and then. 
Even in the harem sometimes. She was afraid to 
marry me. She turned coward and took to cover... 
preferred the harbor and nest-sensations to the 
sort of bugle-feeling I called for. And then, I wooed 
her like a boor...a fool. By this time, she’s had 
enough of her “nest.’’ You don’t have to tell me 
that. She and David must be in torment. I know 
i 

Her eyes unconsciously confirmed this statement 
and his own lit up. 

‘I don’t suppose either one of them has told you 
SO east) 

Mary’s eyes told him that neither had. 

‘... Too proud, I guess. I gave them four years 
to suffer... until Sophie was good and weary of it. 
Sophie is not patient ... bless her red head! Now, 
it seems, that the Lord I don’t believe in has as 
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usual been kind to me...and has sent Alethea and 
her family to break the last string of Sophie’s heart. 
Poor girl! That house, that confusion, those scream- 
ing women...all women in a crowd do scream 
...and David, their servant! Mary, there is only 
one woman’ — here Roger’s eyes blazed suddenly 
straight upon his sister’s heart — ‘there is only one 
woman in the world for David’s happiness. Father 
knew that. You know that, Mary. You have al- 
ways known it. So have I. And so, no doubt, by 
this time, does David. Be brave for once, Mary. 
Don’t pull your hand away.’ 

‘Roger, you are talking...madness... David 
andive vandal ai 

‘Are first cousins. They marry them by the hun- 
dreds ...no law against that in New York State. 
You and David are mates, I tell you. Whom God 
hath joined together! David is suffering like Hell. 
I know how Sophie could make that nature writhe. 
Her tongue...her eyes...the very turn of her 
body ...God!/ Tell me... you’ve seen him writh- 
ing, haven’t you, my dear?’ 

Her eyes filled. 

‘IT thought so. Let’s rescue him, shall we?’ 

‘Roger...’ 

He pressed her hand, then allowed her to draw it 
down and away to be held, icy, in its burning mate. 

Roger went on: ‘I don’t know why Sophie holds 
me like this. I suppose it must be partly because I 
can’t endure defeat. I feel Father’s cane across my 
body. I want that copper-headed rebel. I want her 
... What did you say?’ : 

He had for an instant been talking to himself. 
‘I sound...cruel? Oh, no. I’m not cruel. I love 
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the woman. Besides...she’s been punished. Has 
she changed?’ 

‘Much thinner.’ Mary spoke like some one in 
hypnotic trance. ‘White...blue shadows here 
... she touched the autumn leaves beneath her own 
eyes. ‘I think she is...unhappy. But it is not 
jee Wavid.' 

‘No. It is not David. Sophie’s own mind is the 
gadfly, her own nature. But it is David, neverthe- 
less, that causes that gadfly mind to bite so deeply. 
It is her own... contempt. I know her.’ 

They sipped their coffee from small cups, con- 
templative. They looked the quietest couple, not 
even, inspite of Roger’s brows, suggesting a Marguer- 
ite and a Mephistopheles. Roger’s cigarette smoke 
veiled his preoccupation. Mary felt within her a 
sensation of appeased surrender to this mind that 
was bent upon giving her what she desired. She 
would let herself go with the victorious stream of 
Roger’s will. He would carry away Sophia and give 
her... David. David, whom her soul loved. The 
beautiful song was on her lips, moved them: ‘I 
sought him but I found him not... I will rise now 
and go about the city in the streets and in the broad 
ways I will seek him whom my soul loveth...I 
sought him and I found him not.’ Roger and she 
were seekers. ‘I held him and would not let him go 
until I had brought him into my mother’s house and 
into the chamber of her that conceived me...’ It 
had been a long search, a long fidelity. Her starved 
eyes softened, brightened. She hardly heard her 
brother’s last speeches as he took her to the waiting 
limousine and gave Gaston instructions for the 
night. When she did hear, ‘Tell Father I read his 
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letter,’ Roger was saying to her, ‘and that I’ll be up 
one of these days to look Kinterhoek over. He 
suggests a wife for me, the youngest Benson girl. 
Get in, Mary. Gaston can get you home in an hour 
and be back for me. We dined early.’ 

As she found herself facing loneliness, Mary felt 
startled. ‘Then you’re not coming home right 
away, Roger? Father expects...’ 

‘No. Good-night.’ 

She was shut into the shining, shadowy glass 
room, drawn forward as on a silken cable through 
the night. 

All her pulses throbbed and stars shone in her 
mind. She leaned back with her hands clenched, 
and, as the lights raced across those still hands, she 
allowed herself for the first time in all her life to 
feast upon the thought of David. David her own. 
David in her arms. David with his lips on hers. 
Pressed back against the cushions, her head tilted 
like a surrendered woman’s, her closed eyes let 
slip the tears, her mouth quivered exquisitely. 

So, for thirty smooth, black and white, murmur- 
ing miles, Mary possessed her love and tasted pas- 
sion. It was not until the river, that patient and 
unhurried comrade of her single-hearted life, flashed 
its dark moving prisms into her consciousness, that 
Mary returned to herself, knew by the ancient 
categories of her spirit that this joy was... sin. 
This ecstasy of surrender...sin. David, the hus- 
band of Sophia, had lain there in her arms in the 
cushioned and secret limousine, had kissed her, 
had been kissed. She had enjoyed him, Sophia’s 
husband. And her brain had been a plotter against 
David. It had intended to help Roger steal that 
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bright-haired wife from him, and thereafter to give 
him, thus cheated, the consolation of her own body 
and her own slave-soul. She sat upright condemning 
as a Puritan condemns... body with spirit, spirit 
and body. 

The car was running smoothly now along the 
river-bank. The water was audible below. Gaston 
swung towards it and sounded his siren like a silver 
trumpet forward into the curving night. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ABEL GossBocu held an informal meeting of direc- 
tors and bank officials at Tall Trees once or twice a 
month, and it was while David was absent at such a 
meeting after midnight of that day, when a great 
smooth-running limousine swept in at Clover Cot- 
tage’s gate and came, softly panting, to a stop 
before its door. The lights built up an arch of 
viridescence in the night. 

Sophie was alone. It was a God-given opportu- 
nity for reading, as Averil, Holly, Alethea, and the 
four girls were all in bed and sound asleep, but 
Sophie had not been reading. She had been walking 
up and down the little room, throwing herself on 
sofa or chair, fighting an oppression of heart and 
brain which was fast becoming a nervous agony. 

It had been an emotional surrender of her will, 
not a free offer of alliance which had driven Sophie 
last autumn weeping into David’s arms. Since then, 
that will had dragged itself and its prisoner about 
the world of Kinterhoek on broken wings. Life for 
Sophie was no longer beautiful. She could not 
share David's interest in the violent change in their 
domestic life, could not feel his reaction of delight 
towards the four young lives, towards the freshness 
of their own excitement; neither could she partici- 
pate in the Crays’ tenderness for this physically and 
mentally broken Alethea, the careless and enfeebled 
woman, no longer capable of handling life at all. To 
Sophie, Alethea was a loathing, the girls were a 
nightmare of noise, motion, and wild will uncon- 
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trolled. And always her sensitive nerves were aware 
of Holly, threading about like some sort of fat white 
spider, weaving her slight sticky mischief of egoistic 
spite. 

Sophia knew that she could not forever endure 
this household and this life of hers, but, with a queer 
control, she waited almost passively for something 
to break down her own determination to endure it, 
going meanwhile composedly about her daily busi- 
ness, greeting what was presented to her as amusing 
with the necessary smile, what was labeled pathetic 
with the necessary murmurs of sympathy, helping 
to free David’s evenings by keeping the girls in the 
dining-room at games or work — all the girls, that 
is, but Letty. Letty could not be kept away from 
David. She sat forever at his elbow, her goggles 
lifted to him, drinking at his personality as at a 
spring. Letty devoured David’s speech and David’s 
silence, and, out of deference to his opinion, de- 
voured as well the speech and silence of his acquaint- 
ances. She was a quaint creature, solid and sound 
and tense, always absorbed in the affair in hand and 
capably absorbed. The affair in hand at present 
seemed to be ‘Uncle David.’ For him she even 
neglected housework, letting the cheerful others 
do her share. Sophia felt that her husband had 
been adopted by some stout young gnome. Letty 
was attention embodied, worship made into flesh, 
almost a possession, she seemed, some little ‘ele- 
mental.’ But this, too, instead of moving Sophie to 
sympathy, racked her nerves to a secret rage. 

In that house, she was a smothered fire, a hearth 
fire that had escaped. She burned under her bushel, 
a peril entirely, she imagined, unobserved. Indeed, 
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so full of conflict and confusion was that little 
house, that a more open conflagration might have 
made headway without attracting any. greater 
notice. 

For the first time in her life Sophie was entirely 
inarticulate. She did not even keep up the Journal. 
There is not one word registered during this winter 
and spring of 1925. She merely waited to see how 
long her self-made bonds would hold; she merely 
reined herself in with.all the force of that perverted 
iron will, held herself back as a dam holds back a 
rising river, held herself down as a wrestler holds for 
as long as may be an opponent stronger than him- 
self, kept herself mute and rigid waiting for the 
inevitable end. 

Averil sometimes, in passing, touched her with 
that strong white hand of hers as though she would 
have asked a question had she dared. At such mo- 
ments Sophie controlled a quiver of distaste. She 
could not bear a finger’s touch. Passionately she 
wanted physical separateness, physical solitude to 
match the icy fever of her spiritual loneliness. 

The spring began. Little damp earthy spirits of 
jonquil, hyacinth, and violet stepped across Clover 
Cottage sills, its airs moved idly, singing of adven- 
ture without words. There came a bluebird to nest 
near Sophie’s window, the river fared, bluer than 
a gray April sky, lilacs, locust blossoms, cherry- 
snows, the bobolink ...spring...spring... 

To-night the house was suddenly still of human 
voices, and freed by sleep and absence from human 
presences. She put out the lights. Outdoors there 
was a milky moon flying along a curdled sky. 
Everything, out there, seemed to be running free, 
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the moon had little rapid feet, the sky was winged, 
the trees turned and tumbled. She dared not go 
out into such a traveling night. 

She hardly dared to stay in the tiny parlor while 
some spirit fingered the portiére beads like harp- 
strings and ran up and down the window-curtains. 

Sophie’s suffering is not easy to describe. She 
suffered. 

To a dweller in Clover Cottage the world seemed 
a large place. There were about it such magic citi- 
zens as Danger and Death, as Passion, Beauty, and 
Despair. 

Some poem she knew... 


‘Strength without hands to smite 
Love that endures for a breath...’ 


taunted her straining mind. ‘Strength without 
hands...’ Moving about alone there with bright 
cheeks and eyes unseeing and unseen, Sophie tried 
to crush the milky darkness with her own strong 
helpless hands. 

‘David, you’d better come back to me soon to- 
night,’ she said reasonably. ‘I can’t stand very 
much more of this horrible deaf-mute loneliness. 
There’s a friend outside. There must be a friend 
outside. Do I mean the river?’ she asked herself. 

If she had had a piano... but there was no space 
for music in this house. That great yearning voice 
would have shattered its walls and ceilings like the 
trumpets that broke down the walls of Jericho. She 
laughed, turned on the lights, sat down in the corner 
of the horsehair sofa, Cousin Holly’s corner, folded 
her hands in her lap and closed her eyes. 

‘I am the wife of David Cray,’ she said, ‘cashier 
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of the First National Bank of Kinterhoek. There is 
not the slightest excuse for hysteria.’ 

She breathed deeply, and the walls of the room 
seemed to build themselves up a little closer than 
ever around her. 

That car then stopped before the door, a foot 
came softly and urgently across the porch, and the 
crazy, sharp bell rang. 

Sophie went out and found Roger Brent upon her 
threshold. 

His face looked like a handsome mask, and after 
four years of absence he gave her no word of greet- 
ing, no conventional smile, did not even put out to 
her a hand of greeting. 

‘Is David home?’ he asked. 

She thought he was an apparition until she spoke 
herself. 

‘No. What’s the matter?’ 

‘I sent Mary home from New York in my car this 
evening after dinner. Just as my chauffeur came to 
the outskirts of Kinterhoek, he looked back to ask 
her a question. There was no one in the back seat. 
He had not stopped once. He telephoned me at 
Pierre’s. I told him to drive back at once, without 
alarming anybody at home, to drive slowly, looking, 


asking ... He found no trace or sign of her...she 
was hidden by the bushes near the road. I have just 
come back along the same road. She...she...I 


found her. I—I wanted to see David... to ask 
him... I couldn’t think of any one but David.’ He 
looked blankly at Sophie. ‘Will you come?’ 


CHAPTER IX 


WHEN Mary, the sound of her furtive movements 
drowned by Gaston’s siren, had opened the auto- 
mobile door and flung herself down blindly at the edge 
of the running road, her instinct had been like that 
of Kingsley’s chimney sweep, in ‘The Water-Babies,’ 
to go down to her old friend the river and to be 
clean. In falling, her head had struck against a stone. 
The result was concussion and, in a private hospital 
at Tarrytown, she now lay, physically an infant 
and mentally a whimpering, vacant creature, afraid 
of every one. The doctor said, however, that with 
quiet and care she would presently recover. Mean- 
while she cried out, ‘Don’t tell Father,’ and wailed, 
‘Don’t let David see me, please!’ From Sophia she 
cowered, blinking as though her hair had been a 
light. Only to Roger she clung and only for him she 
smiled and slept. The hard young man was touched. 

He came out to Sophia from Mary’s room, with 
wet eyes and a breathless echo of his old ‘Hoo! Hoo!’ 

‘I’m not used to being wanted, Sophie. Damned 
upsetting. The poor baby. I gave her a new dress 
and told her she looked nice in it and even now, when 
she’s out of her head, she can’t get over it.’ 

Adam had, of course, been sent for, had appeared 
with a cruel little tight face, had been told of a mo- 
tor accident in which Mary, inside the car, had been 
thrown down and injured, and, without being al- 
lowed to see his daughter, had been taken firmly by 
Roger back to Kinterhoek. Roger might just as 
well have lifted him into his automobile by the coat- 
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collar and the slack — if there had ever been any — 
of his creased trousers. The young Lucifer chuckled 
at Adam’s good-bye look out of cold burning little 
eyes. 

‘The little man hates me, Sophie. He’ll never for- 
give me for winning so much more than an independ- 
ence, and for making him .. . behave. He wanted to 
go in and ‘‘cure’’ Mary. He said she “‘just needs 
talking to,’’ ‘‘she’s hysterical.’’ Talking to! I know 
his sort of talking. The damned little bully!’ He 
wheeled upon Sophie. ‘Shocked?’ 

‘You never shock me, Roger.’ 

‘Oh, don’t I?’ he said. 

Sophie, faintly smiling, shook her head. 

She had been given two charming sunny rooms in 
the hospital, where she stayed, at Roger’s urgent 
request, to be within the nurse’s easy call, during 
his own necessary absences in New York. He ran 
out daily to spend several hours and, daily, to his 
sister’s friend he brought books, flowers, to her de- 
serted grove of oracle a pair of attentive ears and of 
worshiping eyes. Roger was charmingly impersonal, 
beautifully gentle. His wit had acquired the skill of 
surgeon’s fingers in the exploration of her wounded 
mind. He did not ask her one single question as to 
her life at Kinterhoek; he did not at first so much as 
raise an eyebrow of suspicion as to its complete 
satisfactoriness: only he chose carefully for her ac- 
commodation two great, wide, silent, sunny rooms 
that looked far along a shining reach of river. And 
there he brought her new, stirring books: of travel, 
of psychology, the latest philosophy, of scientific 
research and political speculation, brought a thrilled 
deference to her slightest comment, and brought 
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great, rough, vivid talk of his own achievements, 
past, present, and to come. Then, extravagant as a 
Monte Cristo, he sent up a piano to her room. 

‘They tell me there’s no one here to be disturbed 
by it if you choose your hours, and the music seems 
to soothe Mary. She goes to sleep,’ he said, the 
nurse confirming this prescription, ‘and as for me,’ 
said Roger, ‘Sophie, those singing hands of yours...’ 

It was his first personal remark and, while mak- 
ing it, his eyes, resting at first upon her where she 
stood, pale with pleasure beside his latest contribu- 
tion to her entertainment, shifted and fell. They had 
looked, for one heart-breaking instant, like the eyes 
of a homeless dog. Sophie felt a sort of prick in her 
throat. She sat down and began to play... for 
him. 

This was after she had been away from home four 
days. 

The night when Roger, in his urgent need of help, 
had carried her away with him in place of David, 
‘the only person he could think of,’ she had left a 
note of explanation and, since then, she had talked 
to her husband over the telephone. The story of 
Mary’s ‘accident’ David learned — the secret of her 
strange attempt at self-destruction Roger kept care- 
fully between Sophie and himself — and David 
learned, too, that Mary did not want him to see her. 
Hesitating a little, a trifle confused of tone and 
words, Sophie described her own quarters at the 
hospital and the Brents’ need of her. 

‘You see, Mary seems to have a horror of her 
father. Roger can’t be here. I feel that I ought to 
help them out. Poor Mary!’ 

‘Of course,’ said David’s quick voice over the 
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wire, ‘you must stay. Are you really comfortable? 
Want anything?’ | 

Half sardonically Sophie glanced around her 
quarters, invisible to the man whose voice was in her 
ear. ‘Nothing. It... David, it won’t be for long. 
Is it... all right... for me to stay?’ 

‘Of course.’ A second’s pause. ‘I won’t come 
down unless you send for me.’ There came across 
the strange medium a sort of stir. . . laughter. . . of 
bitterness. ‘Have a good holiday, Sophia Copley.’ 

The voice, with its eagerness, its near-amusement 
and near-bitterness, was gone. The idea that was 
called David seemed to have vanished into thin air. 
He became curiously non-existent to the mind of 
Sophie as if she had deliberately made a ghost of 
him. Sophie was playing at a game. Here, in this 
place of no-associations, this detached and charm- 
ing room of unexpected sojourn, she allowed herself, 
at last, that great expansion of her ego, stretched 
the arms of her soul, looked out towards an horizon 
of mirage. And in those visions the figure of David 
did not appear, not even the shadow of it. She had 
no companion. She was splendidly alone. 

The ego grew apace, grew like something in a 
nightmare or an Arabian tale, became, in fact, a 
genie, rising, smoky and vast, from the long-sealed 
jar of her life, filling her sky, shadowing her realities. 

Roger stood back to watch. It was he, aided as 
usual by friendly chance, that had loosened Solo- 
mon’s seal. He could discern dimly the outlines of 
Sophie’s genie, that immense letter ‘I.’ He began 
to clear the world for its development, meanwhile, 
tongue in his cheek, trying to remember for an 
eventual future the ancient trickery. There was a 
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spell for getting this genie jugged again. How did it 
go? ‘Nooneso great as you are could ever have fitted 
into the narrow embrace of a mere man. No one as 
high as Heaven could have stooped to a small human 
lover... Prove tt to me then...’ 

Roger was silent, watching. That is, he was silent 
behind his speech, which was of the world and of 
great adventure, its theme was self-expression, an 
elaborate variation of that old motif of the Super- 
man. 

‘... Alone am I again and like to be so... alone 
with the pure heaven and the open sea... that I 
may learn lonesomeness and defiance. It were time 
that I went away...’ 

Later, in the new speech he had taught himself, 
it would be time enough to preach the old contempt. 
Meanwhile, it was triumph to watch Sophia, un- 
aware of him, visibly happy in her startling sudden 
loneliness. How to awake in her again, before she 
went back to David, that necessary scorn? 

Roger prayed for his sister a slow, if safe, recovery. 
He must have time. He had already erred in a too 
great explicitness, in a too open confidence to Mary. 
There had been peril in that, he now understood, 
realizing that her impulse towards suicide must have 
been a reaction of conscience against his tempting. 
speech. It must be many moons before he could en- 
tice into a new and splendid cage this bright bird of 
his desire. First Sophie must be freed. He cursed 
his natural heavy-handedness of spirit and of will. 
It was bitterly difficult to move so delicately for- 
ward, it was an effort that caused him sleepless 
nights of nervous weariness to hold back the master- 
ful and acquisitive hand. He wanted to, was used. 
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to, snatch, to crush. He was constrained to coax, 
to scatter crumbs, to affect a whistling indifference. 
And Sophie had never been so beautiful before, so 
lovely, so remote. Nevertheless, ‘You’ve changed, 
Sophie,’ he told her one afternoon after he had 
listened to her playing; ‘you’ve lost a good deal of 
your courage. You’ve a cramped spirit. What’s 
been done to you?’ 

‘A cramped spirit. That sounds ugly.’ 

‘You can’t be ugly. But I can see dimly how you 
might become so. It’s like the beginnings of wrinkles 
on a young face, some habit of screwing up the eyes. 
When a great spirit is forced into a small frame... 
After all, my dear, you know, and I know, that 
Kinterhoek is a small place.’ 

‘Clover Cottage,’ Sophie murmured, ‘is smaller,’ 
and tried to drown her speech in sudden crashing 
chords. 

Roger talked on easily, hiding the leap of triumph 
that murmur of hers had given to his heart. 

‘But why, in Heaven’s name, don’t you break free 
of Clover Cottage? I mean — surely David is mod- 
ern enough to let you have — let’s say — rooms of 
your own in the city, where you can keep up that 
music. If he could hear the improvement this week 
has made in your playing! I nearly cried when you 
first sat down and worked the keys, Sophie. Talk 
about cramps and wrinkles! But the old genius is 
there. David likes music?’ 

‘I — don’t — really — know,’ she answered slowly, 
her eyes lowered to her own hands on the silent keys. 
“He’s never had much chance to know it.’ 

Roger said guardedly: ‘He has never made him- 
self the chance, perhaps, poor fellow! Well, cer- 
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tainly, he can understand your need for it. Why, 
you had a starved look, Sophie, when you first sat 
down at that piano. You’re just beginning to be — 
yourself. Won’t you tell me what they’ve been do- 
ing to you?’ He was personal at last. 

Sophie smiled tremulously. ‘It’s not David’s 
fault,’ she said. She sat up very straight on the 
piano bench, looking at him sensitively, defensively, 
with the big eyes of a little girl who wants to be 
honest and loyal and good. Her aspect at the mo- 
ment was touching and beautiful. 

“You needn’t tell me it isn’t David’s fault. David 
would cut off both hands, feet, and head for any 
woman he might think it his duty to make happy. 
I’m just wondering why he hasn’t cut off his head 
for you... I suppose he’s already been decapitated 
by Aunt Averil. Poor good old Davey!’ 

The exquisite and pure rose-color which seemed 
to be Sophie’s blood flowed up across her long 
throat, her round chin, over her proud small face 
until it ran in among the roots of her hair. A noble 
flush of very proper shame. She did not desire 
Roger’s pity for her husband. 

‘I am not sorry for him,’ she said. In the old way 
her lips spurned the short syllables. 

‘No. You are not. I see you’re not. But I’m 
damned sorry for you, Sophia, though I’ll admit it’s 
your own fault. Just lack of spirit — what used to 
be called by the Americano before he’d been told he 
was an Americano — “‘get-up-and-get.’”’ As the aged 
woman said peevishly, when her family asked her to 
admire Niagara Falls, ‘‘Well, what’s to hinder?” I 
didn’t know you had so much... surrender in you, 
Sophie.’ 
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The delicate flush now deepened, less nobly, per- 
haps, but more shamefully. 

‘Why do you say that, Roger? You know IJ hate 
the very word... surrender.’ 

‘I say it because you are a great woman. If you 
were like the slavish rest of them, I wouldn’t care. It 
would seem to me perfectly fitting and proper for 
you to settle down meekly, a dependent female in a 
small town house full of other dependent females, 
and satisfy your soul with contemplation of a 
cashier’s success. David is a very successful man. 
I’d like to see you as successful a woman.’ 

Invisibly she winced. The comparison had been 
forced upon her... between David’s success and 
Roger’s. 

‘How could I be a successful woman?’ she asked 
in a small voice painfully. ‘You mean...my 
music?’ | 

‘Not only your music. I mean... you. Four 
years ago you could have answered that question 
without any help from me. You have a great and 
vital personality, Sophia, you should be a leader. 
You should have for your friends, your followers, 
great people. There are some, though not in Kinter- 
hoek. If you, with your beauty and your gifts, had 
a corner of your own in the city... I’ll tell you how 
I see it...and you in it.’ 

With his pipe in his teeth, Roger moved to and 
fro about the sitting-room he had engaged for her 
and for himself. It was after six o’clock; they had 
had tea. Outside it was beginning to be the golden 
hour. The western light lay athwart the room in 
moted bars, which Roger broke in crossing and 
allowed to build themselves together back of him. 
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He had always had a certain gift of eloquence, a 
harsh sort of eloquence, but none the less effective 
for its harshness. There are few women of intel- 
lectual or of social gifts who have not at some time 
dreamed themselves as Roger now described his 
realized Sophia. He created for her the French 
sitting-room, green and gray and gold, candle- and 
firelit, he gave her the perfect servant, he showed 
her there herself in the ‘right sort of frock. Silver 
for you, Sophie...or black... with that skin and 
hair ...and you'd have to cut your hair too. You’d 
look like a young prince with short hair... black 
velvet... I wish I could show you what I see.’ 

Sophie was laughing by this time, more like a 
gamin than a prince, but Roger was not deterred. 
He saw the shining of her eyes, the vivid cheek, the 
way her fingers moved. He gave her with his tongue, 
then, books, music, friends, describing, to be sure, 
with great familiarity people that he knew only by 
hearsay or by sight... but giving them none the 
less generously for that to Sophie for her salon. 

‘Ah, well!’ he snapped off suddenly. ‘What’s the 
use? You're the slave of Kinterhoek and the Cray 
ménage. Forgive me, Sophie. I suppose you can’t 
help yourself. Do you remember the old book? 
‘*..to small virtues would they fain lure and lead 
me; to the tick-tack of small happiness would they 
fain persuade my foot... I serve, thou servest, we 
serve... Ido wish you’d cut off your hair, though. 
You have the loveliest small head .. . and the line of 
your neck... Play something!’ 

She played... absently. The room bloomed like 
a tea-rose, faded. It was ashen when Roger left. 
He touched her playing hand in silence for good-bye, 
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caught her uplifted tragic little smile and forced his 
own mouth to a brave reflection of it. 

For an hour after he had gone, she played. And 
then she sat in a queer silence of body and of mind, 
staring into the dark. Her face burned and her hands 
were cold. 

The nurse came in and turned on all the little 
rose-shaded lights. 

‘Miss Brent is very much better, more like her- 
self this evening, Mrs. Cray. I think you'll soon be 
able to go back to that love-ly husband of yours.’ 

The nurse, with the usual gift for establishing an 
overwhelming intimacy, had seen Sophie’s photo- 
graph of David sent down from Kinterhoek with 
other things by Averil. 


CHAPTER X 


Mary was really herself. At the end of another 
week she was taken home. She did not remember 
anything about having tried to jump into the river, 
but believed, quite happily, Roger’s story of an ac- 
cident. David received them at the door of Crays- 
crotchet and Sophia went home with him at once 
to Clover Cottage. She thought she had never seen 
him look so well. That vivid venturesome look was 
keen upon him. Perhaps it had been good for him 
to have her go away. Perversely this thought gave 
her a pang, so that just like any other wife, ‘Are you 
glad to have me back, David?’ she asked him wist- 
fully. 

Standing in the little hall while the clamor of wel- 
come began to get headway above them, David met 
her eyes for an instant and looked at once away. 

‘Yes,’ he said. 

Suddenly his face was the face of a fighter. ‘You 
won’t leave me very soon again,’ he announced be- 
tween his teeth. 

In the constriction of his arms, Sophie felt both 
happy and afraid. There was a dual personality: 
-a slender one, built for the White Rabbit’s house, 
and the genie, wicked and as big as the world. There 
was no room for him in Clover Cottage, though 
Sophie had felt for one dizzy second that he, too, had 
lain in the limits of David's tightening arms. 

Averil and Holly came. 

‘Ah, your David is happy again, Averil. We 
haven’t been able to make him look like that, I’m 
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afraid, though we’ve done our best. At least, I’m 
sure his poor dear mother has...’ 

Sophie knew that no genie could keep its might 
from the head of this Cousin Holly. Hastily she 
kissed Averil and escaped past both women up the 
stairs. 

Four years before, Sophia Copley, thrown into 
contact with life instead of thought, had made 
about her own nature a discovery that shocked and 
frightened her. Now, after her return from the ac- 
cidental taste of liberty at Tarrytown, she made 
another discovery, more shocking and more fearful; 
she was at an end of her patience, of her courtesy, 
and of her self-control. , 

Anger that strikes with the fist has an elemental 
beauty; anger that is curbed to silence has an in- 
violable dignity; anger that uses the tongue for its 
weapon is vulgar, no matter what its excuse, no mat- 
ter what its words. Sophie knew that her quarrels 
with Holly, with Alethea, with the children, and 
with Averil, were vulgar. She knew that they were 
hideous. To her own eyes she appeared a red-haired 
vixen, a termagant, a scold. She did not allow David 
to have this vision of her, but she was past caring 
for the opinion of these ‘little women’ who infested 
the tiny house she was obliged to call her home. 

The children’s initial admiration for Uncle David’s 
wife began to turn rapidly to fear and to dislike. 
Holly ran about like a spitting cat with its back up, 
Averil turned pale and stolid, Alethea wept. Sophia’s 
face from breakfast until supper became a white 
contemptuous mask in which her black eyes burned. 
But all three of these women wore a morning and an 
evening disguise for David’s sake. 
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On one of the ugly summer afternoons, Sophie 
came down into the little sitting-room in search of 
some books, Roger’s gift, which she thought must 
have been taken from her bedroom. 

On Averil’s horsehair sofa lay Flo with her knees 
crossed, one foot cocked high revealing some rather 
tattered underwear about her round bright legs. 
The child’s vivid head was thrust down against the 
arm of the old sofa, a book lay against her lap, and 
from her scarlet mouth protruded one of the long 
Russian cigarettes with which Roger had kept 
Sophie supplied during her stay at Tarrytown. 

As Sophie entered through the beaded portiéres, 
Averil and Holly came in from the dining-room and 
a sort of horrific murmur filled the room. 

Holly first reached Flo’s side and tried to snatch 
her book, to which the rebel clung with all her 
strength. 

‘It’s that vile, horrid low thing of. Schnitzler’s 
about a mother and her son, Averil. The son’s 
friend is her lover and laughs at her with him under 
her window. Oh, how could such an abnormal, 
pathological story be brought into your home and 
left where a little innocent, ignorant child could 
find it!’ 

‘She found the book in Cousin Holly’s room,’ 
said Sophie, her voice slipping in among theirs like a 
steel blade. ‘I remember now I met you, Cousin 
Holly, coming from my room and hiding the book in 
your skirt. I dare say, following this example, Flo, 
too, went into my room and helped herself to my be- 
longings. I have a box of those cigarettes in my top 
bureau drawer. I don’t blame you, Flo. It seems to 
be the rule of the house. There’s no respect for 
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privacy, no sense of mine and thine. David’s house 
is every one’s house, his bedroom is every one’s bed- 
room, and his income is every one’s income. I did 
imagine that our own room was sacred against in- 
trusion, but Cousin Holly helps herself to a ‘‘low 
vile book,’’ Alethea to clothes — I find she has “‘ bor- 
rowed’’ a dress of mine — and Flo helps herself to 
cigarettes. It must be sovietism, some form of com- 
munism, I suppose. I don’t find myself in sympathy 
with it.’ 

‘This is not David’s house,’ spluttered Holly. 
Flo had flung the cigarette out of a window, got the 
book free and hurled it to the floor, and now, her 
arms akimbo, stood facing Sophia, moving her head 
from side to side like a beautiful young pugilist and 
swearing under her breath. Above this accompani- 
ment soared the voice of Sophia and sputtered Hol- 
ly’s. Averil was silent, waiting, unhurried, for the 
final word of household authority immemorially hers. 

‘This is not David’s house,’ Holly repeated. ‘I 
think you forget, Sophia, that you are living in his 
mother’s home, as I am.’ 

‘Rubbish! Why don’t you pitiful ostrich-women 
take your heads out of the sand? Who pays the 
taxes on this house? Who keeps it painted and re- 
paired? Who provides its inmates with food and 
clothing? David. Of course, he is the owner of the 
house. Every human being here lives upon David. 
We are all his parasites... you are the meanest, 
Holly, and have the least right to David’s charity.’ 

‘Damn you!’ screamed Flo. ‘I'll tell the world 
my mother isn’t anybody’s parasite.’ 

Holly crowed. ‘You taunt me with my poverty 
... With my tragedy...my Gethsemane... my 
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mother’s death ... the horrible experience of shell- 
shock I suffered during the World War...’ 

‘Your mother died the day after her ninety-third 
birthday because you allowed her to eat too much 
rich cake. You then decided to stop writing your 
Verses of an Optimist and to live on David. It was 
easier. I daresay you have been putting away your 
own income ever since.’ 

This was a hit in the dark which struck an un- 
suspected bull’s-eye of fact. Holly began to shiver 
and to shake. 

peewee pst. :. pst... 
ligibly. 

Flo jumped up and down and screamed. ‘I can’t 
stand one single damned one of you! I hate women! 
I want to go back We-est!’ 

Averil was heard to say slowly and heavily above 
the tumult: ‘Do you think that, as David’s mother, 
Sophie, I am a parasite?’ 

‘Of course you are,’ Sophie returned. ‘SoamI!... 
as David’s wife. Hasn’t that occurred to any of you 
before? If you like this figure better... David is 
our slave and our servant. We drive him out to his 
desk every morning and take his wages from him 
every night to put into our own mouths and on our 
own backs. Can you think of anything we do for 
him that makes an adequate return for the loss of 
his own peace, his own quiet hearth, his ease and 
freedom? Without us, David would be a compara- 
tively wealthy man. He would have the sort of dig- 
nity and comfort that John Lane has... Stop that 
noise this instant, Flo, or, on my honor, I’ll lock you 
up somewhere...’ 

Flo flung herself across the room towards Sophie 


* she spluttered unintel- 
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with intent to kill, and was caught by David enter- 
ing. 

It was after six o’clock, and the cashier had come 
home. 

‘Here,’ said David quickly, pulling Flo out with 
him into the hall and with a free hand hastily gather- 
ing up some gloves from a drawer, ‘it’s a good chance 
for that boxing-lesson I promised you, Flo. Put 
them on... that’s right . . . we’ll go out at the back, 
shall we? Try to land one on me if you can.’ 

There was heard the quick movement of feet on 
the porch, a light thud, a shriek of rage from Flo, 
the whistle of ineffectual blows, breathless swearing, 
and... David’s laughter. 

Presently, ‘Oh, damn it!’ came in the child’s 
natural boyish voice, a trifle tearful. ‘Do show me 
how, Uncle David. I’Il die if I don’t hit you.’ 

Holly had rolled herself upstairs with luscious 
sobbing, Averil stood, pale and grave, while Sophie 
lighted one of the long Russian cigarettes. They 
were both waiting for David and suddenly his wife 
felt sick. 

She stood up. ‘You may have the first. . . crack 
at him, Mother, when he comes in,’ she said with a 
twisted lip. ‘Perhaps you will have more success 
than Flo is having. The poor patient devil! There 
won’t be much left of him when we’re all through. 
You may tell him, if you like, that I have nothing 
whatever to say.’ 

She started towards the hallway and the stairs. 

“You mean you have nothing — left —to say, 
Sophia,’ Averil’s dispassionate voice followed her. 
‘Certainly you have already said enough to spoil 
our lives.’ | 
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‘Not to David,’ Sophie murmured. ‘But you are 
at liberty to repeat my remarks to him. It will do 
you both no harm for once to face the ugly truth.’ 

And, up in her room, crouched in the tiny dormer- 
window-seat, she smoked in an icy composure and 
read a passage from a book, bound for her own use 
in tooled leather and sent to her by Roger with some 
pages marked. 

“What do these houses mean? Verily no great soul 
put them up as its shelter. Did perhaps a silly child 
take them out of its toy box? Would that another 
child put them again into the box. 

‘And these rooms and chambers...can men go 
out and in there? 

‘And Zarathustra stood still and meditated. 
Everywhere do I see lower doorways. He who is of 
my type can still go there through, but... he must 
stoop! 

‘Oh, when shall I arrive again at my home where 
I shall no longer have to stoop... before the small 
ones. 

‘That same day he gave his discourse on the be- 
dwarfing virtue...’ 

Sophie read on: 

‘Of man there is little here, therefore do their 
women masculinize themselves. For only he who is 
man enough will save the woman in woman. 

‘And well did I divine all their fly-happiness and 
their buzzing around sunny window-panes. 

‘So much kindness, so much weakness do I see. 
So much justice and pity, so much weakness. 

‘Round, fair, and considerate are they to one an- 
other, as grains of sand are round, fair, and con- 
siderate to other grains of sand. 
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‘Modestly to embrace a small happiness . . . that 
do they call submission. 

‘In their hearts they want simply one thing most 
of all...that no one hurt them. Thus do they 
anticipate every one’s wishes and do well to every 
one...that, however, is cowardice, though it be 
called virtue.’ 

David was calling to her softly underneath her 
window: 

‘Sophie, come out... will you?’ 

Her eyes skipped and read one other line. ‘That, 
however, is mediocrity, though it be called modera- 
tion.’ 

‘Sophie, come down. I want to show you some- 
thing beautiful.’ 

She rose and laid aside her book and went down to 
him. She was saying to herself: ‘David is a coward 
though he calls himself virtuous. David is mediocre, 
though he believes himself to be moderate.’ 

She found him and walked beside him up the little 
hill to the grove of cedars which had been his child- 
hood’s sanctuary. 

Sophie stood at the base of one of the old cedar 
trees and looked at David where he had stopped be- 
fore her. She knew her own mind. 

‘I am going to leave you, David,’ she said. 


CHAPTER XI 


THERE are scenes in every life which are painted in 
an especial pigment and so remain startling to 
memory. They do not fade for time or absence. They 
return, they keep returning. Their significance is 
finally revealed. They are the real, the valuable 
ghosts. 

A brief thunderstorm had rolled across the valley 
that hot and ugly August afternoon. Now the sun 
was winking on the top of the western river-bank 
and the world was wet and gay. In that cedar- 
knoll to which, for its sudden painted beauty, David 
had called out his wife, the needled ground was 
carmine, the trunks gilt-bronze, the fanlike branches 
were viridescent, against a plate of polished copper 
cloud the tree-tops licked like green flame. On this 
red floor and in this unearthly light David stood, 
bareheaded, as he had boxed with Flo, without his 
coat, his soft collar turned back and the heat of 
combat in his face. He was tall and bright, and her 
words seemed only to intensify his brightness. He 
drew himself all together, his eyes turned splendid, 
and Sophie felt that from his hand a brightness ran 
that was a slender channel for death. The ground 
beneath her seemed to be red with blood. She knew 
that instantly with a cold, unconscious skill he had 
parried the blow she~had struck at his heart, and 
that now, her own weapon of words broken, she 
stood at the mercy of his sword. His eyes took hold 
of the woman in her, bent and broke that woman. 
She was possessed. There was scorn and laughter 
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on his tight lips, passion and contempt in his eyes, 
and his two hands had the quiet and deadly cer- 
tainty of swordsmanship. All this, in the bright 
wet glitter of that sun for longer than a minute while 
he did not speak. 

‘He has me,’ thought Sophia to herself; ‘he has 
me and he knows it, and he will never let me go.’ 

The sun winked out, the world wore its daily 
livery of summer twilight. David put aside his 
sword. 

She sat down on the fading damp needles, rested 
her head on her hands, and waited for him to speak. 
He said hurriedly and without much meaning, what 
she knew that he would say, ‘Wait just a minute, 
will you, Sophie, please?’ 

She waited, feeling happier with an angry and 
desolate sort of happiness while he lighted his pipe, 
moved up and down, then let himself quietly down 
beside her. 

‘You mean... you want to leave me... for al- 
ways, Sophie?’ he asked her with steadiness. 

‘Your mother has probably told you...’ 

‘Mother hasn’t told me anything. She said Flo 
had been naughty and that you were all a little 
excited...’ 

Sophie dared to look at him. His face was com-. 
posed, receptive, rather pale. 

‘I told them the truth about us this afternoon, 
and the truth about you. I said that you are our 
slave, David, and our servant, that we drive you out 
to your desk every morning and steal your pay from ~ 
you at night for our own food and clothing... our 
own fretful idleness and...’ 

‘I suppose,’ said David, looking faintly amused at 
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this, as he was capable of looking in moments of 
personal pain, ‘I suppose — if you will allow me to 
assume a little grandeur — that the captain of a 
ship is the servant of his crew, that a king is the slave 
of his subjects, that every man or woman who as- 
sumes any property or any control becomes a slave 
and wears a sort of servant’s livery. Your only free 
man, when all is said and done, is a beach-comber, 
a tramp, or a lunatic. Well, never mind, that isn’t 
the reason why you are going to leave me. Will you 
tell me, please, the reason? Is it that you love some 
one else? Do you want a divorce?’ 

Sophie’s eyes had their glitter of polished ebony. 
‘No. [ want to lead my own life.’ (Some imp within 
her mocked, ‘Where have I heard that speech be- 
fore?’) ‘I want to be myself, David. I want, before 
I die, my own house, my own friends, my liberty, 
and my — adventure.’ 

‘Yes,’ said David very quickly in a voice as small 
and breathless as a frightened boy’s. ‘Yes. I won’t 
keep you. You must have them.’ He stood up, 
stared straight ahead of him, and sat down again 
abruptly. He began, with the skillful clerkly figures 
he had once examined in this very place, to arrange 
the cedar needles in orderly groups, like figures to 
be added later when he should be at leisure. ‘You 
... don’t think... you love me enough... to wait 
a while? I mean, it won’t always... our life won’t 
always be like this?’ He said this hurriedly, not 
looking at her and with no expression in his voice. 

‘I’m not free enough now to love any one. I’ve 
simply no room to love. No space in which to love. 
Until I have grown to the full measure of myself, I 
shall not be able to love any one. Here at Clover 
Cottage...’ 
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‘Then... you don’t really find our life here to- 
gether... exciting, Sophie?’ He asked this with a 
look and a tone she had never seen or heard from 
him before, as though he were pleading with her for 
some confirmation, some word that would make 
clear to him his own faith. 

‘I find it... horrible!’ she cried. 

‘Yes. I see you really do. I wish I could. Or, 
better, I wish I could make you see it as it looks to 
me. But I’ve never been able to do that. I’m 
stupid. Or perhaps I’m mad.’ 

‘No, David. Don’t. Please. I don’t want to dis- 
turb your beautiful philosophy, the faith that makes 
this life possible for you.’ 

He laughed and, turning, looked her square in the 
eyes so that hers fell. She was ashamed. 

‘Sophie, I have yet to meet with an honest con- 
viction of beauty going hand in hand with sincere 
contempt. Despise me and my faith as much as you 
like. I can bear that. But don’t ever again, if you 
lo...’ He winced at that phrase and left it un- 
finished, his face stained. ‘Don’t be a hypocrite,’ 
he amended gently. 

‘You’ve never been willing,’ she cried, aided now 
by a first flush of anger at him, ‘you have never been 
willing to move one inch away from your own 
spiritual self-sufficiency for any wish or need of my 
nature, David. If you had understood or cared...’ 

“Yes, Sophie. If I had understood or cared...’ 

“You'd have gone away from Kinterhoek with me 
at first.’ 

“You knew damned well I couldn’t. And you 
knew why I couldn’t and why I wouldn’t. And, even 
now, I can’t and won’t. You must allow even a slave 
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his own especial brand of pride. You want to live 
your own life. You want to... be yourself, to grow 
to your full stature. And then, you think, you will 
be able to love. I wouldn’t for my life prevent you. 
If I had been able to show you how to carry easily 
all these small things that have so troubled you and 
spoiled your life...’ 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘I am not meek and lowly of 
spirit. I despise burden-bearing... yokes and 
surrenders... spiritual compromises.’ 

‘I know you do. There are so many roads to 
Heaven. I —I wanted to travel with you, Sophie, 
but I always knew in my heart that it wouldn’t do. 
We don’t keep step or — rather — you insist upon 
having a partner who keeps step or in having no 
partner at all. J have no fault to find with your pace. 
I like your head in the air. I love your pride. But 
you — you despise my pride. You call it... meek- 
ness and surrender. I do not see the beauty ofa 
ruthless soul, I don’t feel the strength or the im- 
portance of a crass will-to-power. I don’t see man — 
the man of this world —as large as that. The 
difference between your strength and Holly’s weak- 
ness is not vast enough to justify you in stamping out 
her poor blind life into the dust. Rather, it seems to 
me, you need her. Your strength can never fulfill 
itself unless it stoops to her. It is the condensation 
of a distended force that makes power. You need 
her, the acceptance of her, for the fulfillment of your 
own possibilities. I’ve seen you look at Holly piti- 
fully, and your face was beautiful and strong. I’ve 
seen you look at her with loathing and contempt, 
and your face was a weaker thing, a poorer thing 
than hers. It lost its power. Doesn’t that outward 
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sign mean anything, Sophie? Have you ever noticed 
the beauty and the dignity of a servant’s face when 
he is absorbed in service? Haven’t you ever seen 
that the only human face that has any real spiritual 
beauty is the face that has forgotten itself in worship 
or in service? Knit up for ambitious effort, the 
human face is a hideous grinning ape’s. A woman’s 
face arranged for conquest is not so lovely or so 
strong as a woman’s face...’ 

‘Bent over a cradle, I suppose you’re going to 
say’ — and Sophie’s heart had seen its empty cradle 
and ached now as a wound aches in the cold. ‘You 
are sentimental, David.’ 

After that, he sat in silence for several minutes 
arranging his needles. At last he looked up and his 
face was remote. 

‘Where... and when are you going?’ 

‘I am going at once. That will be easier. To- 
morrow. To New York. You may tell.every one I’m 
going to study music.’ 

‘You’ve enough money to be comfortable?’ 

‘Quite.’ She had never told him how the Mc- 
Carthy inheritance had been shrunk by her disas- 
trous loan to George. 

‘Very well. Maybe you’d better go in now and 
begin packing. Tell them I’m out for supper.’ 

As she stood up, he rose, and she felt a horrible 
pang for the supple ease and beauty of this body 
that she knew so well. She crushed out this pain 
with loathing. 

‘I’m going to stay out here for a while and try to 
get used again to the idea of getting on without you, 
Sophie.’ He said this composedly, making a state- 
ment of mere fact. 
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‘You'll be happier!’ she cried. ‘David, I know 
you will,’ and she found herself in tears, in a com- 
plete misery that seemed to clothe her from head to 
foot. 

‘Happier? Happiness? And that, you must know, 
is something that doesn’t exist except in flashes and 
—in a sort of mysterious way — forever. It is on 
another plane, Sophie. I’m going to stay away to- 
night. Make up something to tell Mother...a 
message... John Lane...? You will have the 
room to yourself, and to-morrow morning I’ll see you 
again before you go. Don’t make yourself sick with 
pity for me, will you? That would be sentimental, if 
you like. I once learned how to get along without 
your good opinion... and your love. I can learn it 
again. | am...as you guessed... fairly docile... 
slavish.’ He laid a hand on each of her trembling 
shoulders and looked into her eyes. ‘Besides... I’ve 
seen it coming. Poor Sophie!’ he said. ‘Poor Sophie, 
going out into the world to find... herself.’ 

His look seemed to change that ‘self’ into a ghost. 

She did not see him very clearly nor remember at 
all this last aspect she had of him alone. It was the 
other David that came back, came back, and came 
back, the ‘bright’ David, the swashbuckling ad- 
venturer . . . vivid and conquering, whom she herself 
had first driven with her mockery out of the sun, but 
whom this second time, and in his instant of triumph 
over her, David had deliberately banished by an ef- 
fort of his life-trained will. 

Cock’s Feather would have kept her. David had 
let her go. 
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CHAPTER I 


Davin had once seen in his own brown fingers and 
in his own flexible mind the tools of a hidden master. 
So long now had he been in control of this mechan- 
ism that it was possible for him to go through the 
months that followed Sophie’s departure, through 
the cloudy days and the bright ones, through the 
brilliance of October and the misty soft chill of 
November, with as little apparent effort as that of a 
traveler in a train who sits beside his blinking, click- 
ing window, hardly conscious that he is traveling at 
all. 

Yet Kinterhoek, for David, was that autumn an 
even more disturbing, more exciting and eventful 
place than it had been before. 

John Lane was dangerously ill. The doctor spoke 
of rheumatism, which might at any moment fatally 
attack the heart, and John, who knew this, was 
more than ever busy with his testing and his probing 
of reality. He was, besides, anxious about that child 
of his — Kinterhoek — whom he was leaving in the 
hands of other men. Like most fathers he wanted to 
provide for its future and was caught up — merci- 
fully to the forgetfulness of other considerations — 
by the latest scheme afoot for Kinterhoek’s develop- 
ment. 

This was beginning to be known as the Riverside 
Improvement Company. It was about to be launched 
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under the auspices of a Mr. Godfrey Stonehill, 
known to Abel Gosboch; to be launched, that is, as 
soon as Kinterhoek could be roused to a pitch of in- 
vesting enthusiasm. Abel Gosboch and rosy, English- 
looking Mr. Stonehill were in frequent conference 
with John Lane and with David. It was very im- 
portant, they all felt, to win over David. He did not 
seem to want the riverside to be improved. 

The little gray Abel Gosboch at Tall Trees, or in 
the parlor of Clover Cottage, or in the bedroom of 
John Lane would run to and fro chattering, super- . 
ficially excited as he always was about something 
while his eyes remained the wise and remote eyes of 
an elephant. 

‘IT am interested, David. Mr. Lane is interested. 
We want the bank to make a loan. We want Kinter- 
hoek to invest. We want to give Kinterhoek the first 
great opportunity. Our dream is to make Kinter- 
hoek’s fortune. We need help. We want you to ap- 
proach your uncle, Adam Brent. I should like to 
bury that hatchet. The rich men of Kinterhoek 
should work together for its good. I am public- 
spirited. You know how public-spirited Iam, David. 
Now I am very glad that you have met my friend, 
Mr. Stonehill. I am so very glad for you to talk to 
him. He is a genuine admirer of Kinterhoek and all 
this region. And you ave... Kinterhoek, David. 
Yes. Yes. It is you who are its representative man. 
Stonehill’s scheme calls for a vast development, a 
really vast development along the river front. It 
won’t do to have the native element against us. You 
see, if we have the success we anticipate, it would 
mean ...now, for instance, just listen to this one 
item, David: a profitable sale, an immediately pro- 
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fitable sale of Jan Ten Eyke’s profitless old farm, for 
it would be just in the middle of his place that Stone- 
hill would want to build his Inn — you know... 
you’ve seen his plan? A beautiful, rambling country 
hotel, a glorified inn, boating, sailing, ice-boating, 
skating, horseback riding, golf-courses, tennis- 
courts, dancing, swimming... and all within a few 
hours of New York. You see the interests involved; 
the New York tourist interests, the steamboat in- 
terests, the railroad interests. This would be a fine 
thing, David. I’d like’ — Abel would say, patting 
at David’s arm rather like an eager, little dog — ‘I’d 
like to make all of our fortunes...all...’ His 
gesture included earth and air and all that in them is. 
‘Nobody will have any confidence in Stonehill, or in 
me, until you’ve looked us over and given the seal of 
your approval, you and our First National — and I 
want you to get your uncle interested, David, Adam 
Brent.’ 

‘Uncle Adam is not very easy to move. He has, 
as you will remember, his — prejudices.’ 

‘Pre — Jew —? — Anite — Jew — dices,’ Abel 
chuckled. ‘But that doesn’t come into it, you see. 
Stonehill, now...?’ 

And he peeped out of the corners of his eyes and 
defied David to suggest that Stonehill was a name 
almost too agressively Anglo-Saxon to be convinc- 
ing. It had the look of a literal translation and, as 
such, David was of a mind to investigate its history. 

‘Uncle Adam,’ he said again, ‘is hard to move.’ 

John Lane chuckled. ‘Let’s get some one to ad- 
vise him against going in. That’ll get him. Persuade 
Roger to send him a wire... “Advise your not in- 
vesting Stonehill scheme.”’’ 
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He lay twinkling as though he meant to under- 
take this bit of finessing himself. Gradually the 
twinkling faded into a wistful and vacant staring at 
Averil’s violets beside his bed. David made a gesture 
towards Abel, who presently stopped his jogging 
and his chatting, and withdrew. David was alone 
with his old friend, sitting near to him to hold one 
of the groping, speckled hands. 

‘It’s a fine achievement, yours, David,’ said John, 
his brown, serious eyes lifted to the younger man’s 
face. ‘You must feel, I should think, when we all 
begin to fawn upon you like that, you must feel 
pretty... biggety. I only wish’ — he shadowed 
faintly — ‘that Sophie...I wish she hadn’t run 
away, just at this juncture, the Big Moment for us 
all 

David smiled. ‘There is no moment in Kinterhoek 
big enough for Sophie.’ 

‘Can’t you get her back .. . if only for week-ends? 
People are bound to talk.’ 

‘I can’t... even if I would.’ 

‘She doesn’t see you big enough, David... and 
that’s the truth.’ 

David again made use of his remote, fine smile. 

‘But, look here’ — John straightened himself, 
frowning — ‘you’ve done a big thing. You’re — let 
me tell you what you are... you're bigger than I 
ever thought of being, because you're an imaginative 
chap, and that sort don’t often choose a road and 
stick to it through youth into maturity. Just by 
doing that, as the kind of man you are, David, you’ve 
acquired a power! Yes, sir—a power which is 
probably as complete as any power this narrow 
world has left to offer.’ 
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‘Power?’ said David dreamily, as though he 
looked down, listening, from a high place into a 
little, crowded street. 

‘You’re adviser to a county. You know your 
neighbors’ secrets and you control their goings-out 
and their comings-in. You’re committeeman and 
chairman and receiver and backer of enterprise, and, 
what’s more, you’re a friend to be consulted in the 
wee, small hours of the morning. It’s great. It’s 
dangerous. Yes. Power. We haven’t got these 
priestly fellows any more, spiritual potentates; we 
haven’t got these local war-lords or these kings... 
Our politicians tend to diminish in size and strength 
— and thank God for it! But all over the land, this 
land, every land, we have these controllers of the 
common man’s destinies, these big and little finan- 
ciers. Kinterhoek — well, it’s just the modern world 
in small; and you, David, with the interests you 
control and with your expert knowledge, your inti- 
mate lifelong knowledge of its men and circumstance 
have become its representative. Didn’t you hear 
Gosboch call you that? Now, take your cousin 
Roger!’ 

David, for several obscure and personal reasons, 
would rather not have ‘taken’ his cousin Roger, and, 
in mute protest, he moved away and stood near 
John Lane’s window looking down into his minute 
vegetable garden, where Sarah meticulously chose a 
lettucehead for supper. 

‘There’s a heap of talk in Kinterhoek about your 
cousin Roger and the big money he’s made. Well, 
he’s got his restless millions, I dare say. He gambled 
for ’em and he got ’em and he can buy the world... 
its men and women — the sort that can be bought. 
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But his power — it’s unrelated, it’s like a wandering 
comment — it’s puerile compared to this solid, 
concentrated achievement of yours. Roger runs 
about Tom Tiddler’s ground picking up gold and 
silver, but he’s not even begun to think of getting 
any return for his acquisition. Oh, I’ve talked to 
Mr. Millionaire Roger. He’s hungry for power. 
He’s got money. It is power — just the simple 
primitive power of purchase, with the half-mad sense 
of release that lies behind it — he’s got that, but he 
has not even made a beginning of — importance. 
He’s still a child living in the future. He has no 
past, no roots. He, as a man, doesn’t signify any- 
thing. He’s traveling, traveling, snatching at life 
as he goes past it. Oh, Sophie doesn’t know this. ...’ 

‘Sophie?’ David’s voice was an appeal for no 
closer revelation of the speaker’s mind, but John, 
groping, seeing the whole of life and standing so very 
near its end, had a merciless detachment of cool 
vision, a mood of prophecy upon him. 

‘Sophie has always admired ‘that Roger.” I’ve 
seen her eyes glitter. She doesn’t know Roger. She 
doesn’t know David. She doesn’t know Sophie. Tell 
me, David, what did she go away for? To study 
music...? That’s nonsense. Nobody is believing 
that. I’d like the truth.’ 

‘She went just to find out the things you say she 
doesn’t know...Roger, David... and, most of all, 
Sophie.’ 

John seemed, by this comparatively simple state- 
ment, to be thrown into the stillest of all thought. 
There he sat, darkly pale against his pillows, staring 
at Sophie’s predicament and, unseeingly, at her de- 
serted husband. 
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‘So...’ he sighed at last. ‘Come here, David,’ 
and, smiling he held out his frail hand. 

David came close again, took the hand and sat 
down on the bed. 

‘How long do you think it will take — to know 
Sophie?’ 

‘A lifetime.’ 

“Won't I live to see her back?’ 

‘I'd like to think so, sir.’ 

‘Then... you want her, David?’ 

Dayid answered this with some difficulty and not 
with any great directness. ‘I never did believe, sir, 
that it would last.’ 

‘Kinterhoek lasts, David. And you last. You can 
afford to stay here and to wait. If you moved, the 
whole life of the county would be torn and wounded, 
Davey. That’s an achievement. Very few of us can 
say that. You’ve done it thoroughly. I like... 
thoroughness, profundity ... Who calls it that?’ 

He lay for a long, peaceful time after this pro- 
nouncement, fingering David’s hand and looking at 
him so dimly and so lovingly that the interminable 
inspection was without discomfort or offense. 

“You didn’t run away, did you?’ he said at last, 
and, sighing comfortably, he closed his eyes. 

‘You’re Averil’s son,’ he added after a little silence, 
‘and mine.’ He confided it to his pillow happily, 
‘and mine.’ 

This moved David unbearably, so that for an 
instant the room dimmed to his eyes — the pitiful 
fable, the compensation John had chosen for 
husbandhood and fatherhood denied. 


CHAPTER II 


CoMING back that evening to his home, David, 
warned before he reached the gate by a sound of 
keening, ran in to discover a tragic tableau in his 
sitting-room. 

On the sofa lay Holly extraordinarily attired in a 
figured flannel wrapper and a pair of pink worsted 
slippers. Averil bent over her, Alethea supported 
her, Flo wailed beside her, and Avey, Letty, and 
Molly attended like three pale-lipped Fates. 

‘Get some whiskey, David,’ Averil commanded as 
he entered; ‘get some of your old whiskey. Be 
quick!’ 

David was quick, and, as Holly began to cough 
and splutter over the stiff dose he had prepared for 
her, he asked for explanations. 

‘Flo shut her up into the root-pit,’ said Letty 
sternly, ‘this morning, and ‘‘forgot all about it,” 
she says, until late this afternoon. Before breakfast 
Cousin Holly went out across the croquet ground 
to get an apple. You know she’s been dippy about 
the apple diet lately, and Flo saw her from the attic 
and the devil just got into Flo to go out and run 
after Cousin Holly and lock her into the root-pit. 
You know, Uncle David’ — here Letty lowered her 
voice a trifle— ‘Cousin Holly dzd suggest that 
Mother lock up Flo for punishment down there in 
the root-pit. It was — well, it was — revenge.’ 

‘She’s just not quite funny enough,’ Flo an- 
nounced. Now that she was assured of Holly’s sur- 
vival she had stopped wailing and had begun to 
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marshal her excuses. ‘When you come to know her 
real well, she just is not quite funny enough.’ 

‘Rats!’ gasped Holly, spreading apart her sup- 
porters by waving her two finlike hands and sitting 
up to get a view of David. ‘There were... rats. 
They gnawed my slippers. If you don’t believe me 
... look!’ and she wriggled through raveled holes 
her little fat, short toes like rows of cooked grains 
of corn, rather withery and pale like something 
grown underground. ‘Nobody, David, has ever 
suffered so much.’ 

‘Think of the martyrs!’ cried Molly, genuinely 
sympathetic, genuinely exalted by her sympathy, 
‘remember the martyrs, Cousin Holly. Many of 
them had... rats.’ 

But Holly, by feeble head-shaking, refused to 
think of the martyrs or to admit their rats. 

‘How long was she in there?’ asked David. 

‘All day,’ Averil mourned. ‘We couldn’t hear 
her, of course. Oh, Flo, you must be very, very 
sorry, and ashamed.’ 

‘Poor sport, Flo,’ said David with measured and 
calculated contempt. 

Flo grew red and her eyes filled again. ‘I’m not so 
golderned sorry. But I am sort ashamed, I guess. 
And ...scared. I didn’t go for to leave her there so 
long. I’d just plumb keep forgetting her. That’s 
the truth, Cousin Holly. I’d be on my way to the 
root-pit and something would interfere. Besides, 
I knew you’d come out a-rarin’. Then, honest, I’d 
forget. You know how it is, like the night we shut 
the cat up in Grandma’s wash-stand. If I’d heard 
you mewing, or something reminder-ing. .. Around 
five o’clock I did get scared. I thought you’d — 
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maybe — died. I was afraid we’d find a corpse. 
You’d make an awful, horrid corpse, Cousin Holly, 
so kind of — wee — and white. But, of course, there 
were the apples and you could have eaten raw 
potatoes if you had your teeth. Did you have them, 
Cousin Holly? It would be such a comfort to me to 
know that.’ 

‘God alone in his infinite mercy can forgive you, 
Florence. Bears have been sent down for less than 
this!’ 

‘So long as they don’t send — rats,’ said Flo. 
‘Like Bishop Hatto...’ 

David said, with an abruptness that concealed a 
certain spasm that was beginning to afflict his 
diaphragm, ‘There aren’t any rats in the root-pit, 
and you haven’t a soft spot in you, Flo. Rats 
wouldn’t relish you. Some day, perhaps, I don’t 
know... both God and Cousin Holly will forgive 
you.’ 

But upstairs in her bed and almost completely re- 
stored to her usual aspect, Holly delivered an un- 
forgiving ultimatum. 

‘You have been very kind, Averil. On the whole, 
you have been kind. Generally speaking, I haven’t, 
for you, one syllable of reproach. But I cannot live 
here any longer. It would be neither dignified nor safe.’ 

Averil sat on the bed trying to hold one of Holly’s 
angry, little fists. 

‘Oh, Holly, Holly ...after all these years... 
you'd leave me?’ 

The reproach was sincere, the sensation of dismay 
was genuine. At Averil’s age, a change even for the 
better is a shock, and Averil knew John Lane was 
dying. 
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But Holly had gone over her savings-book in an 
interval of perhaps ten minutes while a hot-water 
bottle was being found and filled, and she had re- 
assured her conviction that she had laid by sufficient 
money to buy admittance into the home of a dress- 
making niece, poor enough in pocket to be glad of 
financial aid, and in spirit to be submissive to Holly’s 
peculiar and optimistic form of tyranny. 

‘You don’t need me any more, Averil,’ she said in 
oblique reference to Sophie’s departure; ‘my mission 
here is done. And these terrible, these appalling 
children threaten my dignity, my sanity. Florence 
is...monstrous. One day, she will’ — Holly, still 
faintly redolent of winter vegetables, drew close for 
a dramatic whisper — ‘will KILL me.’ And she im- 
mediately darted back the full width of her bed to 
see the effect of this ghastly prophecy upon Averil. 

Averil remained curiously calm. ‘We will control 
her, Holly. Perhaps David can see his way’ — how 
many times had Averil used this euphemism! — ‘to 
sending her to boarding-school.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Holly. ‘How soon would she get 
shipped back? They don’t use cat-o’-nine tails, I 
suppose, at these modern boarding-schools. A 
House of Correction, perhaps... that’s where Flor- 
ence will do her finishing.’ 

‘Try to forgive her, Holly,’ Averil pleaded. ‘Al- 
though she is so big, she’s just a child.’ 

But, in spite of Averil’s pleading and God’s ex- 
ample, Cousin Holly did not forgive Flo, and a few 
days later she actually left Clover Cottage, waiving 
Averil’s continued remonstrance, crying upon her 
copiously, ‘forgiving’ every one but Flo, icily kissing 
Alethea, wetly pressing her withered, little, waxen 
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cheek against David’s, chilly allowing the girls to 
embrace her, and so, in a hired hack, innumerable 
boxes and bags and bundles piled about her, contain- 
ing more of Averil’s and Alethea’s treasures than 
they well could spare, waved at by six fluttering, 
feminine handkerchiefs, and cheered by four al- 
together triumphant, girlish voices, Holly, her face 
pink under a little, jetted bonnet, was driven away. 

David did not wave. He stood by his sagging 
front gate, which he had gone ahead to open wider, 
a book from Crayscrotchet’s library under his arm 
and on his lips a smile of suffering, sardonic and 
amused. Fate’s perversity is no doubt a large part of 
her charm. But it is a cruel sort of charm, after all. 

David glanced once at the waving, jumping, 
chattering group in his porch and turned towards 
Crayscrotchet. 

In that library he was now frequently closeted 
with a lonely and struggling philosopher in whom 
without much difficulty he was still able to recognize 
himself. To the rest of the world, he had long since 
become the Banker, to Averil he was still ‘ Davey, the 
dutiful, Good Boy,’ and to Sophie he had remained 
the Slave, from the burden of whose weakness she 
had at last shaken free her shoulders; but, to the man 
himself, through the cloudiness of his day’s business 
and through the steady fires of his night’s solitude, 
this David remained a soul not yet ‘dominated by 
time.’ : 

But, if he had flung away his life— and what 
else had been the meaning of his gesture in the cedar 
sanctuary? — it was more than ever essential to 
feel that he had found it. 

He paced the old, old floor that had been trodden 
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by Sir David’s feet, and all the philosopher he had 
appointed to be master wrestled, not with the Banker, 
the Dutiful Son, nor with the Weak Slave whom 
Sophie scorned, but with that only other actual and 
essential David whose feather by a black-eyed per- 
secutor had been startled out of the sun. More than 
he craved the rewards of a difficult philosophy, more 
than he hungered for the reassurance of the spirit, 
more even than he wished to ascend in heart and 
mind to the things above...did David want...a 
fight. He wore at this time a tight, quick face witha 
queer streak of color just beneath the eyes, and a 
body high-strung, of almost ruffling grace. Even to 
the eyes, half hostile, half maternal, of his stenog- 
rapher, Miss Myers, this face and this body must 
have looked incongruous there behind the wire cage 
and the glass and mahogany barriers. Oh, God, for 
some insufferable masculine insult, for some tangi- 
ble and angry enemy! Stopping in the middle of the 
library floor, David, who had actually caught him- 
self up in this prayer, dug his fists into his pockets 
and laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER III 


In December of that year, a few days before Christ- 
mas, John Lane died with a peaceful suddenness. 

The family life of Clover Cottage was muted for 
Averil’s and David’s grief. Averil did not go to the 
funeral service. She stayed all day in her room, 
moving about, kneeling, lying on her bed, absorbed 
in memories of John and of the young husband, so 
quaintly boyish in his photograph, waiting, as she 
believed, in something recognizably like that sem- 
blance, somewhere above her, for the belated arrival 
of a faithful, gray-haired, life-worn widow. It did 
not occur to that literal believer, Averil Cray, to be 
troubled by the boy-face so like David’s, smiling 
from her bureau. She did not know that she had 
long ago become its mother too. She knelt before it, 
thinking of John Lane, her lifelong, unrewarded 
lover, the real comrade of her journey, the friend, 
the servitor. If she had had him there, now, now... 
could she deny him? Against the bureau scarf her 
cheek was wet. A rough, pepper-and-salt shoulder, 
it seemed, a most homelike, loving, and trusted 
shoulder. John...John...John...my John, 
why did you leave me? I am twice widowed. ‘Yes, 
Averil,’ said the boy-eyes, clear-sighted, ‘you are 
twice widowed and your long, exact, material 
fidelity is a sacrifice by which I have not been earth- 
bound. Can you imagine that John’s hunger, which 
weakened him and made him old, and your hunger, 
the craving of your vanity and youth... was an 
appropriate sacrifice to me or to any possible image 
of me?...’ 
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But Averil did not think this. Not once. She was 
glad that she had been true to George. She was even 
proud and thankful for John’s patience. ‘He will 
meet George there. They will speak of me. They 
will understand. Oh, Lord, how long must I be 
separated from them?...’ Incredible wingéd meet- 
ing of a pepper-and-salt banker and a boy-angel! 
And here, this woman, broad-hipped, long waisted, 
corseted, kneeling stiffly before her bureau while 
tears slipped out and down, delayed by little 
wrinkles, little sad, complacent wrinkles of her 
barren faithfulness... 

When David came back that evening to the un- 
lighted house, he found his mother changed. The 
loss of her lover had destroyed that long untouched 
aura of her younger widowhood. She looked old. 
David was now her only lover — for George had 
taken to himself a naked, golden girl — and this 
vision of David meant a surrender to the terrible 
jealousy of age. He felt the difference in her em- 
brace, its faint and new reproachfulness. 

John Lane’s will left the savings of his charitably 
provident lifetime to David, and, at the next direc- 
tors’ meeting, David was voted a higher salary and 
made besides cashier a Vice-President of the First 
National Bank. 

Immediately Robbie Lane’s family, whose soldier 
Theodosius had been found by John unfit for 
finance, but who owed to him almost everything 
they now possessed, brought suit against David to 
break the will, charging ‘undue influence.’ David 
won the suit, made the Robbie Lanes a settlement, 
which was not advisable, and was cut dead on the 
streets of Kinterhoek by every living Lane and 
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many of their acquaintance. David was not without 
his enemies. 

Nearer home did he then discover less bitter mur- 
murs of envious disappointment. 

Said Alethea Ten Eyke, grievously sighing, look- 
ing across from Holly’s sofa-corner to Averil’s old 
horsehair chair, now occupied by David with the 
book he had never been allowed to read, ‘Letty was 
talking to me to-day and... now that we know Mr. 
Lane didn’t leave us anything...’ 

David lifted his head quickly. 

Alethea colored. ‘I’m not complaining. I’m sure 
that dear John Lane knew your hands were safest 
and that you’d do well by us. Just the same, you 
know, Davey, he did always have a sort of special 
feeling for me. He sent me to boarding-school. And 
he was so fond of the little girls, too... Well, I’ve 
always sort of let myself play with the notion that 
he’d remember... us.’ 

‘He did remember you. When he left me his 
money, Lethe, he was remembering you.’ 

‘Y-yes, of course, I know that, Davey.’ She 
sighed again even more heavily. She sat there, 
bent and shawled, like a very old woman, looking 
dimly at her brother through the sort of veil, physi- 
cal or psychic, which seemed always now to hang be- 
tween her and the facts of life. ‘But I’ve just been 
waiting to be sure...and now | am sure... and so 
I do think it’s high time for us to do something 
about Letty. She is fourteen.’ 

David questioningly repeated, ‘Letty?’ 

‘You know, she’s always been my little stand-by 
and she’s always wanted to get to work. I was 
thinking if you could see your way to giving her a 
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business course, by correspondence, perhaps, if you 
can’t afford to send her to New York... and when 
she had her diploma, there might be an opening for 
her in the bank as a stenographer. Fourteen... 
going on fifteen . . . is not too young for her to begin 
to train for a business woman, 7s it, Davey? We 
can’t all of us live on you forever. Letty especially 
...ohe’s so proud... that child! It seems as if... 
it just ate into her...and unfortunately Flo re- 
peated something Sophie said... about our all be- 
ing parasites...’ Lethe’s poor face flamed and her 
eyes, so blue still for all their fading, filled. 

David’s own face changed in color and expres- 
sion. 

‘Damn Sophie!’ said Sophie’s husband, and his 
sister laughed uncertainly. 

‘Letty would be a real comfort to you in your 
office, David. I know that. She’s not like other 
silly girls. She’s always been dependable. Her 
father used to say, ‘“‘Letty’s my right-hand man.”’ 


He called her his ‘‘foreman.’’ I’ve sometimes 
wondered why she...of all of them...when I 
think...’ The dim voice trailed away. 


David knew that a summer’s day, drowsily warm, 
had come into that closed and lamplit little winter 
room ...a blue and soft June day... green grasses 
...insect voices... Ben’s young thirsty face... 
That day whose consequences had been so fraught 
with trouble for Ben and Lethe and for David had 
now returned, sweet and untroubled, to the tired 
woman’s memory, and she sat there tasting careless 
June. David curiously watched her. He saw the 
slack, discolored face returning dimly to its youth, 
and he forbore to recall it. He watched... and 
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thought of Letty and remembered a day in his own 
life when, standing on this same carpet, worn so 
thin now beneath his feet, he had looked from his 
mother’s kindled eyes to John Lane’s searching eyes 
and had listened to his mother’s prophecy. ‘He’ll be 
a rich, successful man, he’ll be able to send George 
to Paris and to help Alethea...he’ll make me 
comfortable in my old age and be a pride and a 
glory tome...’ 

Alethea was speaking dreamily. ‘She’s been a 
comfort to me amongst all the wild ones... queer 
that wildness was left out of her! She’s been so 
steady, so dependable...’ 

‘T’ll think it over, Lethe,’ said David almost 
sharply, and Lethe, hearing an approaching Ford 
and knowing that the usual evening would begin, 
rose and went over to the beaded portiéres. 

‘You won’t make any mistake in promising her a 
job in the bank, David. I know Letty.’ 

Said David dreamily, half smiling, ‘Don’t we all 
know her?’ And the next day, coming home from 
the bank, he walked slowly revolving in his mind 
her mother’s plan for the child. 

It was a January afternoon, unseasonably open 
and mild. The Vice President of the First National 
Bank of Kinterhoek, New York, walked slowly, his 
hands loosely linked behind him, his eyes faring 
about absently, collecting the familiar comments of 
this ancient way. There was Miss Min’s high fence 
... would he some day be able to live himself be- 
hind a wall... secret, contemplative, screened and 
sheltered by beauty from the world? ... Behind 
that wall of Miss Min’s David had a swift fancy of 
a rebel with flying, red-gold hair... He saw Adam 
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Brent’s summer house, and his cheek tingled re- 
membering a quaint prophecy of Roger’s. There 
now was his own gate— that must be mended! 
thought David — and the short scimitar of drive- 
way to the little old house, half frame, half brick, 
to which he was now building a wing. It would run 
out towards the river across the old croquet-ground 
...He’d move the croquet somewhere for the chil- 
dren ...and there would be his own room, his own 
private room, one window to look up into the heart 
of the cedars on the hill, the other to look down into 
the Copley’s formal, box-hedged garden. David 
was not yet trying to forget Sophie. There were no 
spite-walls in his life. 

All these were superficial mind-jottings, these 
observations and these random little memories; 
pricks and twitches and jerks at the coat sleeve of 
attention. 

The real body of his mind was turned towards 
Letty, and gravely he was considering her quaint- 
ness, her goggled face, always lifted, always turned 
in his direction, the folded earnestness of her mouth. 


There she was now... waiting for him... waving 
... coming quickly ...she had a good swing to her 
step. 


‘Can we take a walk, Uncle Davey? Have you 
time? Are you too tired? Was it a good day at the 
bank?’ 

‘Come up to the cedars with me, Let. I want to 
look you over.’ 

The child flushed, but, so deep was her confidence 
in this friend that through the shy color and the 
goggles her eyes shone composedly. David and his 
niece moved, knitted together, and sat on the cold 
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ground beneath the biggest cedar tree. They sat 
close for warmth. 

Said Letty suddenly — she talked with soft 
abruptness, her personality emerging in queer, 
wingéd rushes, forward ...and as swiftly back: 

‘I was watching you come along the road — you 
do look so magnificent sometimes, Uncle David. 
Flo and Avey and Molly and I think you are just 
like D’ Artagnan.’ 

David experienced an absurd, a childish thrill, 
which went along his nerves like warmth. 

‘D’Artagnan?’ 

‘Yes; you’ve got the build of a swordsman, kind 
of long and supple and that quick, fierce eye...’ 

‘Oh, Letty... Letty!’ 

‘And you are... what’s the word, Uncle David 
...it’s French... we found it in a book...one. 
day ...and like a flash... it seemed to mean you 
...galliard... would that be it? You’ve got a 
kind of ...a kind of a swagger about you. Oh, I 


don’t mean boastful and horrid... but ready for 
anything... kind of... Wouldn’t I just love to see 
you siohghtl’ 


He held her in his arms and poked a stick into the 
deep and fragrant earth. These children had been 
reading his mind... his angry mind... 

‘Letty,’ he said, ‘I like you. Any man would like 
you. But now, I’m going to look behind your mask 
fora few moments. I’ve had a vision of you... too. 
But first tell me... Your mother says you want to 
be a stenographer, a business woman, do you?’ 

‘In the bank? With you? Oh, yes.’ 

“It will mean, before I can get you a job... about 
two years of study, maybe more. I know you’re 
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steady and dependable and that you want to...’ 

‘To help the others. Oh, Uncle David, I’m the 
oldest and I do. It’s up to me. I want to give Mo- 
ther a beautiful fur coat, like Mrs. Phipps’s, and I 
want to stock a ranch for Flo, and to give Molly 
nurse-training, and to send Avey to college, the 
one in California that she likes 

‘Yes, I know. And when you’ve done all that — 
out of your savings as my stenographer, darling — 
you'll still be contented to be a stenographer, a 
business woman for the remainder of your days?’ 

‘Oh, Uncle David, it doesn’t really matter so 
much what you do, does it? It’s what you are...’ 

‘Hush! Hush!’ He held her tighter, leaned back 
his head against the tree, and closing his own eyes 
put one of his hands across hers. 

‘Now, Letty, forget stenography. Relax, you 
queer, tight, quivery thing ...lean against me... 
that’s it. Now, shut your eyes... stop tickling with 
your lashes that way...imagine...A fairy, a 
powerful fairy says to you, Letitia Ten Eyke, I 
conjure you to tell me truthfully in all the glittering 
world of women, just what manner of woman you 
would like to be?’ 

Letty did not relax, rather she tightened, quivered 
more deeply. He felt through all her strong, young 
body the throbbing of an unspoken excitement. 

‘Go on, Letty. Be silly. Be a goose. Be a girl. 
Forget this man-of-the-family stuff. We're not 
talking business now. We'll come back to that.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Davey, you’ll think I’m such a fool.’ 

As Sophie had first noted, she had a lovely voice 
with touching cadences. 

‘I swear I won't.’ 
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‘May I whisper?’ 

‘You may whisper or you may shout. There’s no 
one to laugh at you. I’m listening respectfully like 
an amiable fairy.’ 

‘Uncle Davey, I’d like’ — from the corners of his 
half-closed eyes he saw the blood mount furiously 
to her brow—‘to be...oh, don’t laugh...a 


beautiful woman with lovers...and wonderful 
clothes...to be an actress...or a singer...on 
the stage...’ 


She cringed, she ducked, and buried her head 
against his waistcoat, ready to cry. Alethea had 
wanted once to be a Princess in a velvet gown. 
David stroked the heavy, slippery hair of Alethea’s 
little girl. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘that’s very sensible. Now, let’s 
think. Have you ever, for instance, sung at all, 
Letty, ever had a singing lesson?’ 

‘TI sang a lot out West. I used to call the nett 
for quadrille.’ 

‘Call ’em for me.’ 

She chanted . . . the soft sound seemed to pour in 
from all about them...laughing at herself the 
while... 


‘Oh, you take your gal and you swing her over, 
Turn her around and you find another...’ 


‘Uncle Davey, it was fine! I had little corkscrew 
curls in those days, and the boys would stand me up 
on a barrel and applaud. You know I used to be 
rather a pretty baby... honest I did.’ 

‘Letty, why aren’t you pretty now?’ 

‘Well,’ she sighed, ‘I’ve been so busy and so 
bothered and my hair got so hard to manage and 
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the snow gave me bad eyes one winter and I’ve had 
an ugly skin and I’ve got sort of dumpy ...’ 

‘So you decided that, since you were to be the 
man of the family and steady and dependable and 
all the damned rest of it, it didn’t matter about 
curls and prettiness. Leave that to the wild, little 
sisters, eh?’ 

‘But they are pretty...awful pretty, Uncle 
Davey.’ 

“Get up, Letty; take off your specs and walk up 
and down before me like a model, will you? You saw 
one at the movies last week.’ 

‘Oh, I’d be such a fool!’ 

‘Do as I say.’ 

She did, flushed, laughing, blinking, stiff with her 
self-consciousness. 

“Where'd you get that frock?’ 

‘It’s one Flo grew out of. I made it over. I’m not 
bad at dressmaking...’ 

‘You’re rotten. Whose shoes and stockings do 
you wear?’ 

‘Cousin Holly left these shoes in her scrap-basket, 
with a piece of paper, ‘“‘ For Darling Letty,’’ but she 
didn’t really think I was a darling, she didn’t like 
any of us much. We weren’t — well, optimistic 
enough, I figure. Grandmother gave me the stock- 
ings because I had the patience to mend the run... 
see...up the side... at the back... left leg.’ 

‘All right.’ David sat forward in a curiously con- 
cealing attitude, his elbows on his knees, his hands 
over the top of his bent head. 

‘Why, Uncle Davey, you’re swearing... you’re 
derned near as blasphemous as Flo.’ 

‘Quite often,’ said David, ‘quite surprisingly 
often I feel blasphemous, Letty.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


DAVID stood up from his attitude of partially con- 
cealed ‘blasphemy’ in the cedar sanctuary and went 
at once and alone to see his cousin, Mary Brent. 
As Sophie to her surprise had long since discovered, 
he was swift in his decisions and prompt in putting 
them into action. He went to Mary because he 
knew of no other woman whose sympathy for Letty 
he could so easily enlist. The interview was differ- 
ent, however, from any he could have foreseen. 
One of Adam’s blond and awkward manservants 
took David to Crayscrotchet’s most formal and 
gilded ‘small reception room, where on a satin sofa 
he waited, amused by the unwonted ceremony he 
had occasioned in this house. It served to remind 
him, however, that it had been a long time since 
the old, informal meetings in the shabby library, 
where Mary had been forever creeping in upon him 
at his books and lingering to confide her sorrows to 
him and to fasten upon him her great, tender, hun- 
gry eyes... Not since her accident last spring. 
David began to move about, cleverly avoiding the 
slippery white fur rugs, restless as even the shadow 
of events associated with Sophie made him. Not 
since the accident, not since that stay at Tarry- 
town’s hospital, with Roger and with Sophie, had 
Mary sent for him, visited him, looked him up. 
David had not allowed his mind to associate 
Roger with Sophie’s struggle. She had told him that 
she was going away to be ‘alone,’ to ‘find herself,’ 
and with a willfully blind and grim loyalty David 
had refused to go behind that statement in order to 
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fumble for any hidden motives. Sophie had closed 
a door in his face. Honorably he kept on staring at 
its panels. No keyholes existed for David, nor was 
he ever very apt with the tools of conscious analysis. 
His life had been an outgoing, a quick, active, 
variously concentrated life. His imagination, his 
own sensitive skill at interpretation he had, perhaps 
deliberately, reserved for practical emergencies... 
the choice of the right man for some position or some 
act, the tender necessity of comprehending some 
veiled soul...an artist, a woman or child. The 
lancet and the pincers had never been his natural 
tools. Unlike the scientist, he saw things whole, 
rather than in shredded sections. 

Without any probing, however, he saw now, as 
after an interminable delay she came through the 
sticky silken curtains towards him, that during this 
summer and this fall of their estrangement, Mary 
had profoundly changed. Profoundly . . . and super- 
ficially as well, for her physical aspect was almost 
violently a new one. 

In a tailored gown, with carefully groomed hair, 
an evenly powdered skin, a mouth brought out by a 
light touch of rouge, with quaint gold earrings at 
her ears and a heavily wrought gold chain about 
her throat, Mary made a figure of distinction, while 
in the gray eyes that groped towards David, there 
was a lurid opening, like a furnace door, immensely 
deep at the bottom of some strange shaft towards 
the very center of her smothered being. 

She did not let him take her hand, but, smiling, 
rang at once for tea and sat down in the sofa he had 
vacated and looked up at him as though she dis- 
guised a nervous fear of blows. 
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‘What have I done, Mary?’ David asked at once. 

‘Why do you ask me what you have done?’ 

‘You are giving me a regal reception, aren’t you? 
It feels like punishment. I haven’t seen you for an 
interminable time... just you alone.’ 

‘Mother and I were at Spring Lake...’ 

‘Yes. But } 

‘And I’ve been in New York a great deal with 
Roger lately. I chaperon his parties sometimes.’ 

‘Good fun?’ 

‘No. Not for me. I don’t particularly enjoy 
them. But it’s a very little thing for me to do for 
Roger, and he likes to think he is bringing me to 
life... that he’s caught me up into a — sort of — 
golden chariot.’ 

She moved one of her hands curiously and with 
the grace that might have come from a slave’s 
motions under the weight of chains. Her new bitter- 
ness became her. But David found himself hurt and 
dismayed. 

‘Why don’t you really enjoy it, Mary? I wish you 
did.’ 

Her eyes were becoming more recognizable for 
those of his old friend Mary. 

‘It came too late for me. I haven’t the courage. 
I don’t know how to handle people or myself. I’m 
a burnt-out creature, David, like...’ her voice 
dropped. With another gesture she showed him 
his own memory of her vacant, tremulous mother. 

‘I never saw any one look less burnt-out than you 
do, Mary. Why should you be burnt-out?’ 

‘Why?’ She considered this while the tea was 
brought in and while she was busy with its adjust- 
ment. Playing hostess for Roger had at least taught 
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her some manual dexterity in these small matters. 
She did not stumble over cups and sugar-lumps and 
rattle teaspoons with her damp fingers in the old 
cringing way. 

‘It would be rather a long story, David, to answer 
your “‘why.”’ And I’ve an idea that you know the 
story well enough as it is, perhaps too well. 

‘You haven’t tried to see more of me,’ she an- 
nounced abruptly with her old awkwardness, and 
the old thick color in her face. 

‘I thought you meant for some reason to avoid 
me. They told me’ — he looked up from his tea 
with an effort — ‘Sophie told me, that when you 
were ill at Tarrytown you didn’t... you expressly 
didn’t want to see me at all.’ 

‘Oh, that can’t be true! It must have been when 
I was delirious. David, I never sent you such a 
message. David, believe me, I wouldn’t.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ but he was conscious of in-. 
creasing hurt. He had not realized, giving himself 
so little time for this sort of introspection, how 
deeply he had been wounded and bewildered by 
that reported message. 

‘But you have avoided me. Be honest, Mary.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mary answered slowly, ‘I have’ — and she 
turned breathless and put her hand for an instant to 
the chain around her throat. 

‘My dear, tell me. What have I done? You know 
me so well. It ought to be easy to tell me anything.’ 

Then she turned her awakened eyes upon him. 
‘Why did you let Sophie go?’ she asked him. 

David was as startled as though here in this little 
gilt cage of a room a seagull had flown against his 
face. He set down his cup and moved away from 
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her. No one had dared to strike so directly at the 
center of his pain. He counter-questioned swiftly, 
knowing that his face burned. 

“You have seen Sophie?’ 

‘Yes.’ Mary’s voice sounded a little like Roger’s 
boy-voice, shrill and sullen. ‘She is working very 
hard. She has her apartment now. But you know 
all this, of course.’ 

‘Yes,’ said David, who had three of Sophie’s 
notes in his pocket. 

He wrote letters to her in answer to these duty 
notes of hers to him; letters in which for the first 
time in his life he was articulate; — vitriolic, 
passionate, and subtle letters which he never sent. 
Instead Sophie received from him such lines as 
these: 


‘All well here. Things going on just the same. Mo- 
ther wants to know tf she should send you the fur coat. 
lt came back from storage. Outbreak of mumbs. 
School closed. Children alb home... David.’ 


He had not even told her about Holly’s departure, 
or John Lane’s legacy, the events that had belatedly 
trebled his income and relieved his house. Let her 
learn these things from some one else. Perversely he 
kept painting for her only the narrowness, the trivi- 
ality of his days. That mask of the slave which she 
had forced upon his shrinking flesh he proudly faced 
her with in all these notes, while in the unsent 
letters, to compose which he lay awake on his bed 
listening to the solemn river, he showed the coun- 
tenance of the real man. He would get up at dawn 
and crouch at one of his dormer windows to write 
them, then he would sleep, and when he woke again 
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to the light of a banker’s day, he would tear them 
into ribbons. 

To Mary’s question, David answered briefly, 
‘Yes.’ 

‘But... you don’t know how she is tearing her 
life to pieces. She is working all day and playing all 
night...’ 

‘Her music, you mean?’ 

‘At that...too. But a great part of her time, of 
course, is taken up with the secretaryship.. .’ 

He repeated this word in a tone of astonishment. 

‘She is secretary to the manager of a real estate 
company. Roger got her the position, though I 
don’t think she knows that he is back of that partic- 
ular concern... . that it is, in fact, his own company 
for the handling of his Texas and Florida real estate. 
She is getting a vast salary and has an apartment 
like something at Versailles, and there she receives 
Roger... and the sort of near-artists he collects for 
her with George’s help...yes, Georgie and his 
Natasha are often there... They play and sing and 
make love and drink and smoke and dance... and 
TALK. Sophie has changed. She is a weird phantom 
of herself... with her hair cut short, queer clothes, 
enormous cigarette holders...They talk about 
themselves... and about themselves... and about 
themselves... nobody listens. Nobody. In that 
crowd. They talk and they talk. A mad-house of 
egotism ...clever-sounding, sometimes. It’s an 
orgy. They talk as if they were to be taken down 
and they snatch at each other’s phrases. Oh, David, 
David, it is astonishing. Faintly perverted...A 
miasma of hinted, horrible things. But no one, I 
believe, does anything much... but talk. Sophie, 
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with her big eyes, drinks it all in like some sort of an 
elixir. Here in Kinterhoek she never seemed so... 
young. And the men tell her...’ Mary stopped. 

‘Tell her?’ repeated David. 

‘That she is old-fashioned; that virtue is merely 
stinginess; that a beautiful woman owes her body — 
I heard this myself —to the world. While Roger,’ 
Mary hurried on, ‘Roger moves about like a ring- 
master, for he was never one of that sort, you know, 
and never will be. He laughs at them, “Hoo... 
Hoo...’’ you can hear it, can’t you? Just waiting 
...just waiting, for her to get dizzy, to fall off her 
new pedestal...into his arms. And once he has 
her, believe me, David, he will never let her go. His 
Clover Cottage will have a key like Doubting Cas- 
tle. You will never see Sophie again.’ 

‘Why are you telling me this?’ David heard his 
own voice asking at some distance. 

‘Why?’ Mary laughed and pressed her hands 
together. ‘So as not to tell you... other things, I 
imagine. Roger’s plan is fairly comprehensive. I 
am his Kinterhoek agent. He has set us all our 
parts. I...I was to help him, David. Didn’t you 
guess that?’ 

‘Mary, dear, don’t. You're ill. You’re shaking. 
Let me get you something.’ | 

‘Now you can understand why, all winter, I have 
kept away from you. When you were in the book- 
room sometimes, I’ve been outside the door... but 
I didn’t go in. Did I go in, David? You know I 
didn’t.’ 

‘Mary, please!’ 

‘I won't,’ she gasped, ‘I won’t...I’ll be... 
sensible. You mustn’t despise me...’ 
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‘Asif Icould. I’ve always... cared ...so deeply 
for you, Mary. Dear Mary, you mustn’t despise 
me, though. I let Sophie go, not out of weakness, 
but because I believe in letting people go.’ 

He laughed breathlessly. ‘The reason I’m here 
this afternoon is to find out whether, with your help, 
I can’t let some one else go.’ 

He had instantly, with a shrewd effort of his 
trained will, postponed for himself the fiery realiza- 
tion of all she had disclosed to him. Sophie’s door 
had been opened with a vengeance! He knew that 
not loyalty itself could shut his eyes to such dis- 
closures, nor to their meaning. But now, here was 
Mary, chalk-gray, shaking, with senseless eyes. He 
must get them both out of the quaking bog of their 
emotions. He snatched at his plan for Letty now as 
though it were a shield. Mary was looking at him 
with all her eyes, but evidently with not the slightest 
understanding of his words. 

He sat down close beside her, put his hand across 
hers and shook them. 

‘Snap out of it!’ he said. ‘I need you, Mary.’ 

“You...need...me?’ 

‘Yes. There isn’t any woman in my house at 
present who would even begin to understand or 
sympathize with what I want to do. So I’ve come to 
you, to plague you. It’s nota man’s job. Of course, 
it may not interest you. I don’t know why I should 
expect you to be interested.’ 

‘You know that I am interested...’ The Mary 
of Roger’s recent training in worldliness began to 
take control. She drew her icy, damp hands from 
under his, and he stood up instantly and began to 
move about before her. 
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‘It’s important...to me. It’s Letty. I don’t 
want to make mistakes. I haven’t said a word to 
her. I’ve been waiting to see if you think my plan 
preposterous. If you will help me. I’veaplan...a 
sort of vision.’ 

Mary passed her hands across her eyes. 

‘It’s Letty’s turn now. I don’t want her to be 
driven aboard the wrong ship, Mary. We've had 
our own traveler’s experience and I’d like to let her 
get a little more of... well, of a bon voyage to 
start with. Once we’re settled into the motion of 
our craft, we’re all right ...we all voyage on the 
same wild, old, exciting sea... but I want Letty 
to have a lighter skiff — more manageable... Tell 
me, Mary, do you think anything in this world could 
make out of Letty, physically, a-charming woman?’ 

Mary was actually startled back to common 
sense. 

She cried ‘Letty?’ in an organ note of astonish- 
ment. 

‘Clothes do so much. And she ought to see an 
eye-man. Those goggles are silly. And there are 
skin and hair doctors, aren’t there? You’d know... 
or you'd be able to find out...’ 

‘But, David, why on earth...?’ 

‘Do I want to make a charming woman out of 
her? I dike charming women. And they’re happier, 
that way. I think I’d like for Letty just the very 
thing she wants deep down in her funny soul and 
just the very thing she’s put out beyond the realm 
of possibility. Duty. Duty. That’s what she thinks 
she should ask for. I want to give her . . . adventure. 
Letty’s like a bird in a cage. I’m going to set her 
free.’ 
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‘Oh, I see now what you meant. All this freedom 
for other people, David, while... you.. .?’ 

‘I couldn’t let them out, could I, Mary, if I 
weren't myself, a free man?’ 

‘David,’ she murmured, ‘do you feel that you 
are... free?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She held out her hands. ‘Set me free then. . . for 
the love of God.’ 

‘Wait just a moment, will you, Mary?’ said 
David, laughing. ‘That’s what I am trying to do.’ 

Then, after he had lighted his cigarette and the 
tea-things had been cleared away, Mary and he 
settled down to a comprehensive scheme for Letty’s 
education in the great school for charm. That Mary 
should have been chosen by him for manager was, 
perhaps, ludicrous, but there was nothing ludicrous 
in the lighting of her face, in the swelling of her 
heart for David’s compliment. He had opened for 
her the little narrow door of self. A tribute to her 
womanliness, to her secret motherhood, had freed 
her. She had already the brightness of the threshold 
upon her countenance. The practical woman that 
was in Adam’s cowed daughter woke. She was talk- 
ing with animation, making notes of people she 
would go to for advice when Adam, himself, came 
softly down the hall and popped abruptly in 
through the sticky raw-silk curtains. For Adam, 
Roger’s Mary, David’s Mary, did not exist. He 
dismissed his own Mary now with scant ceremony. 

‘You may go, Mary. I want to talk to David.’ 

‘Mary and I ’ David began rebelliously, but 
Mary had disappeared like an automaton whose 
button has been touched. 
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‘Come over to my Office,’ said Adam, eyeing the 
little yellow room with a look of high masculine dis- 
favor. ‘This place is like a lollypop — one of these 
all-day suckers. My office, now, is a real room even 
if it isn’t quite so — dressy.’ 

The ‘office’ was, as a matter of fact, extraordina- 
rily ‘dressy,’ oppressively ornate with old, carved, 
Portuguese furniture, and ranks of shiny, tooled- 
leather books behind glass doors, with Oriental rugs 
and velvet hangings. David often wondered what 
Adam really did there. The proportions of the dark 
rich chamber dwarfed him. A plump little bantam, 
he seemed, buttoned up into tight gray trousers, 
perching and rocking about in search of some im- 
probable fat worm. Adam began to exhibit recent 
acquisitions. 

‘Piece of tapestry, present from Roger. See this 
little old paper-weight, David? They say such 
things are valuable now. I found it in the old li- 
brary.’ 

It was the crystal ball containing a landscape and 
an imprisoned snowstorm which David well remem- 
bered as one of the objects dear to his childhood. 
Mary had once thrown it at Roger in a mood .of 
desperate insurrection under fraternal torment. 

‘This,’ said Adam, complacently reminiscent, 
‘belonged to your grandmother, David. Your fa- 
ther was holding it in his hands — turning it about 
— when I came to ask your aunt to marry me. 
When she said ‘ Yes,’’ your father got up and put 
it down as if it had burnt his fingers. Odd, how a 
man remembers such things. Pride. The Crays of 
Crayscrotchet... George wasn’t too pleased to 
acquire a Brent connection. Well, plenty of water’s 
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gone under the old bridge since that day. I like to 
have the little old things around me. I like to re- 
member... When a man has done just what he 
meant to do, when a man has acquired just what he 
set out to acquire, the pleasantest thing of all is to 
look back at small episodes like that. I can see your 
father’s hand, as if ’twas yesterday. Putting the 
thing down quickly as though ’twas hot.’ 

Adam chuckled. But it was a bitterer chuckle 
than he knew. The hand that set down the paper- 
weight had later set him down and left him...ina 
place apart. Adam Brent had not managed to 
acquire George Cray’s respect or friendship. 

He turned now with a sort of tightening of face 
and person to George Cray’s silent and contempla- 
tive son. 

‘Speaking of bridges and flowing water, Davey, 
what’s all this about a Riverside Development? I 
hear your pet Jew’s interested. What’s your opinion 
of the Stonehill chap? He’s had the impudence to 
call upon me here at Crayscrotchet.’ 

‘My instinct is against the Stonehill chap and all 
his scheme,’ said David, ‘but I should not be quoted, 
because I’ve nothing to go on as yet but instinct. 
There seems to be some vague theory that, back of 
Stonehill, stands an interest that has promised to 
double Kinterhoek’s own local investment in the 
Riverside Development... which sounds like one 
of these benevolent millionaires, only I can’t think 
of any millionaire who would interest himself in en- 
riching Kinterhoek’s investors.’ 

‘Interest back of him, eh? What interest?’ 

‘I’ve just been telling you that I’ve yet to find 
that out.’ 
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‘And you’re not for him, eh?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

Adam began to stretch up his neck, to balance 
and to crow. 

‘Your mediocre man, now, David — and I mean 
this only as a warning — your mediocre small-town 
man is always over-wary. Don’t you let your spirit 
shrink to the proportions of a John Lane — mind. 
Instinct? Pshaw! Now...haven’t you got any 
more substantial reason?’ 

“No, sir, I haven’t. I’ve been looking up Stone- 
hill. The name was originally the German version of 
a rocky mountain — Jewish — his parents were 
Austrian immigrants. He’s pretty deeply involved 
in a Florida speculation which hasn’t as yet worked 
out to a successful issue. But he seems sound 
enough; nothing in his record to scare us off. But 
there is the someone or something behind him, and 
I’d like to find out who or what it is. My distrust 
of Stonehill is purely intuitional, I suppose.’ | 

‘Humph! That’ — which was a loud snap of the 
fingers — ‘that’s what I think of intuitions. You 
mustn’t be provincial, David. Timid. County- 
minded. That’s what they’re beginning to say of 
you, you know. Kinterhoek’s going to outgrow you, 
get too big a baby for your apron-strings.’ 

David’s eyelids were narrowing. There was a 
touch of malice in his uncle’s tone that suggested 
some smouldering offense. David waited, sure of 
the eventual illumination which is vouchsafed to 
every patient and silent listener. 

“Kinterhoek wants to make its fortune. Now, 
your hesitation is holding things up a bit. So Stone- 
hill tells me. They want a local leader, some estab- 
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lished citizen.’ Adam balanced, puffed out his 
cheeks as though trying to make them match his 
stomach, and finished on a sort of crow — ‘li I 
should decide, now...eh, David?’ 

Still holding out and up the triple inflations and 
combining with them an intense pursing of his cruel 
little mouth, Adam watched his nephew with the 
queerest uncertainty in the bottom of his look. 

David said nothing. He stood there, slack and 
quiet, leaning against a corner of the desk, waiting 
for further revelations. They came. Adam took 
from one of his tight thin pockets a paper which he 
unfolded and read over with a cold and angry eye. 

‘Roger,’ he said, ‘Roger’s got wind of it. He’s 
had the impudence to offer me — unsolicited — 
advice. Advice to me... Roger!’ 

David was startled. He straightened up a trifle 
and repeated, but in a different tone, ‘Roger?’ 

‘I suppose our Mary went to him... she’s come 
to Roger’s heel nowadays... tired of mine, I guess.’ 
A faint snarl was distinguishable now in the high 
syllables. ‘Went to Roger with her home gossip... 
Papa’s been talking about some wild-cat scheme... 
you know how women babble. At any rate... 
here’s the result. Roger writes... ‘‘ Better follow 
David’s lead in the matter of Kinterhoek invest- 
ment. He will play safe and you will be wise to take 
his word for Riverside improvements. You are no 
longer in touch with such things and you are past 
the gambling age.”’’ 

Adam’s snarl came to a sort of climax at this 
point. ‘How’s that for impudence? I’d like to have 
him where I once had him. Gambling age! Why, 
sir, where would I be now...and where would 
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Roger be...if I, Frank Gall’s livery-stable boy, 
hadn’t known when and where to take my risks? 
Why, Roger’s got his financial instincts from me. 
Didn’t I train him? Didn’t I advise him? Didn’t I 
teach him self-control and harden up his will? 
‘Follow David’s lead’’...I am going to look this 
situation over for myself, David — I warn you — 
and we'll see whether or not I am past the age for 
rational investment. And perhaps Kinterhoek will 
see things in a different light if Adam Brent takes 
the lead... You’re all very well in your place, 
David...at the desk in the First National, but 
Kinterhoek needs a more mature, a larger judgment. 
Jew or not, Gosboch... he’s a shrewd citizen, and 
if I were going into leading strings — which I am 
not —no, sir, I am not...I’d trust Gosboch’s 
judgment, if you'll excuse me for saying so, David, 
above your own. Why not? He’s a man of fifty. 
He’s got property. He’s had a big experience.’ 

‘Has he, sir? ZTo me he’s always seemed the artist 
type, the amateur.’ 

‘Er—er—he has a big fortune, hasn’t he? 
Well, then, he must have had a big experience.’ 
Adam puffed and turned about. He thrust Roger’s 
paper down on a spike with the air of an Oriental 
executioner performing an impalement, and then, 
strutting over on his tiptoes to David, he patted 
him upon the shoulder. 

‘You mustn’t take offense, Davey. You’re a good 
fellow ...in your place. Very sound.’ 

The Vice President of the First National enter- 
tained, under his blue, untroubled gaze, a suspicion. 
John Lane had suggested a method by which Adam 
might be won over to the Riverside scheme which 
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John had so much at heart. A word of contrary 
advice from Roger. How had they worked it? 
Through Mary? Hardly likely. Sophie? George? 
Stonehill himself, perhaps. For Roger had made 
part of his ‘pile’ in Florida speculation. David 
went home that evening after dining with his uncle 
and with a silent Mary, in a cloud of speculation, 
groping towards some illumination which he felt 
would light up the entire landscape of Kinterhoek. 
It was not until after midnight, not until he found 
himself alone in his own, small bedroom under the 
Clover Cottage eaves, that he found himself, at the 
same instant, unavoidably in Sophie’s company — a 
Sophie with short hair and a long cigarette holder, 
about whom Roger prowled, like a circus-master, 
laughing his ‘Hoo! Hoo!’ and waiting patiently. 

Hatred ... Jealousy... ‘Hired Ruffians’ to give 
a man’s sword-arm an aching night of practice. Is 
it indeed, Philosopher, the things above that you 
desire . . . or is it a white-skinned, red-haired woman 
stolen from you by a stronger man? 

The January sun came about the Clover Cottage 
eaves and painted gay its frost-rimed lawn. David 
knew then that he had been awake all night. Time 
had gone fast. The sunlight taught him to laugh 
again at his own white and harried face. This last 
laughter of David’s, as under the light of an icy 
January dawn he faced the man who had wanted to 
kill Roger and to constrain Sophie’s body to his 
own embrace, was a sound of sane amusement, the 
ultimate amusement which is the releasing and 
ecstatic irony of that strange comprehension of an 
unknown whole which makes a God of man, a man, 


of God. 


CHAPTER V 


LEtTTv’s first letter from New York, whither she had 
been taken by her cousin Mary Brent, shortly after 
David’s visit to the golden reception-room, was an 
outcry of astonishment, almost of fear. 

‘Oh, dearest Uncle David, what does all this 
mean? Cousin Mary says I am to come back to you 
only just to pack up, that I am to go to a school 
here in New York. But how can it be a business 
school where they teach dancing, voice-culture, 
fencing and languages and the drama, costume- 
designing ... music? Now you know that’s not a 
business-school, Uncle David, and I’m scared! All 
this must cost so much, and I do want to be a help 
to you and Mother instead of an expense. There are 
doctor’s bills. I’m dieting. I wear a mask at night. 
An oculist has given me eye-exercises. He says the 
spectacles were too strong, they’ve done something 
to the muscles of my eyes. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? They’ve bobbed my hair. I’m to wash 
it every day and to use lotions and things. I’m the 
queerest-looking object. But you'll see me Mon- 
day si! 

Mary had written: ‘Don’t expect miracles, David. 
Letty isn’t charming yet. She looks very much the 
same. But I’m beginning to believe you are on the 
right track. It’s been exciting work. I’ve had a real 
thrill, something life’s never given me before... 
Like an explorer’s, a discoverer’s. Thank you for 
giving me that, David. Letty seems to be lighting 
up within. What a lovely, shining nature! A real 
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personality. I notice that every one, the doctors, 
teachers, even the hotel-clerks ‘and the waiters “‘get”’ 
her quality at once, in spite of dumpiness and 
spectacles. Perhaps it’s the fine, soft voice, and the 
beautiful, earnest lack of all self-consciousness. I’ve 
bought her some pretty clothes... plain, pretty 
clothes, at one of the places Mrs. Gosboch took me 
to. That lady is enchanted by our experiment and 
will be a very valuable ally. She knows her New 
York in the way that only a rich and cultivated 
Jewess can know it. It was she who introduced us 
to the dramatic school...a fascinating place. So- 
phie takes her music-lessons there. We ran into her. 
I told her about Letty — something about our 
scheme ...and you should have seen her open her 
eyes. First at me and then at Letty. Letty was 
rather haughty with her. The child adores you... 
and has resented this other experiment in “‘freedom,”’ 
David. Sophie felt it. The color came up across her 
face. She looked beautiful but rather haggard, I 
thought. It was Natalia Gosboch who told me about 
this exquisite, old, crippled actress, Mrs. Glayde, in 
whose apartment Letty, if you approve, is to make 
her home while she attends the dramatic school. 
You will be enchanted by Mrs. Glayde...such 
poise, such grace, such sweetness. Just to watch her 
move and to hear her speak will be an education for 
Letty. She, too, is intrigued by what she calls our 
“‘treasure-hunt”’ and wants to meet the ‘“‘astonish- 
ing uncle.’’...Can he be a banker? she asks me re- 
peatedly. She said, ‘‘Only two things are really 
necessary to a career... single-mindedness and per- 
sonality.’’ Letty has both.’ 

Letty came back to Clover Cottage for a few days, 
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looking in fact, despite the jerseys and the tweeds 
and the smart, little felt hat, rather disappointingly 
like the old Letty. But her face was clearer, her 
head showed its trim outline, and there were her 
eyes...all alight, beautifully revealed with their 
dense lashes and their deep sea-water coloring. 

‘It is reght for me to do all this? Mother won’t say 
anything but ‘‘Ask your Uncle David, darling.”’’ 

‘It is all right,’ David answered sturdily, though 
he had his own qualms and felt that he was gambling 
with the child’s ardent temperament. Perhaps 
she’d be happier as a life-prisoner to duty behind 
her big glasses and the wire cages of the First Na- 
tional ‘Zoo.’ David murdered this ‘perhaps’... it 
smacked of the Good Boy ... whom no child in any 
of Miss Nobbins’s primary classes had loathed so 
deeply as David had himself. There should be no 
wire cage for Letty, even if, by philosophy and pain, 
such a cage could be fashioned into the fourth dimen- 
sion of a free man. He was soon to discover that he 
had freed not only a prisoner but a most valuable 
prison-warden, the true disciplinarian of Clover 
Cottage’s other young inmates. 

Shortly after Letty’s departure, Molly developed 
a hitherto unsuspected hypochondriacism, and Avey 
a precocious and widely democratic amorousness. 
She invited to dinner the clerk who served soft 
drinks in Pres Marcoon’s drug store and his friend, 
the grocer’s delivery-wagon boy. The result was for 
Averil an acutely embarrassing social situation 
when, unwilling to shame Avey before the two 
youths and to humiliate the youths themselves, she 
invented a headache for herself and another en- 
gagement for David and Alethea, and turned the 
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dining-room and parlor over to the unexpected 
visitors. 

‘I simply won’t have you receive them at my 
table, David. It wouldn’t be dignified.’ This was 
Averil’s greeting to her bewildered son when he came 
into his porch on the day of this disaster. ‘And what 
is to be done with these impossible girls? Avey just 
won’t admit that Jacob and Bobby are not the 
equals of any prince alive. ‘‘Are you or are you not 
a believer in democracy, Grandma,” she says, and 
waves her hands at me just like that horrible Gandy 
man when he was running for Road Commissioner 
last year.’ 

Averil laughed and David, when he understood, 
laughed with her. Later they tried to educate Avey 
in the fine and confusing social aspects of a practical 
democracy. She just didn’t ‘get it,’ said Avey. Out 
West they were friends with every one, ‘and you 
have the whole crowd in evenings, Uncle David, and 
give them drinks. You know you do! I didn’t think 
you'd be a snob like Aunt Sophie.’ 

Not until one April morning, when meeting Avey 
by chance at the kitchen entrance during the per- 
formance of his professional duties, Bobby caught 
her in his arms and, protected from kitchen observa- 
tion by a sheet on the clothesline, kissed her, did she 
revert to the old Cray pattern, but from that instant 
she was a towering Aristocrat. ‘He smelled,’ she 
raved, ‘of oatmeal and of prunes. Prunes! — And 
that is more than any well-bred woman can endure!’ 

Thereafter, Avey became alarmingly exclusive 
and Narcistic in her tendencies, and took to playing 
Queen of Sheba with borrowed scarves, lighted 
candles, and incense burning in the attic bedroom. 
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Flo ‘ran’ with a ‘gang’ of her own selection and 
naming, the Dirty Dozen. They were, she explained, 
a ‘living protest’ against stupid conventions; the 
conventions protested being apparently personal 
cleanliness and any undue punctuality at meals. 

The adventures of an Uncle David were disturb- 
ing, laughable and rage-provoking. If it had not 
been for boxing-gloves and indoor tennis at the 
Country Club, there were times when primitive 
methods of discipline might have overwhelmingly 
recommended themselves to his temper. Alethea 
wept. The girls were altogether too much for her, 
she said. David and Averil, beginning to be alarmed 
by these too-frequent weeping-fits, spared her what- 
ever anxiety they could. There was something which 
began to be known as ‘Alethea’s condition.’ There 
was also, about the middle of the winter, another 
something spoken of as ‘George’s situation.’ A let- 
ter had come for Averil from George, a mysterious, 
rambling, incoherent letter, which hinted at dan- 
gers, persecutions. They could make no sense of it, 
and David, after one of his periodical and rather 
costly visits to George’s New York studio — he 
had not allowed himself to be frightened by the 
Russian Princess’s habitual lack of costume — could 
report only that George’s speech had been vague, 
garbled, and even more mysterious than his letters, 
and that he seemed, perhaps, to be a little afraid of 
his Natasha. 

‘She has him in her power ... she’s trapped him, 
David!’ | 

To David’s real mystification, Averil seemed to 
get an almost pleasurable excitement out of this new 
development in George’s affairs. She could talk of 
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nothing else but George and that ‘terrible creature.’ 
She hoped that David would get to the bottom of 
the situation. Couldn’t he see his way, perhaps, toa 
private interview with Natasha in which the offer 
of asettlement...? David said ‘No.’ He couldn’t 
see his way. He had, though he kept it to himself, 
his own theory as to George’s predicament. Drink, 
long over-indulged in and much of it acquired 
through doubtful channels,’ was having its effect 
upon the sensitive, soft, young man. He suffered 
from a persecution mania, an intermittent, mild 
delirium in which his passion for his mistress dis- 
guised itself in a self-inducted fear. A haunting 
spectacle...George, in his brother’s mind, a 
grizzled ghost of his sweet, coaxing, timid boyhood. 

How to spare Averil any realization, any blasting 
of her smile... But Averil spared herself. Georgie, 
persecuted by a golden-haired young woman, be- 
came the outlet for a silver-haired old woman’s 
romanticism. He was the lover, rather than David. 
In fact, the reproachfulness took a fresh turn... 

‘You ought to do more for him, David. Re- 
member, you have had all the mothering, all the 
home-protection. Georgie has been turned out into 
the world, and Georgie is an artist, nervous, 
sensitive. Don’t you remember how ill the Public 
School made him? He hasn’t your phlegmatic 
temperament. You must do something about this 
dreadful woman. I lie awake at night wondering 
what you should do.’ 

‘Just wait, Mother. Things straighten themselves 
out.’ 

‘Oh, David, David. You are so hard to move, 
sometimes. It must be your Dutch blood... your 
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grandmother’s people, the Stooverts, were like that. 
Methodical, sluggish. Your father wasn’t that way 
at all. He was always ready for action... for ad- 
venture...’ 

David's eyes suddenly glittered at her across the 
breakfast table and he stood up from his place. 

Averil, vaguely uneasy, followed him out, stood in 
the little parlor to watch him go. He came back 
for an instant to smile at her from the beaded 
portiére strings, and was gone. How tall he had 
looked .. . She was left with a vivid, new impression 
of her older son for which she found no name. It 
scared her faintly. 

Outside of Clover Cottage Kinterhoek that spring 
was in a ferment. It began to suffer from the early 
symptoms of a Boom. This was the high-tide year 
of the Florida speculations and every American 
town from coast to coast was ready to preen and to 
prophesy. Kinterhoek was more justified of dreams 
than some of these Sleeping Beauties, for its Prince 
was running eagerly about the enchanted Palace stir- 
ring up the age-old dust. 

Abel Gosboch had suddenly become popular. 
He had achieved that heart’s desire. He foresaw a 
statue erected to his memory by grateful Kinterhoek. 
His long gray car carried the aura of a triumphal 
chariot. He was everywhere received. Old Mr. 
Harold Benson was seen to ride with him, Adam 
Brent was known to dine at Tall Trees, to invite 
Mr. and Mrs. Gosboch and their protégé, Mr. Stone- 
hill, to Crayscrotchet. In spite of David, outvoted 
at directors’ meetings, overwhelmingly crushed by 
Gosboch’s larger control, the National Bank had 
authorized a loan. Everybody, except the few 
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citizens who stood blindly loyal with their eyes on 
Cray (one of whom was Jan Ten Eyke, who, upon 
David’s advice, had taken a sound cash payment 
for his farm and had invested it, while the world 
tittered, in securities that bore no slightest relation 
to the Riverside Improvement scheme), everybody 
Was investing, selling bonds, raising funds, buying 
into Kinterhoek’s dazzling, new future. Stonehill 
had already put up two tremendous gateposts, lead- 
ing to nothing, with carved Numidian lions in 
cubistic planes, and had flanked these detached 
symbols of entrance with Oriental-looking, concrete 
posts diminishing at intervals into the distance of 
the river highway. A gate to nowhere, sentinels to 
nothing, they stood, in the minds of the investors, 
for a land of promise. 

Adam Brent had ‘turned the trick.’ He, the most 
aloof, the most financially conservative, the most 
cynical of all Kinterhoek’s leading citizens, had 
given the situation the benefit of his shrewd in- 
vestigation, and had deliberately, after a period 
of strutting, of crowing, and of scratching about, 
plunged in. Kinterhoek said, ‘Brent’s in it up to his 
neck.’ 

On a chill April day — not All Fool’s Day but a 
little later — Natalia Gosboch, dressed in a plain, 
French gown and a wide hat, above which Adam 
Brent held an umbrella against the flying showers, 
laid the corner-stone of Adam’s Inn, Stonehill’s 
compliment to the Brent investment. Afterwards, 
‘the bars’ of Crayscrotchet were ‘let down’ and its 
largest room became the playground for a ball of 
unprecedented, democratic turbulence. It was 
rumored that drinks were being served in the old 
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book-room. Of this fact, if true, be sure that Adam 
himself knew nothing. He was Prohibitive by na- 
ture, theory, and practice. 

At that ball David became, for the first time, fully 
aware of Kinterhoek’s changed attitude towards 
himself. Contemptuous resentment, softened in 
some quarters by the indulgence of an old affection, 
was in the air. The Good Boy of Miss Nobbins’s 
Primary School, Teacher’s Pet and Mamma’s 
Darling, who hadn’t the nerve to be Bad, who 
wouldn’t play hookey even to win Sophie Copley’s 
favor, tasted some of the old scorn, the ancient 
persecution of his peers. The early training stood 
him in good stead. 

As she danced with David, at that ball, Mary, 
noticing a sort of rigidity in his flushed face, said: 
‘It’s father’s fault, David. It’s father’s fault if 
people are criticizing you for holding out against 
this Riverside thing and for influencing so many 
possible investors against it. It’s father’s fault. 
He’s been talking everywhere, boasting, triumphing, 
belittling you.’ She was angry. 

David looked down into her angry eyes. 

‘All right,’ he said, the rigidity she had noticed 
immediately relaxing, ‘I’m used to being criticized. 
I’ve always had my share of that. Maybe when 
Kinterhoek has made its everlasting fortune and 
has become a Boom town and I’m left the Only 
Poor Man of the country, they’ll forgive me. It’s 
damned easy to forgive a poor man. Don’t take it so 
hard, Mary. Five years.from now — or sooner — 
they’ll have forgotten...or forgiven...my lack 
of enterprise. They may even be ready to applaud 
it. You can’t tell. I can wait.’ 
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‘But Roger, even Roger, who knows you really 
so little, David, trusted you. Don’t you remember 
his message to Papa, “‘ Follow David’s advice...’ ?’ 

‘Roger?’ David laughed. ‘It’s Roger who is be- 
hind the scheme. That bit of sage advice was his 
way of getting your father to invest. It’s Roger who. 
is stealing Kinterhoek...he’s always wanted to 
float the place away from...from...’ he paused 
to make a just selection of words... ‘from its First 
National Moorings. It’s Roger’s own scheme... 
the Riverside Development ... haven’t you guessed 
that, Mary?’ 

‘He is a devil then,’ Mary cried. ‘If that is true, 
he is a devil. Couldn’t he leave you Kinterhoek?’ 

‘Is Kinterhoek my property, Mary?’ 

‘In a sense, yes, it is, and you know it.’ 

‘What else, then,’ asked David evenly, defying 
her, ‘has Roger taken from me?’ 

She avoided the direct reply. ‘They are all, every 
one of them as blind, as stupid, as ungrateful as... 
Sophie Copley.’ 

The music jangled. 

‘Sophie’s stupidity and her ingratitude are fig- 
ments of your own imagination, Mary, or of your 
prejudice. Sophie is not my property. She has a 
right to her experiment.’ 

Across her gaze at David, her glowing and angry 
gaze, unfaltering, Mary’s lids fell. A curtain... but 
before she dropped it, she had wanted him to see... 
And David saw. 

‘How long are you going to wait?’ her lips ques- 
tioned while the eyes remained closed. ‘Roger... 
has... won...Sophie. She belongs to him, body 
and mind. Roger told me so. How long...’ the 
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music to David’s ears began to shriek and rave, to 
dance and reel like flames made audible. ‘How long 
are you going to keep... me... waiting?’ Mary 
asked. 


CHAPTER VI 


AFTER the interminable pause that followed her 
double revelation, Mary opened the eyes she had 
revealingly concealed, and said to David, ‘Now, 
truly, I don’t want to see you ever again,’ and 
turned from him to go slowly along the hall into 
which they had moved out from the ballroom, and, 
even more slowly, up the stairs. 

To David it seemed that that infernal music was 
carrying her up waveringly, as fire carries a burnt 
piece of paper. He was unable to protest against the 
sentence she had just spoken, unable even to under- 
stand yet what she had done to him and to herself, 
to their long, old friendship. On the landing of the 
stairs, she turned herself about to face him, using 
her hand placed against the panelled wall as a sort 
of lever and moved her lips in words which at that 
distance the music made inaudible. But he saw the 
shapes of her words, ‘Unless,’ they seemed to form, 
“you need me, David.’ 

Not waiting for any sign of understanding or 
reply from him, she got herself turned about again 
and went on up. Her dress had a long panel of 
brocade which climbed with clicking weights jerk- 
ily up the steps after her. 

David heard himself say meaninglessly, ‘Good- 
bye.’ 

Natalia Gosboch in one of her French gowns 
whirled through the curtains, said something to him, 
touched his arm, and he began to dance in the crowd 
again. He danced with this woman and that — and 
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to him they seemed interminably the same partner, 
with the same eyes and the same phrases and the 
same smile — until the place was almost empty and 
the sun was in the eastern windows. Then he said 
good-bye formally to Mary, who had long since re- 
appeared, thanked her for a ‘splendid evening,’ and 
went across the road to Clover Cottage. He bathed 
and changed, breakfasted with Averil, and went to 
the bank. He worked all the morning. Nobody 
noticed anything unusual in his looks or manner. 

He did not take any lunch, but went for a long 
walk. Afterwards he told Averil he was going to the 
city, would probably see George, and caught the 
3 P.M. express for New York. 

He intended to see his wife and to ask her if she 
belonged, body and mind, to Roger Brent. After- 
wards, according to her answer, he intended, as 
nearly as he could with his bare hands, to kill Roger. 

It was a simple decision, automatically arrived at. 
He found, when the agony of his nerves had been 
controlled, that the mind of him did not accept 
Mary’s statement. She had heard the boast from 
Roger, no doubt, but Roger never shirked a lie if a 
lie would serve his turn. He might have lied to 
Mary for half a dozen reasons; to free her from a 
lingering loyalty to Sophie, from a scruple of tongue 
or conscience, in order, by her agency to drive David 
...-somewhere...tosome act, orend. Well, he had 
driven David past his pride to Sophie, he would see 
Sophie again after seven months, see the change in 
her eyes. He would know, he thought, the instant 
she looked at him, whether she belonged to Roger in 
any sense at all. Sophie was incapable of a lie. 

S50 he went with a deliberate coolness, which was 
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only an outer disguise for something like frenzy, 
towards the strangest experience of his life. 

At five o’clock, or a little later, a taxicab left him 
at the door of Sophie’s number on an East-Side, 
uptown street. It was, he observed, a particularly 
handsome anda particularly soulless apartment- 
house, with a lobby of tinted marbles, of carved 
thrones in tapestry, tended by two uniformed 
officials, one of whom escorted him to the elevator. 
Mrs. Cray, David said, was expecting him. 

In a narrow, inexpressive hall on the eighth floor, 
a hall like a mausoleum with three entrances to 
private vaults, he set his finger on a button in the 
door marked “A” and was admitted by a tiny 
Japanese maid in a dark, flowered kimono of silk. 
He came in, asked for her mistress, let her take his 
hat and coat and stick, and stood waiting, feeling a 
vibration, tremulous and thundering, which was his 
heart. The little maid ran down the hall as though 
on many little paws, and disappeared. Through the 
still, tall building, the elevators swooped up and 
down, doors clashed, bells rang. David began to 
hear a voice. It had been speaking ever since he 
had been admitted, but the disturbance of his own 
hammering blood had caused him to confuse it with 
all the other vague and muted murmurs of the place. 
Now he knew that it was Sophie’s rushing voice. 
The little maid had not come back. Evidently she 
expected him to go in without further ceremony of 
announcement. He went three steps towards a door 
and opened it. 

Here was a jewel-like, small salon in the French 
fashion, green and gray, with lines of gold, with 
painted wooden chairs covered in petit-point and 
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gros-point and in faded brocades; a small log-fire | 
burned with pale flames in a marble fireplace. Tea 
was ready on a low table near a small seat for two. 
A fanciful, gilt clock ticked with the lightest ticking. 
Across the room at an oblique angle from David, 
where he paused, a long, gilt-framed mirror hung, 
and in it Sophie was painted, seated; and turned to- 
wards a young man who sat on a stool below her, 
staring up at her with parted lips. To him she had 
been speaking in her eager rush of words. The sound 
of David’s quiet entrance turned her negligently in: 
the middle of her speech, which she continued un- 
til she actually saw him. Then she rose and came 
towards him, with her head up, her eyes well- 
opened, and a high, brave color in her face. 

‘David! Come to take tea with me!’ She laughed 
in a low voice of what sounded like the purest, the 
most childlike, simple amusement. ‘Fergus Kent, 
my husband, David Cray.’ 

Fergus shuffled up from his stool and wriggled 
forward like a trained eel, an effect produced by his 
habit of keeping his hands in his pockets and wrap- 
ping and unwrapping his legs about each other at 
the slightest change in attitude. He said nothing 
and collapsed almost at once into the chair nearest 
to the tea-table. He kept his eyes riveted on Sophie 
wherever she moved, whatever she did, as though he 
were engaged in learning her every motion by heart. 

She withdrew from David after her greeting and 
sat down on the seat for two behind the table. 
David stood near the marble mantel. He was in a 
mute and towering rage, which he had no leisure 
to interpret to himself, and which he was completely 
occupied in learning how to control. When a man 
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has keyed himself to meet the formidable gro- 
tesquerie of Brobdingnag, it is shocking to find him- 
self in Lilliput. 

Mary. was wrong...Sophie had not changed. 
She had gone back, that was all, to her little girl- 
hood. Perhaps it was the short and shining hair, 
which in some fashion so revealed her; the small 
ears, the slender and touching neck. She had walked 
forward to meet David, as she had once entered 
Saint James’s Church at Miss Minnie’s restraining 
side, straight and high-headed, terribly thin, looking 
straight at him with those admirable black eyes. 
After their greeting — they had not touched hands, 
merely stood for an instant looking at each other — 
she returned in the same high-headed fashion to her 
place for serving tea and busied herself composedly 
with her preparations. Her dress of wine-colored 
velvet had a picturesque neck-line, straight across 
from the top of one white shoulder to the other. She 
wore a pair of long, blood-red earrings. Her mouth 
was scarlet. She was startling, audacious, as she 
had been at nine years. Yes, this was little Sophie 
Copley, his terrible neighbor, by whom he had 
never allowed himself to be possessed. She did not 
possess him now, certainly, but he was very angry 
with her. He had been thinking of her as a woman; 
she was just a child. And his torment had been in- 
flicted by a child. And he should have treated her 
like a child, as Roger was treating her, giving her a 
‘salon’ and a poet boy-lover, persuading her to 
wear short hair and crimson velvet. What was all 
this, anyway, but Molly’s new trick of playing 
Queen of Sheba with scarves and incense and lighted 
candles! Sophie had now taken up the long cigarette- 
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holder and fitted it and lighted its contents, and was 
leaning back, talking. When had Sophie been at a 
loss for words? 

‘I’ve been seeing Letty, David. She comes here to 
meals with me sometimes. I am glad you’ve been 
so clever about Letty. I was stupid. I never did see 
anything in her...at Clover Cottage. She used to 
irritate me there. But you have a way of seeing into 
people, David, haven’t you?’ 

‘Have I?’ said David, speaking for the first time. 
‘It seems to me that I... just... haven’t. I never 
saw through you, Sophie.’ 

‘But you think you are seeing through me now?’ 
she asked lightly and glanced at him, using blue 
smoke as a veil, and he saw, in spite of the veil, 
something else in her galliard, ebony eyes. De- 
speration? No. Not possible. Are children ever de- 
sperate? Of course they are. Of all creatures most 
subject to desperation. David’s anger began to turn 
itself about like a dragon in a death throe. 

‘I’m not much to see through, now, am I?’ 

‘Are you well?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Perfectly. I’m furiously occupied... which is 
only another way of being well. Fergus here can tell 
you how busy we all are.’ 

‘Oh, immensely,’ Fergus drawled. ‘Immensely. 
We have to talk about it too... which makes us 
horribly busy. Horribly.’ 

David hazarded, ‘You are a writer, aren’t you?’ 

‘I was,’ Fergus answered, never taking his eyes 
from Sophie. ‘Verses. I’m not now.’ 

“What are you saying, Fergus? Of course you are. 
You'll never be anything but a poet.’ 

‘Oh... you’re right as to that, of course, Sophie. 
Y’ll never be anything else. Naturally.’ 
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She looked at him painstakingly, bending forward, 
waving aside her smoke, as a child bends to examine 
her sick kitten. 

He sat, holding his tea untasted, looking at her. 
He was the palest young man, David thought, that 
had ever been grown. No sun could have touched 
him. Even his hair was pale. His eyes looked blind 
... but they were seeing Sophie. 

‘You want to talk to your husband,’ he announced 
abruptly, ‘and there’s no use me waiting... here 
... 1 can’t drink your tea.’ He stood up, flung his 
body up, as though he placed dynamite beneath it, 
crossed the little space between him and his hostess 
and bending over her kissed her almost cruelly on 
the mouth. Then he went straight out into the little 
hall. 

David’s habit of sensitiveness to the moods and 
thoughts and the desires of other people stood him 
in the place of a sixth sense. This habit is the basis 
of the belief in woman’s intuition ...a belief fairly 
just, as most ordinary beliefs seem to be... for it is 
for the most part women who have to watch and to 
humor and to appease . . . to train themselves to the 
extreme sensitiveness of observation. David’s in- 
tuition now carried him clean past his conscious 
anger with the youth’s insolence and flung him out 
into the hall. The blunt, tremendous shock of sound 
that followed was caused by an automatic which, 
struck by David from Kent’s fist, shot itself off into 
the floor. David hurled the youth away, and he 
came staggering, sliding, stumbling across the room, 
to fall before Sophie, where he began to weep and to 
cry aloud. 

To the little Japanese servant, who bloomed like 
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a sickish, yellow flower suddenly before him, David 
made some explanation which sent her back, giggling 
eerily into her concealment, and then, shaking and 
feeling faint, David moved into the room where 
Fergus wept, and Sophie, her hands about him, 
spoke... 

‘How did you dare try to do such a thing? What 
made you think of doing such a thing?’ 

The boy was gasping phrases. ‘A failure... never 
amount to anything. Never accomplish anything 
' ,..nothing to live for...no answers... tired of 
all the questions .. . tired of life. What’s it good for? 
What’s to be done with it?...’ 

‘You don’t know enough!’ cried Sophie, bending 
down over him, pushing his long hair back from his 
face, all wet and contorted, which he now turned 
up towards her. ‘ You don’t know enough to do that, 
Fergus. You don’t know what you are... you don’t 
know what life is... what death may be? To go 
away. To escape. To want an answer ...so soon 
J MATE nie Orie 

Fergus muttered something in protest which 
David could not hear, but it made Sophie draw up 
her neck with a proud and angry look. 

‘As if that mattered!’ she cried. 

Now David, standing there, with the brutal 
weight of warm metal clenched inside his pocket, did 
find her changed. Changed utterly into some Sophie 
within Sophie ...some essential Sophie whom he 
had failed ever to see before ... whom nobody, per- 
haps, had ever seen. Entirely forgetful of herself, 
pale, shaken, rapt, given over to the service of this 
beggar, this weakness whom she ought, by her 
philosophy, only to have scorned, to have despised, 
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she was pouring herself out to him, permitting for 
the first time in her life that secret Sophie liberation 
and expression. A Sophie that had feared David 
Cray. A Sophie that would never admit that she 
was David's convert, his lover and his worshiper ... 
David did not know this woman, this child... but 
now he heard her speech. 

‘As if that mattered!’ she was crying to Fergus’s 
indistinguished murmur. ‘It isn’t for what you do, 
for what you make out of your life that we need 
Pos 

David, startled, moved an involuntary step to- 
wards the speaker of these words. It seemed to him 
that they were familiar...that they had been 
spoken before. In Sophie’s presence. It seemed to 
him that a sunset redness fell broadly across his 
memory, that there was a lovely color in sky and 
on earth, that a river murmured past... that he was 
driven into self-defense, into defense of George...a 
river-bank...an old rustic bench...the heat of 
afternoon ... Hours mingled in his mind. 

‘It’s for what you...are...’ Sophie was saying 
to the kneeling youth, ‘for what you are becoming. 
Twenty-four years old... you are only a creature 
in the making, Fergus. You can’t honestly pro- 
nounce any sort of judgment upon life or upon your- 
self. Besides, you haven’t even begun to live yet. 
Look, Fergus. Look up again...’ The boy raised 
his wan, distorted face. ‘Are you listening to me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘This, what we do in our silly crowd, isn’t life. 
You didn’t think it was, maybe, did you? We 
didn’t fool you into thinking anything so inane as 
that? Why, this is the most boring, tedious lack of 
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any real life. We turn ourselves inside out, and out- 
side in; we don’t so much as look even at one another. 
l’sT...0..01... and it's Me... Mev aie 
until we’re all half mad with our self-bewilderment, 
plunging about like prisoners in a mirror maze. 
Look... you must go out... you must reach out 
... you must leave yourself alone... you must 
throw yourself away before you can even begin to 
find life interesting, and, if you do that, Fergus, I 
can promise you...that you will be able to live. 
That’s something I know...that one true thing. 
You can live anywhere, be anything, a clerk, travel- 
ing salesman, a crossing-sweeper. You think we’re 
clever and important and exciting here in my silly, 
little make-believe salon, don’t you? And you’ve 
been so impressed by our witty enthusiasms for our- 
selves that you, being a real poet, have been humbled 
in your mind, crushed by your lack of brilliance, lost 
your self-confidence... Why, Fergus...’ and here 
she raised her head slowly and looked straight across 
Fergus and spoke to David, though her eyes were not 
upon him...‘I have known a room, a little, 
crowded, stupid room in a little, dull town, filled 
with the plainest, simplest, ordinary people, and a 
life. ..a clerk’s life... that...that was as thrill- 
ing as a treasure-cruise, as a galloping adventure... 
action, reaction, people with their real minds laid 
open, with their real lives revealed . . . giving life, 
being given life...and all because...’ her voice 
dropped here to a lovely key of confidence... ‘just 
...one of us... was willing to throw away his own 
life.’ She looked down again at Fergus. ‘You don’t 
understand what I’m saying, do you?’ 

He looked at her as though he understood her eyes. 
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‘It’s an everyday sort of miracle... changing wa- 
ter into wine ...some people have the gift. Please 
try again, Fergus, won’t you? Not for my sake... 
you know what I am... how can I help you? But 
just for life’s sake. Give it another chance. And go 
away from us...from me...from these little, 
noisy egocentric rooms of ours. Do try. Just for a 
. while, Fergus... what’s that? Happiness?’ She 
laughed, closing her eyes. ‘Happiness, did you say? 
That doesn’t exist except...’ and here she spoke 
even more slowly with those closed eyes, quoting, 
carefully ... ‘except in flashes...and in a myste- 
rious way ... forever. It... it’s on another plane.’ 

The very light, fanciful ticking of the clock fretted 
the silence like a nimble, golden needle. 

“We have to lose our happiness,’ Sophie said, ‘be- 
fore we even know its name. I’ve lost my life and 
my happiness forever, Fergus...and I am begin- 
ning to know what it is to live. Please... You are 
sane now, dear? Youcan stand up? [can trust you? 
David will keep that horrible thing. You won't 
want it ever again. How stupid I’ve been...we 
have all been... not tosee how wretched and how 
wrong you were. Where will you go, Fergus? Have 
you any one? Your sister?’ 

‘David, will you take care of him...see that he 
goes somewhere sensibly ...? He mustn’t stay here 
— with me : 

David came over to her. 

‘Are you coming back to me, Sophie,’ he said. 
‘Will you come back? I never meant to ask you... 
but...’ 

It was a desperate child, indeed, who looked him 
in the eyes. 
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‘T can’t come back, David. I can never come back. 
Don’t you understand? Good-bye.’ 

He did not understand. He did not accept. But 
he knew that she would not endure at present any 
further inquiry from him, and he had no mind now 
to put his other question, that question that had 
brought him to New York. 

He could not question this speaker of his own 
speech, who had crowned his own dumb achieve- 
ment. He could not insult her with the brutal 
proprietor’s question, ‘To whom do you belong?’ It 
did not seem to be his affair. Child or woman... 
child and woman .. . entirely each, completely both, 
she stood free. She might bodily belong to no man 
...or to any man. Was that his business? Was it 
even a matter of importance? 

That evening, and that night, with its responsi- 
bility of a hungry and weary boy... dazedly re- 
lieved soon, to be alive and in the charge of an under- 
standing sort of fellow who put him to bed and to 
sleep and admonished a startled married-sister per- 
son in a ball-gown and white furs, to become aware 
of him and of his needs... made up for David a 
brief and strange experience, quite outside the 
warp and woof of his daily life. It was almost as 
though David Cray had been left behind at Kinter- 
hoek sitting before his desk behind his cage, while 
an astral body of him had entered into Sophie’s 
dwelling-place and had listened to her revelation of 
a hidden faith, of a surrender. He thanked God, 
when he was actually seated at his desk, that she 
had not seen him, the brutal physical David, had 
not guessed his presence. Only the essential David 
had been with her, companioning her mind. Cock’s 
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Feather had not bruised her with his caveman’s in- 
quiry ...‘Do you belong to Roger or to me?’ Not 
to be owner, not to be master, not to be tyrant. How 
long it took to learn that one lesson! How just it was 
that Sophie had set it down for him to learn, alone! 
He was divided from her now as he had never been 
before. He had actually, in spirit as in flesh, let her 
go. But never before in all their neighboring lives, 
had he felt so tragically, so beautifully close to her, 
so...one. The pride that had always set him above 
her will, that had kept him free of her enchantment, 
was down. Now let her send for him, he prayed, for 
any service, for any sacrifice of philosophy or will. 
Knowing that he had conquered Sophie, David, 
being a man, surrendered to her. Up to the moment 
when in her shocked sincerity, Sophie had ‘thought 
his thought, spoken his speech,’ David had kept his 
soul his own; now body and mind of him were hers 
and she might spend them. 

For a released philosopher it was enough that she 
was at last, of her own will, and at her own proud 
pace, treading his road beside him. 

For a released philosopher... yes...but, of 
course, for David, the lover, no. Sleep forsook this 
David and he could not eat. If Averil had been 
home... 


CHAPTER VII 


On the afternoon of David’s return to Clover 
Cottage, he had found his mother kneeling beside a 
quaint little old trunk on her bedroom floor. There 
was a strong smell of camphor and of black silk in 
the air. Averil looked up at him, and he saw that 
her face was flushed and her eyes glowing ; — excited, 
she looked, tragic, adventurous, and almost young. 

‘Did you see George?’ she demanded instantly. 

‘No.’ David was prepared to defend himself, but 
his mother spoke again, picking up from beside her 
knees a letter which lay there under a saturated 
handkerchief. 

‘Read this, David. My poor boy... needsme... 
wants me now. I’m going to him.’ 

David shut his lips tight on a vigorous ‘No, you 
are not,’ and read George’s letter. It was a blind, 
left-handed scrawl, up and down across the page. 


‘Sick. Something ltke stroke. Natasha’s left me. I 
need you, Mother. Georgie.’ 


And to this a strange, neat hand had added offi- 
cially: 


‘ Dear Mrs. Cray, your son has suffered from a para- 
lytic stroke. He 1s partially ...and let us hope only 
temporarily ... helpless. I will discuss the case with 
you when you arrive. Sincerely, Casper Healy, M.D.,’ 
etc., with an address. 
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‘Yes.’ said David slowly. ‘You will have to go, of 
course. I’ll take you down.’ 

Even beyond his grief for George, he was afflicted 
with dread and horror for George’s mother. Averil, 
after all these careful years, might have to face the 
ugly truth. But when they got to the littered, multi- 
colored studio-room where George lay, gray, bearded, 
and crookedly smiling, the doctor saw David first, 
and in his later talk with the composed, faintly con- 
troversial mother, who, by grace of a mother’s ex- 
perience, it would seem, knew more about his case 
than he did, he told her only of results, not of causes; 
only what there might be to hope, not what there 
must be to fear, and, since George could not very 
well be moved, Averil made herself at home in the 
other two tiny rooms, at home and serviceable, and 
happier, perhaps, in a sad fashion, than she had been 
since George’s babyhood. 

David reluctantly left her. The doctor had pro- 
vided a drug which he thought would prevent any 
violent craving on George’s part for the accustomed 
stimulant. There seemed very little fear of Nata- 
sha’s return. George wept and cursed thickly at any 
mention of her; another man...she’d taken the 
jewelry he’d given her, some of the old Cray tea- 
spoons and most of his best sketches... David left 
money for Averil’s housekeeping and for the dis- 
charge of George’s recent debts. 

As he was leaving, Averil clung to him. ‘Davey 
... Davey...it’s very hard to let you go back 
without me. You'll be lonely. But I know you will 
understand.’ Her voice deepened, and she smiled, 
sidelong, beguiling, feminine, coaxing for his for- 
giveness. ‘‘‘Son!’’’ she quoted, the choice of her 
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plea contrasting almost ludicrously with that most 
feminine and subtile smile, ‘‘‘thou art always with 
me and all that I have is thine...’’’ 

David hurriedly kissed her and went away. The 
smile, he thought, would have been enough. 

Clover Cottage without Averil....The river 
seemed, that still, May night, to have come nearer 
and to speak louder to him, to draw his mind and 
heart away with it on a dark and lonely journey. 
His mother’s empty room — for Alethea was abed 
in Holly’s vacated chamber — scared him. He could 
not go into it. He stayed up very late walking rest- 
lessly about the lawn, smoking, letting the stars 
transfix his mind, while Sophie ... Averil . .. moved 
across the whole vast silence in confused phantas- 
magoria of feeling. 

Alethea’s night-light burned dimly, the three 
Ten Eyke children slept. The girls were to go to 
boarding-school. David ‘had seen his way to send- 
ing them.’ It was not difficult to perceive where 
Alethea would one day be going. He would be left 
alone in Clover Cottage. A quaint idea. Startling. 
David thought of John Lane, as he very often 
thought of him, the staunch face, the vaguely 
troubled eyes, the groping, testing hands. When he 
had last seen them, they had stopped groping and 
the face was nobly composed, resigned to an in- 
evitable loneliness. But, to David, any actual physi- 
cal loneliness was a new desolation. Even Mary 
Brent had barred him out, had said, ‘I never want 
to see you again,’ and had gone away along a hall 
and upa stair. Sophie’s uncomprehended, incompre- 
hensible verdict repeated itself maddeningly, ‘I can 
never come back. Don’t you understand?’ He 
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would not understand the reason for her despera- 
tion, he exerted himself elaborately not to under- 
stand it. Whatever her ‘childish’ reason, he said, 
whatever her hideous and racking reason, he would 
know how to break down its resolution, if only, if 
only ...she could love him. But she did not love 
him. It was not love that had driven her to marriage 
with him. It was the fear of herself and of other 
men. And now, she did not love him. It was the 
philosopher to whom she had surrendered, not to 
the man; she had never loved David. Had any 
human creature, he asked — as a baby asks, as all 
humanity asks from the mother-cradle to the grave- 
cradle — has any human creature ever loved David? 
Perhaps not to be loved is life’s judgment on the 
practicing philosopher . . . he has given up too many 
of the little things, he has passed too entirely out of 
the normal soul-life into a higher sphere; not to be 
dominated by time is, perhaps, not to be dominated 
by love itself.... There is not enough self left for 
human loving. There is only the simulacrum of a 
man.... But, abruptly, to give the lie to this inter- 
pretation, David remembered Sophie up there in 
that little bedroom they had shared beneath the 
eaves. He had not been so much of a philosopher, 
perhaps. Sophie, in his arms...her lips... her 
limbs, the long, sweet and smooth hollow of her 
waist... her lovely murmur in his ear. .. . So David 
could not sleep and he could not eat. The real flesh- 
and-blood David exacted payment in arrears. 

Lethe, through her veil, saw dimly as the weeks 
monotonously passed. 

‘Aren’t you worrying too much about this River- 
side thing, Davey?’ 
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‘I’d forgotten it,’ said David. 

But he was presently to be reminded. Vigorously. 
A blond manservant, six feet tall, appeared at 
David’s supper time in the entrance to Clover 
Cottage with a note: 


‘Will you make it convenient, David, to step over to 
my office at once? On very urgent business. Adam 
Brent. I can’t trust myself on the telephone.’ 


David made it convenient. He reached Crays- 
crotchet before the returning manservant. In the 
great baronial carved ‘office’ Adam was plunging 
about, hands in pockets, hands in the hollow of his 
back, hands in the tiny, tight arm-holes of his little 
waistcoat, hands everywhere, as though they were 
trying to escape from his control. 

‘Ah, David. Good of you to be prompt.’ . 

This was a change of manner from that of their 
recent interviews. He made a queer, nervous, little 
jump towards his nephew and, having pinched his 
hand, stood balancing uneasily with the dubious 
‘craw-crawing’ of an anxious barnyard he-fowl, in 
his throat. 

‘Sit down. Sit down, David. I’m exceedingly 
sorry ... this is difficult....I have now to admit 
... Well, this is the way of it. You'll have to know 
immediately. Er...I had a message from Roger 
this morning.’ 

The dark room turned hazy-white to David. He 
feared... he feared. 

‘Here now... where’s it got to? Ah!’ From 
under the snowstorm paper-weight, Adam took up 
a telegram and pinched his nose into his glasses. 
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‘Florida speculation smashed. Watch Stonehill. 
Roger.’ 


‘Immediately upon receipt of this... quite in- 
comprehensible to me...’ 

In his vast relief — he had feared some horrible 
breaking of news concerning Sophie — David spoke 
boyishly: ‘Not to me. Stonehill was tied up in a 
big, uncertain Florida deal. You remember me 
telling you and Gosboch .. .?’ 

‘Um—um. No. I don’t remember.’ Ruefully 
the little cock, his comb hanging, added: ‘I wish to 
God we had paid more attention to your damned 
intuition, David. As soon as I read this, I tele- 
phoned Gosboch. He seemed to be hit below the 
belt by it, lost his breath sort of. He told me to 
wait ...to wait... left the instrument, came back. 
...1 could hear his step dragging along... “I’m 
afraid, Brent,” he kind of whispered, ‘‘it’s come too 
late. Stonehill, you know, was just last night given 
temporary access to convertible funds... you re- 
member?’’’ 

‘Il did remember. It was...I was... over- 
persuaded in the matter. There were immediate 
expenses to be met... Stonehill was the manager 
... Well, sir... Gosboch went on with it. You can 
imagine how I stood waiting there, while he got his 
words out, slow as January molasses, and he usually 
chatters like a monkey trying to catch a train... 
“T can’t get hold of Stonehill, Brent, can’t reach 
him. I’m afraid he’s... gone.’’’ 

‘Now, David, we don’t know... we don’t know 
yet... but it looks almighty queer. Gosboch and I 
and poor old Hal Benson, all day we’ve been trying 
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to get on Stonehill’s tracks. He left in his car... 
late at night...along the Albany road... north. 
They think he’s in Canada. There’s another rumor, 
that he’s taken an aeroplane, gone south, Mexico... 
or South America ...God knows where... but it 
ain’t anywhere the Riverside Development scheme 
- would legitimately take him. We know that. He’s 
gone... God knows where, with the funds — and a 
big slice of my fortune .. . in his pockets. It was... 
me... let Kinterhoek in for this thing.’ 

Adam set himself tightly into a round little chair, 
put his face into his hands, and made a snuffling, 
uncomfortable sound which shook him. 

‘My pride’s hurt. I... Roger’s advice...’ 

‘Roger is in this thing, himself, Uncle Adam,’ 
said David sharply. ‘He’s lost probably as much, if 
not more, than you have.’ 

The astounded, shaken face came up from the 
white spatulate hands that clutched it. ‘You 
mean ...?’ ; 

‘Yes, sir, I know that for a fact. Roger isin it... 
pretty deep.’ 

‘But he advised me...?’ 

David faintly smiled. 

‘Wh— what do you mean, David?’ 

‘Only that he knew you well enough, sir, to 
advise you not to do the thing he particularly wanted 
you to do. He was the concern back of our develop- 
ment scheme.’ 

‘“Our’... you’re out of it, David.’ 

‘Roger wanted to make Kinterhoek’s fortune... 
and yours. He wanted — like Gosboch — to have 
a monument erected by the grateful town. He'll be 
blue enough.’ 
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him!’ Adam hissed and began to 
charge about in a white, small-bodied rage that was 
peculiarly formidable. 

David actually felt chilled by the look of him and, 
putting himself in his young cousin’s place, he won- 
dered how those children of Adam’s had survived 
such temper fits, such convulsions of cruel rage. 
Given a victim, a small and helpless victim. ... He 
had a swift, cold vision of the white-haired, whim- 
pering woman upstairs and he felt sick. 

Some one knocked. 

‘Come in,’ snarled Adam. 

It was Mary. As she walked, in the face of Adam’s 
silence as far as the corner of his desk, David kept 
himself, only by an effort of the will, from warning 
her, with an anxious ‘pst!’ or by some schoolboy’s 
dexterous gesture. 

‘IT did not mean you to come in, you fool!’ said 
Adam. ‘I thought it was John. Get out at once. 
We are talking business.’ | 

‘I know you are,’ Mary answered, supporting 
herself with her hands behind her against the desk 
and keeping her great, scared eyes, with an exertion 
of courage, on her father’s little, glaring face. ‘I 
want to tell you that I had a letter from Roger. He 
says that he has lost a pocketful in this scheme... 
and another one in Florida... but that he won’t let 
you be a loser by Stonehill’s defalcation, Father. 
He got you into the Riverside thing, he says and he 
feels...’ 

Adam was jumping up and down before the tall, 
pale woman, jumping and shrieking and shaking his 
hands. 

‘Damn you both! So you were in it too. I won’t 
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take a penny! I won’t take a penny! I’ll make him 
smart! I'll cut him off! I’ll make you both squirm! 
I’m not ruined... by a good deal. I won’t take a 
penny! You'd trick me into a rotten investment. 
You knew, did you? — you cow-faced imbecile! 
You knew how they ‘‘worked”’ me, eh? But you 
- kept your... David... out of it, didn’t you? Eh? 
You were at the bottom of his precious ‘intuition,’ 
I’ll be bound. You snivelling, sneaking coat-kisser 
... you pious, virginal slobberer on other women’s 
husbands... You and Roger...’ 

Mary’s hand closed on something. She rose high, 
lifted that closed hand above Adam and brought it 
down. 

With a queer, surprised grunt, he dropped. 

Mary set down the glass paper-weight, bloodied 
and filled with raging, little flakes, and looked at 
David. 

‘IT told you I’d kill him one of these days, didn’t 
I?’ she said. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TOGETHER — for Mary was as cool and as steady as 
a trained attendant — David and she lifted Adam 
over to his leather lounge. David felt for his heart 
and pulse, they had not stopped, but they moved 
sluggishly. 

He turned to Mary. ‘Go somewhere... go into 
the old book-room, Mary,’ he whispered. ‘Stay 
there, alone. Don’t move. Don’t speak to any one 
until I come to you. Do you understand?’ 

‘Of course I understand,’ Mary answered con- 
temptuously, though in the same whisper that he 
had used. ‘Do you think I don’t know exactly what 
I’ve done and what I’m up against...I’m not 
sorry. And I’m not afraid. I suppose you will send 
for the doctor.’ 

She looked down at her father’s face. Blood was 
trickling from one of his nostrils. A faint beginning 
of horror showed in Mary’s eyes. 

David took her to the book-room, where she sat 
down composedly and folded her hands. He locked 
her in and hurried back. Nobody had yet disturbed 
Adam’s privacy. David took up the paper-weight 
and washed it in his uncle’s lavatory. He then 
straightened the rug where Adam had fallen and 
went to the telephone. The period of waiting for 
the doctor’s arrival was insufferable. He walked 
about, listening to Adam’s heavy breathing — 
except that his eyelids were only half-closed and the 
color of face was so unnatural, he seemed to be 
sleeping — and, as he walked and listened, he said 
over and over to himself: ‘Mr. Brent slipped on a 
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rug and fell backwards against the round knob of 
the fender.’ The knob almost exactly corresponded 
in shape and size with Mary’s paper-weight. 

If only Adam would not betray the truth. If he 
would remain unconscious at least until David could 
speak to him... or until the end. 

The doctor came, listened gravely and uncritically 
to his story, and began a thorough examination of 
the wounded man. There must be an X-ray. He 
would get a man, a machine, would send to New 
York, would return. ... The wound had been satu- 
rated in iodine and bandaged. There was nothing 
now to do but keep the patient perfectly still and 
quiet and apply hot water bottles to the feet. 
The tight clothing should be carefully loosened, if 
possible, removed. Mrs. Brent’s attendant came 
down to help David. 

While they worked, Adam’s eyes opened. He 
seemed, from their expression, to be fully conscious, 
but not until he was alone again with his nephew 
did Adam speak. 

‘Did Mary really hit me?’ he asked then, in a 
weak but steady voice. 

‘You fell,’ David answered. 

The cold, small eyes looked up at him. ‘You 
mean to shield her, eh? If I die she’ll be held for 
manslaughter. I saw what she had in her hand.’ 

He tried to get the paper-weight into his line of 
vision, but failed, as David warned him not to move 
his head. 

‘Get me my fountain pen there on the desk and a 
sheet of paper, Davie — hear me?’ 

“You are not going to make an accusation, Uncle 
Adam?’ David asked, horror in his soul. 
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“None of your business,’ whispered the wounded 
man. ‘Get me what I asked for. Do you want to 
finish Mary’s job?’ 

David brought him the paper and the pen, a port- 
folio to rest on, and he steadied the weak hand, 
moving with difficulty in the position of its user. 


‘My daughter Mary,’ Adam wrote, ‘struck me in 
anger on the head with the paper-wetght which ts 
usually on my desk. If I die, she ts responsible. David 
Cray 1s a witness to this truth. I now, being in my 
right mind, declare void and nil all foregoing wills and 
bequeath to him, my nephew, David Cray, my entire 
fortune and property. Signed — Adam Brent.’ 


‘If you destroy that, David, you will be guilty of 
a crime. If I’m alive when the doctor comes back, 
I’ll give him this, sealed, to be opened by him, in 
case of my decease. Now you'd better keep quiet 
and give me a chance to live...if only for Mary’s 
sake.’ 

He closed his eyes. The paper lay under his two 
crossed hands. 

Said David hoarsely, after a minute. ‘Uncle 
Adam?’ 

There was no sign of comprehension, but he went 
on desperately: ‘I must speak to you at no matter 
what risk. I will sit here beside you. Don’t move. 
I will talk in a low voice. I don’t want to excite 
you. I mean only to speak the truth, calmly. [f I 
am compelled to be a witness to... this horrible 
thing that has happened...I shall have to be a 
witness to a good many other horrible things. I 
shall have to tell a judge and a jury and a court- 
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room what it was that drove Mary to such an act. 
I shall have to describe her life here with you. I 
shall have to tell of things I’ve heard and seen and 
that ...that my parents have heard and seen — 
Mary’s life with you ... down to those speeches of 
yours... which drove her into striking you. I 
think I can make people understand, and even 
sympathize with Mary. I don’t want to have to do 
this.’ 

The pale mouth in Adam’s still face moved sar- 


donically. | 
‘IT shall be dead and buried. You won’t hurt me.’ 
‘You will be dead, in one sense... but there will 


be Crayscrotchet here still... you saved the house 
and kept it beautiful . . . and there will be the record 
of your life. You’ve stood for Kinterhoek as a man 
that has gone very far. You were known here as 
Frank Gall’s stable-boy. You've become... the 
master of Crayscrotchet....The man that drove 
Mary to desperation will not seem in anybody’s 
eyes...a gentleman. A bully of helpless women 
...a torturer of children... it’s not the home-life 
of a gentleman, Uncle Adam, but of a brutal stable- 
boy.’ 

If Adam heard, there was no sign. His eyelids 
were again half-open and his breathing had become 
heavier. The paper still lay beneath his crossed 
hands, but presently David took it and put it into 
his own pocket. Perhaps, when the doctor returned 
Adam would remain unconscious, or, if conscious, 
he might forget, or forgo his horrible intention. 

Into his brief plea, his arraignment of a dying 
man, David had put so much of his strength that 
he found himself now exhausted. He sat down be- 
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fore Adam’s desk and let his head fall down until 
the humming in his ears stopped and he could see. 
He then recalled Miss Saunders, left her in charge, 
and went to the old book-room. 

Mary was sitting just where he had left her, look- 
ing down at her own folded hands. It was almost 
dark in the room. David turned on the lights. 

‘If he dies, | am a murderess, David, and they 
will have to electrocute me. That’s queer, isn’t it?’ 

‘That won’t happen, Mary. It must not happen.’ 

~ “What did you tell the doctor?’ 

‘That your father had slipped on the rug and had 
struck his head in falling against the knob of the 
fender.’ 

‘Did he believe you?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘But if Father comes to...’ 

‘He has come to, Mary.’ 

She gave a profound sigh, rather of dread than of 
relief. 

‘It would be easier to die than to live with him. 
If he gets well...’ 

‘He will treat you better. When you beat a bully 
once... you have his respect. He will be afraid to 
torment you.’ 

‘Does he know that I struck him?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then he will tell the doctor.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What makes you think not, David?’ 

‘Wait just a moment,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to 
talk to you about this...now. Your father may 
live. ... Let’s leave decisions until they have to be 
made. Will you go upstairs, if you can, without 
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being seen? I told Miss Saunders not to tell you 
until the doctor had made his second examination. 
She thinks ... they all think .. . that you have been 
‘upstairs. I’d like you to be there when they send 
for you.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care...I don’t care....Do you 
suppose I care? If father dies...I shall tell the 
truth myself. I couldn’t go on living...’ 

‘If he dies... you must do as I say, please, Mary. 
If you don’t care, J do. I know too much what you 
have been made to suffer in this house. I know 
what drove you...to this. I can make other peo- 
ple know ... understand ...sympathize with you. 
But it may never come to anything so dreadful as 
this necessity. Only, keep quiet, Mary, keep quiet. 
Wait. Trust...’ 

‘But, David, I really am a murderess...’ 

David had a queer and stabbing memory... 
‘Sophie Copley, twenty-four years old, a potential 
gambler, a potential murderess, a potential Magda- 
lene...’ and on that word — Why on that word? — 
Sophie’s anger had caught him up. Ah, he should 
have looked more curiously into Mary’s potential 
mind. No one had looked curiously enough into 
Mary’s mind. Kinterhoek had not troubled itself 
sufficiently about Adam’s wan and silent daughter. 
David had not sufficiently troubled himself. Mary, 
a soul to whom action, to whom violence, was 
native; Mary, a stifled Roger, carrying about day 
in, day out, for years...in her darkened soul and 
dulled body the pain and anger and torment of a 
thwarted energy, of an unspoken passion. John 
Lane had said, ‘I’ve seen her peeping at you under 
her hands...a starveling. It’s not God she wor- 
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ships, David...’ Pain, and pity for her pain, so 
pressed upon him, so tortured his mind, that he 
took her into his arms and wept. 

iviary... Mary...’ 

She stood quiet there. When he released her, she 
looked up at him with the terrible look of a broken 
child. 

-— *Don’t cry, Davey dear,’ she said, touching his 
cheek. ‘I can’t bear to see you cry.’ 

He watched her go upstairs, unseen and unheard 
by any one else in the quiet house, to her room. He 
came back to the office and after what seemed an 
interminable while the doctor with his X-ray ap- 
paratus and his expert arrived. 

All that night, and all the following day and 
night, the paper stayed, uncalled for and unmen- 
tioned, in David’s pocket. After the operation had 
been successfully performed and Adam came out 
from ether, clear in his mind, but with a pain in his 
head, he called immediately for David. 

The office had been made into a hospital... it 
was bare and clean, antiseptic and unbeautiful. 
The leather lounge was now a hospital cot. Adam 
lay there with his bandaged head; his eyes were 
clear, cold, and complacent. 

‘What did you do with that document, David?’ 
he asked as soon as his nephew appeared at the foot 
of his bed. 

‘It is here,’ David answered, ‘in my pocket.’ 

‘I’m not yet out of danger...’ 

‘He must be very quiet, Mr. Cray,’ said the nurse, 
coming closer. ‘He must not talk.’ 

‘Listen to the woman. All right. As soon as 
they'll let you... David, come back here, turn out 
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this female ...and let me see Mary. Understand? 
And don’t destroy that paper! I may be dead any 
moment.’ 

‘Not if you obey orders,’ said the nurse primly. 

David went upstairs and sat all that day long 
beside Mary, where she lay, shaking and weeping, 
dozing, clinging to his hand. It seemed to be 
David’s touch alone that kept her from withering 
into a duplication of her mother. 

That evening, the nurse came and said: ‘It will 
be really safer to let Mr. Brent have this interview 
he wants with his daughter and you, sir. It seems 
to be so much on his mind. I shall stay within call 
and out of hearing.’ 

‘Oh, David,’ Mary began, shaking terribly, ‘must 

Bat Rie 

He pressed her hand and helped her to stand up. 
She was dressed; her face was hollow and almost 
saffron; there were purple stains under her eyes, 
about her lips. David led her down the stairs and 
got her as far as the office door, where she stopped, 
swaying, ‘4 dis Can! Dee Ome 

‘Mary, ant must he hee now Era: face him 
bravely. Everything depends now, on your nerve.’ 

He felt her, under his touch, draw all together, 
and saw her lift her head. So she went in resolutely 
enough and stood beside Adam. He looked up at 
her, then about the room. David, Mary, and he 
were alone. 

‘You didn’t make a thorough job of it, Mary,’ 
he said, ‘but you did fairly well, considering. Now, 
you'll have to nurse me. How will you like that?’ 

To David’s amazement, Mary answered evenly, 
‘I won’t do that. I will take entire care of Mamma 
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and you may have Miss Saunders if you need any 
extra attention, Father.’ 

Adam pursed up his mouth. ‘ Dutiful daughter!’ 

He lifted his white, square hand. ‘After all,’ he 
said, ‘you were as well worth whipping as Roger. 
I didn’t know you had it in you. For the first time 
in your life I’ve got some respect for you. I like your 
trying to kill me. You! Give me your hand, Mary. 
David has told me that .. . I deserved it. I’m going 
to get well and .. . since you’ve passed the whipping 
age...and I’m too old to stand having my head 
broken, we’d better... call it quits, eh?’ 

Mary slowly smiled and set her long, thin hand 
in his. 

‘Have you torn up that paper, David?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Then do it .. . since I seem not to be going to die 
just yet. I’ve made a new will, made it yesterday 
when I came out of ether. The nurse witnessed it. 
I’ve cut off Roger — by-the-by, he hasn’t got here 
yet to see me, has he? Dutiful son! — with ...my 
riding-cane. That will amuse him. He'll laugh at 
that ... and the old leather bench in the book-room 
... and I’ve left all my other possessions... Cray- 
scrotchet ...and the rest, to be evenly divided be- 
tween you and Mary.’ 

Mary gave her flushed cousin a queer, scared look. 

‘That will make you both squirm, one of these 
days,’ said Adam contentedly. His complacent 
little eyes probed their embarrassment. 

‘Get out now. Call the nurse, unless you want me 
to die quickly and leave you, in joint possession, of 
Sir David’s house.’ 


CHAR VERDI 


ADAM BRENT had a trick, on which he prided him- 
self, of being ‘as good as his word.’ This often meant 
the being as bad as his word, but, in the present 
instance, it worked out otherwise. He actually be- 
gan from the moment of his promise to treat Mary 
with a consideration that gradually changed her 
life; it was almost — his manner to her—the 
curiously deferential attitude he had shown to 
David Cray. Mary accustomed herself to it. Her 
eyes, as the weeks passed, became more resolute, 
her hands and bodily movements more certain and 
composed. Crayscrotchet at moments seemed al- 
most her own, almost a place where quietness and 
content might come to her. It was strange to watch 
her look about her, this woman of maturity, as 
though she had come at last into the possession of 
her life. 

And David was free to turn his attention to 
Kinterhoek’s immediate situation, which was by 
no means reassuring nor calculated to bring repose 
to a taxed nervous system. Kinterhoek’s Sleeping 
Beauty had turned into a wakeful hag. There were 
shriekings of terror and dismay throughout the 
alarmed palace. But David, of course, had become 
overnight a Daniel of foresightful judgment. It was 
by his warning, and by his warning alone, that a 
handful of Kinterhoek’s inhabitants had saved 
their properties. 

Clover Cottage was overrun and the First 
National Bank was thronged. It was to be dis- 
covered, first, what and how much of the invest- 
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ment was completely lost, what might be salvaged 
and who would pay the bills. The heaviest losers in 
respect to actual money invested and made away 
with were Abel Gosboch and Adam Brent. Roger’s 
interest in the affair had been so disguised and up to 
date so promissory and tentative, from the instant 
of Stonehill’s embezzlement so completely with- 
drawn, that David, appointed receiver to the de- 
funct Riverside Development Company, could not 
trace any actual participation to him personally, 
nor pin upon him a shadow of responsibility. There 
was no ‘concern’ now, no hint of a benevolent 
foster-parent hovering behind that unlucky Adam’s 
Inn and its chimerical swimming-pool, golf-courses 
and riding-stables. Noone else was to be interested. 
Capital was cold. It came and looked at the vast 
cubistic lions and the diminishing Oriental posts, 
and went phlegmatically away. Too far from New 
York for one sort of recreation, and too near for 
another, Capital said. 

Roger, tersely, in writing, had pledged himself to 
make good Adam’s losses, but Adam refused to 
accept this pledge; he would lose what he must lose, 
and Roger’s ‘insolence be damned.’ David asked if 
Roger’s help might be diverted to the salvage of 
some of the smaller and more desperately hit in- 
vestors. To this Roger ungraciously agreed, though 
to a much more limited sum than the making good of 
his father’s loss would have pledged him. He had 
not personally appeared in Kinterhoek at all, either 
for his father’s accident or for Kinterhoek’s disaster. 
Adam had written to him a cold announcement of 
his change of will, to which communication Roger 
had made no reply. 
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David fancied it would hurt. He knew that Roger 
loved Crayscrotchet and was fonder of his father, in 
a queer way, perhaps, than any other living creature 
had been or would ever be. David hoped that, in 
time, Adam could be brought back to his former 
intention towards his son, though there were mo- 
ments, it must be confessed, when the thought of 
Crayscrotchet, his own or even in part his own, 
made Sir David’s direct descendant and namesake 
catch at his breath. If he had had ason... 

But he was too busy now for many of these pangs. 
Night after night, of these still and warm June 
nights, he sat over a vast litter of papers and letters 
and accounts which had to do with the Company 
and its disaster. Flo, sprawling on Holly’s sofa over 
a geography or a comic section, would watch her 
uncle long after her sisters had gone to bed, watch 
him dreamily, slavishly, until looking up a little less 
absently he would catch sight of her lovely and self- 
forgetful face and pack her sternly off to the attic 
bedroom. On her way there, one evening, she was 
halted by a loud ringing of the doorbell, a super- 
fluous ringing, for, immediately before her, the red 
and perspiring face of Avey’s drugstore clerk looked 
in over the lower section of Clover Cottage’s Dutch 
door. 

‘Oh, say, now, Miss Flo,’ stammered this messen- 
ger, while the bell still pealed . . . it was the sort of 
bell that is twirled, not pressed... ‘can I see your 
uncle? Can I see Mr. Cray for a moment? Look a 
here...’ 

David came out. 

‘What is it, Jake?’ 

‘Say, Mr. Marcoon sent me round, sir. There’s a 
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sort of an angry bunch that’s headed up for Gos- 
boch’s place, sir. They’re kind of ugly. That Stone- 
hill feller — well, say, it’s got about kinder now that 
he was a Jew all the time and folks is blamin’ the 
hull thing on Gosboch. See? It looks kinder ugly 
and Mr. Marcoon he kinder would like to know what 
you think...’ 

David was out on the porch, the fingers of the 
warm night wind in his hair. 

‘Listen, Jake.’ He held the boy’s arm and bent 
to him. ‘Get back as quick as you can. Tell 
Marcoon to get a bunch of good citizens together 
and call upon the police too and get ’em all up to 
Tall Trees . . . that’s Gosboch’s place — in as strong 
a force as possible... by truck or motor... quick. 
Tell him to be quick. Wait ...did you hear what 
the other men were planning .. .?’ 

“To shave a cross on Gosboch’s head .. .’ 7 

“Get back. You’re on your Boyce ... good. 
Quick, Jake. Step on it.’ 

Jake obeyed, making a low and running cloud of 
silver dust above a roaring on the moonlit road. 

Flo came out, but already her Uncle David had 
gone, loping through Crayscrotchet’s wood and 
across the fields, like a greyhound towards Gos- 
boch’s place amongst its tall trees on the hill. As 
he ran, David found himself laughing; — hadn’t 
Sophie once found Kinterhoek a stupid and un- 
eventful place? 

Near the iron gate of Tall Trees a beetle-like 
group of three cheap cars stood nose to tail, close 
under the shrubby roadbank. Voices of men in 
consultation from just inside the gate reached 
David. He doubled his pace and made through 
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woods and gardens to the south side of the house. 
Over it lay the full and shining peace of the night, 
held up by the dark heads of pine. The chimney- 
tops were painted by the moon. Lights were golden 
and tranquil in the long drawing-room windows, 
through which came the sound of Natalia Gosboch’s 
skillful and complicated music. David came to one 
of these open windows, tapped and entered. Abel 
Gosboch looked up, startled, from his chair, rose 
and put down a cigar. Natalia’s chord broke. 

‘David Cray ...It’s David, my dear... What 
is the matter, eh?’ 

‘T want you to get away as quickly and as quietly 
as you can by a back way, Mr. Gosboch.’ David 
captured his breath between the gasping words. 

‘There’s a pack of hot-headed fools on their way 
up your drive this moment who mean to take out 
their disappointment and anger over the smash... 
on you. Don’t delay.’ 

Abel was silent for longer than David’s strained 
and listening impatience could well endure. Then 
he said gravely: ‘I will not leave my house. It is as 
much a skin of mine as is my race and my religion. 
I cannot leave it. These people have, perhaps, a 
right to their anger, although certainly I did them 
no intentional injury and have suffered far heavier 
losses than they have. But I will not run away.’ 

David made a sound of exasperation and despair. 

‘Natalia... you must persuade him. There’s 
no sense...no dignity...in showing any fight. 
There are a dozen of them, drunk, probably, in an 
ugly humor and ready to do your husband real 
bodily violence.’ 

The young wife had moved forward across the 
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room, trailing her silver draperies. Now she put her 
arms around her gray-headed husband. 

‘You won’t please alarm me, Abel...’ the tools 
of speech, her tongue and lips, were more audible 
than they are ordinarily in Anglo-Saxon speech, a 
sort of silvery lisping, like the sound of her move- 
ment in the tea-gown. ‘You will please come away 
with me quickly... . It will be dangerous for me...’ 

She held him very tightly with a sudden gesture 
of fear, and Abel’s eyes grew at the same instant 
uncertain in a fixed, pale face. There were voices 
and steps outside towards the front of the house. 

‘Tl leave him to you. Don’t fail to get him out 
... quickly!’ David sprang to the door of this 
room and there turned out the light. He then ran 
across two smaller rooms and the hall to the front 
door and opened it, calling softly back to a startled 
servant to lock it on the inside...at once. In the 
porch on the low top step he stood, bareheaded, 
waiting. He was still breathing hard. 

The men in a loose bunch — not more than ten 
strong — were near enough now for David to dis- 
tinguish their faces, and he made a rapid note of 
names. Young Bobbie Lane, Syd Ganby — drunk 
—Falherty, Flitch, Spotswood, Danvers — very 
drunk — Breeme... They were talking together 
hoarsely with harsh, blunt shocks of laughter. He 
had come out so quietly from the dark hall that, not 
until they reached the steps, did they see him. 

‘Hullo, Cray. What you doin’ there?’ 

‘He’s been courtin’....He’s come up to white- 
wash Jewry...’ ‘Step aside, Davey... or fall in. 
We've come to pay our respects to Mr. Cain-and- 
Abel Gosboch ...and to teach him how to be his 
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brother’s keeper.’ ‘Say, David, how about selling 
out bank shares to Jews, eh?’ ‘Don’t waste your 
breath on Cray. Don’t you know Gosboch’s bought 
him years ago? He owns him and the First National, 
don’t he?’ 

‘What do you want to see Gosboch about?’ asked 
David, placing himself with suave but somehow 
effectual casualness before Rob Lane, who seemed 
to be, as much as any one, a leader. He was at 
least in every sense the foremost man. 

‘None of your business, Davey,’ replied John 
Lane’s nephew. ‘A hair-dressin’ appointment.’ 

‘He’s not at home. That’s why I’m leaving. I 
came up to see him myself.’ 

‘He’s at home all right, Mr. Cray,’ one of the 
others said. ‘We seen his lights go out. He’s just got 
wind of somethin’ and has run to earth. We'll 
smoke him out. Let us get by, sir, will you? If we 
can’t ring our way in... we'll knock it. Go on, 
Lane. What’s holdin’ you?’ 

David’s hand on his coat was lightly holding him. 

‘Robbie, you know damned well... you all 
know, that this man’s not responsible for Stonehill.’ 

‘Stonehill! He’s Steinharz, man, another one of 
these damned Jews. It was Gosboch got him here, 
wasn’t it? Gosboch was back of him. They stand 
together. I guess Gosboch knows where the damned 
thief is gone to. We just are going to question him a 
little ...that’s all. Pitch him to one side, Lane. 
Don’t let him hold us up. Here, Mr. Cray ; 

They were crowding about Robbie now and 
David stepped back closer to the door, as though he 
were giving way. He wanted to keep the men from 
scattering, from going around the house. 
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‘Say,’ some hoarse voice yelled from behind the 
rest, ‘it’s Cray’s gave him warnin’. Get round to 
the back before Shylock can make his getaway.’ 

‘I did give him warning’ — David's voice carried 
above the murmur of angry alarm and for an instant 
diverted them from the new purpose — ‘but he 
refused to quit. He’s in there... waiting for you 
with his wife. You'll be able to see him all right. 
But you won’t go in...in this mood. You're not 
the men I’ve known if you... how many of you are 
there here?...’ he counted... ‘eight...nine... 
ten.... You’re not the boys I know if you, ten 
strong, will do violence to one elderly man, Jew or 
Christian, whose wife, in there, is expecting a child.’ 

There was a silence, followed by a ribald question 
and a jostling forward from the men behind. Some 
one lunged at David. 

‘Wait just a moment, will you?’ he said quickly, 
and Robbie, laughing and swearing, struck him, not 
heavily, upon the face. 

Fletcher, who stood at the instant of that famous 
scrimmage directly behind Robbie Lane, became 
the chronicler: 

‘You couldn’t, less’n you’d seen it, believe the 
change that come on David when Lane struck him. 
His face turned white and kinder glittered. His eyes 
cleared. He got a right under Rob’s jaw that sent 
him back what looked a quarter of a mile along the 
gravel, and then he struck...right...left.... 
Flitch, he went flyin’ and Danvers doubled up and 
set down on the bottom step, where he kep’ on a- 
settin’ till some one lifted him. Ganby, he withdrew 
ag’in’ a verandy post and chawed comfortable. 
“Just look at Davey fight!”’ he kep’ a-sayin’, as 
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though he couldn’t get over what he seen. Well, 
twas curious when you come to think of it. Davey. 
We none of us knowed-this Davey. He was here... 
and he was there...a wrigglin’, leapin’, strikin’, 
laughin’ kid...eyes like a cat, fists like a flail, 
couldn’t any us boys get clost enough to do him any 
damage.’ 

David’s battle against odds on Gosboch’s porch 
that night became a tale of Kinterhoek, which had 
never suspected him of any fighting blood. It be- 
came a legend, a rumor, and a song. ‘David Cray? 
You ought’ve been with him on Gosboch’s porch 
that night!’ 

In truth, it was not Robbie Lane nor any of his 
followers at whom David, with the skill of a lifelong 
boxer, struck: it was at Averil’s smile and the black, 
taunting eyes of Sophie Copley; it was at John 
Lane’s groping hands and Alethea’s pitiful, veiled 
old-young face; it was at the sneer of Roger Brent 
and the pale rage of Adam when his gift of a college 
education had been refused....It was at David 
Cray the Good Boy, at David Cray the Banker, the 
wearer of John Lane’s shoes, and at David Cray the 
practical philosopher, whom David struck. And 
fire danced in his brain, sent his blood spinning. 
For that roaring fifteen minutes, he was glad and 
fierce and free. 

And when he stood in triumph... his enemies 
brought to a moment’s pause, he felt that he had 
set his foot on the world’s neck and that the sky 
with all its venturous stars spun round his head. 

The door opened back of him. Out stepped two 
anxious menservants armed with heavy canes, and 
behind them little Gosboch with an automatic in 
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his fist. The visitors, at this, were minded half to 
parley, half to run, but a truck roaring up at their 
rear demoralized both of their intentions, and they 
would have scattered into the immediate shrubbery 
of Tall Trees had it not been for the delighted two 
policemen of Kinterhoek, who, with oaths and 
clubs, sprang down and, ably supported by the 
sober citizens of Marcoon’s collection, caught and 
collared and packed into the truck the ten dis- 
turbers of the peace. They were taken off to spend 
the night in Kinterhoek’s somewhat inadequately 
appointed jail, and to face justice in the person of 
Old Man Benson the next morning on a charge of 
battery, assault, and drunkenness. 

David, carried home in triumph, held sober con- 
sultation in Clover Cottage’s crowded parlor. 

Gosboch should go away. It was not a healthy 
neighborhood for him; he should lease Tall Trees. 
He should sell out his bank interest... 

‘I don’t see why you took it upon yourself to 
champion him, Davey?’ Pres objected mildly. ‘It 
wasn’t, as I see it... strictly your comeupins.’ 

David was standing by his hearth, a glass in his 
bandaged right hand. With the other he smoothed 
down his hair. 

‘I wanted a fight,’ said he. 

They laughed. It had a tender and paternal note, 
that laughter. 

‘Say, David, where in thunder did you learn to 
fight?’ 

His answer was so queer that they put it down to 
his condition and let it pass unquestioned. 

‘From a chap I knew once...good fellow... 
dead long ago... I had a name for him...’ 
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He seemed to drink to the good fellow’s health, 
turning from them to do so. 

They were silent, thinking. .. . After all, did they 
know this strange fellow, David Cray, so golderned 
well? 


CHAPTER X 


THE day after the fight, which seemed to have 
cleared his head and braced his will, David sent off 
his first long letter to Sophie. He begged her to 
come back to him. Life in Clover Cottage would be, 
he assured her, infinitely easier. 

In the first place, David wrote, he had a good 
cook. In the second place, Holly was gone. Beside 
these two advantages, the Ten Eyke children would 
be away now a great part of the year; they would 
even be spending many of their holidays with their 
Ten Eyke grandfather, who, freed from a profitless 
farm, had begun already to make a small profit 
from chicken-raising, Flo’s new enthusiasm. Averil 
would be with George, who was about to be moved 
into John Lane’s little house, where his mother and 
John Lane’s Sarah would take care of him. ‘Mother 
will be happy there. As for poor Lethe, she is like 
a silver shadow, so quiet, you wouldn’t know she 
lived here. Sometimes I think she doesn’t, that she’s 
a ghost. She’s lost her Nebraska self, that heavy, 
untidy, discouraged and complaining self. She’s 
gone back to the Dresden China look, only faded 
out, too fragile. It’s terribly sad, but it is not un- 
beautiful. Letty, of course, you have seen for your- 
self. They say at the school that, without any very 
extraordinary gifts, her extraordinary purpose and 
vitality, her resolution, is bound to take her very 
far, with that promise of beauty and that personal- 
ity of hers. I do hope Letty will be with us some- 
times, as much, that is, as Mary Brent will let her 
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be. Mary has adopted her, I believe. I am writing 
in a hopeful vein... about your coming back. 
There’s only one thing that can keep you away from 
me, Sophie — your not wanting to come back. 
And you made me feel — perhaps wrongly — that 
you missed your old life, wretched as that must 
have been so often, I know. But we had beautiful 
hours together. They were so beautiful to me. 

‘I love you. I love you now as I never have 
allowed myself to love you, as I didn’t dare to let 
myself love you. 

‘If you know what that means, you will know 
that there is no possible human circumstance, no 
condition outside your own unwillingness, that can 
keep you from me. I can’t think. I can’t judge. I 
can’t philosophize. I can’t be angry. I can’t be 
hurt... . If you will only let me love you. I have no 
rights of a possessor. I’ve only the love of a lover. 
No questions asked. 

‘So, you see now, Sophie, that at last I’m willing 
to move away from my own “spiritual self-suff- 
ciency’’ for the very least need of your nature. I 
can remember speeches too. And, if I am one of 
those needs, my dearest... my dearest, I shall be 
happy. 

‘T will give you all I have. I will learn to speak. 
I’ve thought so much... to you... all these black, 
groping months...’ 

He mailed the letter. He waited. And the sum- 
mer weeks went by. 

Pride held him in Kinterhoek and kept him at his 
desk, his papers and his work. Pride turned his face, 
unchanged, to his friends and his family. Pride 
composed him... but, beneath the pride, philoso- 
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phy was devouring itself, and patience died in 
torment, and the old sweetness of his nature was 
fretted slowly away as by an acid worm. A line 
stood up between his eyes. 

In September a letter from late opened his 
swollen heart as with a knife. 

‘Can you tell me, Uncle David, where Aunt 
Sophie is living now? She left her apartment way 
back in August. She doesn’t come to the school for 
music any more and the teacher doesn’t know where 
she may be. That secretary-office place, the real 
estate one, I mean, is all closed up too. The names 
are off the door. Grandmother and Uncle George 
don’t know. Has she, maybe, gone back to Kinter- 
hoek?’ 

David was standing in his little hall on his way to 
lunch when he opened this letter, and, when it had 
been read, he put it down, walked over to the tele- 
phone, and called Crayscrotchet. 

‘Mary,’ he asked when he had reached her voice, 
‘where can I get hold of Roger?’ 

‘In his rooms at Pierre’s.’ 

‘Do you know that he’s there? You’ve seen him 
lately?’ 

‘Not since the last day of July, David. Anything 
wrong?’ 

“Not yet. You’ve heard from him?’ 

‘As a matter of fact...mnot for ages. He’s been 
leaving me alone. I thought perhaps Father’s letter 
about his change of will had made Roger angry with 
me, so I wrote and told him how we felt about it. 
But he didn’t answer.’ 

‘Then you don’t really know that he is at 
Pierre’s?’ 
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Mary began to stammer. ‘B-but, David, w-why 
w-wouldn’t he be there? As a matter of fact, I th- 
think he was t-trying to get you on the ph-phone 
yesterday. Flo said something about it. I’ve b-been 
forwarding some mail to him. He’d certainly let me 
know if he were leaving that address.’ 

David hung up. He could be at Pierre’s by three 
o'clock, face to face with Roger . . . unless he too had 
disappeared. He had hardly left the receiver, how- 
ever, when the bell rang. 

‘Western Union. Telegram for Mr. David Cray.’ 

The swift, impersonal voice gabbled clearly: 


‘Want to see you down here at once. Very urgent 
matter. Personal. Will you come? Roger Brent.’ 


The wire hummed. 
‘Didn’t you get it, Mr. Cray? ‘“‘Want to see 
VOU Gent 


‘Yes. Yes. Send an answer please... 


‘If you want to see me I am at Kinterhoek as 
usual. David.’ 


He waited after he had made a pretense of eating 
lunch, waited, prowling about his lawn, standing in 
the old cedar sanctuary to stare unseeingly down 
into the Copleys’ garden or at the flashing of the 
river. He saw Roger and Sophie, Sophie and Roger. 
He realized that all his life he had been seeing them 
. | Sophie i and *s/Roger ue; 

Then at three o’clock came Flo, her long legs and 
long hair flying. 

‘Uncle Day-vee... Western Union’s calling 
vOUR TE 
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She hung on his arm as he hurried towards the 
house, but he shook her off absently and roughly, 
so that she fell back and began to weep. To that 
too-familiar howling of her easily wounded feelings, 
no comfort was this time so much as offered. ‘ Uncle 
Day-vee, cruel and cross,’ was at the telephone. 

“Western Union...a telegram for Mr. David 
Cray.’ 

‘This is David Cray. I’m listening.’ 


“Impossible for me to come to you, David, though 
I'd luke to. You will understand. Please come. It’s 
a prayer. Roger.’ 


David went upstairs. In ten minutes he came 
down dressed for the city and Molly drove him to 
the station in that one member of Clover Cottage’s 
“‘cavvy,” the ancient Ford car. 

‘He didn’t speak one single word to me, Flo, not 
even good-bye,’ Molly told her sister Florence 
later. ‘And he looked like a rock. But he smiled at 
the last moment... or I’d have broken my heart.’ 

‘I’ve got an awful feeling,’ Flo blubbered with 
her passionate indulgence in grief, ‘an awful, awful 
feeling ...that he’s gone away to the South Seas 
like the hero of ‘‘Moon and Sixpence,’ that he’s 
left us for always.’ 

Molly’s mouth hung open like a Greek tragic 
mask. 

‘He’s tired,’ Flo went on, ‘tired of being good to 
all us wretched women....He has gone....He 
never will come back.’ 

‘Never...? Do you really think... never, Flo?’ 

Flo did nothing by halves — not even speculation 
— ‘Never...never...never...never... never,’ 
she answered resolutely. 


/ 
CHAPTER XI 


ROGER BRENT had made in his apartment at 
Pierre’s an extravagant alteration. He had wiped 
out its sumptuously decorated and draped interior, 
agreeing to restore the place when he should vacate 
it to its original semblance. Asa result David Cray, 
that September evening, was admitted by a sad- 
faced Spanish servant into a long room almost as 
bare as a monastic cell; severely plastered walls; a 
naked tiled floor, plain furniture, no curtains in any 
of the three big windows. Only the gay sun of New 
York, the flying shadows of its smoke, played across 
the room. There were a few original etchings and 
one or two modern oil paintings with the usual 
ensemble of knee and elbow joints, musical instru- 
ments, stray eyes and ears, spiral stairs and sections 
of tropical fruit, worse than meaningless to the 
strained nerves of Roger’s present visitor. 

‘Mr. Brent is at home? He is expecting me? 
Cray. ..(David Gray? 

The sad Spanish servant used a beautiful smile. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. Mistair Brent, he is at home.’ 

‘Bring him in here, Ignacio,’ shouted Roger. His 
voice echoed down the long room. 

David went towards the voice, his heels slipping 
and clicking on the tiles, and passed through an 
open door into another room, as large but squarer 
than the first. This was a bare, monastic bed- 
chamber. Roger sat by one of the wide-open, un- 
shaded windows in a lounge chair. He was very 
neatly dressed in a business suit with a clean hand- 
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kerchief in his breast pocket and his hair sleeked 
back from his square forehead with some extrava- 
gant French pomade. 

He looked up at David, never took his eyes from 
him, but without standing up or speaking a word of 
greeting. 

When David had come close enough, he reached 
out his thick, right hand and caught him by the arm 
and pulled him closer. Then he took David’s un- 
willing fingers fast in his other hand, turning about 
in his chair. 

David received a shock. The hand upon his hand 
was chill and damp... like Mary’s. 

“You've been ill?’ he asked. 

‘lll get to that later,’ said Roger. ‘Want a 
drink?’ 

‘No.’ 

David pulled himself away from the queer, 
clinging hand which discomposed, even scared, him. 
He sat down to face Roger in the window-seat. The 
room was high above the street, and he had a giddy 
view across his shoulder of creeping beetle-like folk 
and crawling vehicles. The noise came up like a 
waterfall...in a long black-and-white canyon, 
where presently the black and white would melt to 
lavender and the lights would bloom like fading 
tea-roses in a dance hall. 

‘Where is Sophie?’ David asked in a hard voice. 

Roger’s eyes dwelt upon him, weary, smiling, 
contented. 

‘Sophie has gone back to you.’ 

David started up. 

‘By way,’ drawled Roger, ‘of the south of France. 
She’s in Provence.’ 
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‘What ...in... hell” ..do you mean?’ 

‘Sit down. Keep cool. I’m going to tell you all 
about it. It’s rather a history and it won’t do you 
any good to lose your head or your temper. In 
fact, it will just make you uncommonly sad and 
sorry after a bit. Come, David, be a good boy, 
won't you? I shan’t torment you. If you'll just sit 
down, I’ll go right on with it.’ 

David sat down. He was shaking. He turned 
aside his face. 

“You see,’ Roger began, ‘I always meant to steal 
your Sophie from you. I wanted her...and I set 
out, as you know, at the beginning to get the things 
I wanted. You remember the old summer house up 
in the tree, David?’ 

David did not want to remember. He said 
nothing, nor did he look up. 

‘IT worked on Sophie when she was down at Tarry- 
town ...music, you know, and big talk about 
books and people and Lirr. Capital letters, the way 
Sophie always spelt it. So and so and so, I whistled 
the bird out of your cage, old man, and put her into 
a pretty, little, brand-new one, which she fancied 
was her own. Of course it wasn’t. Birds of her 
feather always live in the cages men provide for 
them. Sophie, of course, when she came to New 
York in her nice little tailored suit and bonnet, had 
just about enough money in her purse to pay for a 
second-story back bedroom in a shopgirl’s boarding- 
house.’ | 

‘She had her McCarthy money,’ David shot out. 
He had bent forward over his locked hands. He 
could not trust himself to look at Roger’s Roman 
face and ice-gray eyes. The harsh irony of that 
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voice made all his pulses throb, and his blood 
seemed to be rushing aimlessly about his body, 
making him hot here and cold there, giddy and weak 
or furiously strong. He could not help, too, being 
distracted by the horrible distance it looked down 
to the street. 

‘The McCarthy money?’ Roger gave out his 
‘Hoo! Hoo!’ ‘Why, man alive, didn’t you know 
that George laid his hands on that during the time 
he was engaged to Sophie and invested it... for 
her... in Spanish originals, out of Russia by way of 
Siberia ...invested it and lost it? They weren’t 
originals. Then, I think she bought him that nice 
studio of his.’ 

‘Sophie .. .?’ 

‘Yes. Didn’t she ever tell you? Good little honor- 
able Sophie Copley. She’s a Victorian, that child, 
to her finger-tips. Wait until you hear what a 
Victorian she is, our splendid Superwoman.’ 

He folded his hands, fingers interlocked, beneath 
his chin, where they supported a face like a dark, 
sardonic mask, amusedly inscrutable. 

‘So I got her a job. I’d a little sort of office- 
arrangement for handling some real estate proposi- 
tions...and by the way, Davey, I was pretty 
smart about wriggling out of Stonehill-Steinharz’s 
complicated affair, wasn’t I?...an office for man- 
aging estate, real and imaginary, and a chap, Sam 
Farraday, in charge of it. I got him to engage 
Sophie as private secretary, private and confidential, 
at a salary that ought to have made the little sim- 
pleton wise at once, but she was just conceited enough 
to believe that her precious services of a “‘cultured 
gentlewoman” were worth it...to Samuel Farra- 
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day. I never let him laugh about it to me. We were 
always as grave as judges over Mrs. Cray’s salary.’ 

‘David stood up and walked over to the door. 
Then he came back and sat down again. 

‘Want a drink?’ said Roger. 

David’s lips shaped ‘No.’ He turned his face 
rigidly again towards the street, which had bloomed 
as he had foreseen into sunset lights. The horns 
raved remotely like the conchs of mermen on surfy 
rocks. 

‘So the poor kid,’ said Roger, ‘got her apartment 
and her clothes and her haircuts and all the rest of 
it, and I trotted out George’s artist friends and she 
had her salon and her music and her talk. Lord 
‘a’ mercy, how that crowd could talk! So many 
words. Such words. And the long-haired, long- 
eared louts made love to her. She liked it for a 
while. Then she began to get restless. I could see 
that. I didn’t guess, though, that she was homesick 
for the excitements of Clover Cottage! No. I did 
not guess that. She found New York boring ...she 
had had too much LIFE up there in Kinterhoek. ... 
No, I did not guess that. What I thought was that 
she had begun to surrender to the...Superman. 
ME, David. But I walked warily, because I re- 
membered the lesson she had taught me once be- 
fore.’ 

David glanced at him. Roger was ashy pale and 
had leaned back. 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps I might have got her,’ 
he said dreamily, ‘but... damned rotten luck!... 
that Florida thing smashed. Farraday, in conse- 
quence, got excited one morning in the office. He 
got excited and ran amuck...and...I guess he 
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kissed his secretary ... nervous strain... the mar- 
ket was jumpy. Anyway, when Sophie slapped him 
—red hair is not given for nothing, as you must 
know better than any of us, David — Samuel got 
mad and told her what he thought he knew, what 
the whole crowd, business and music and salon, 
thought they knew.’ 

“And... that... was?’ asked David, pulling out 
the words. 

‘Why, naturally, that Sophie was my mistress. 
For God’s sake... David!’ 

He had caught David's lifted wrist. 

*You’re not Victorian enough to strike me! 
Wait! Wait! Wait! If, at the end, you feel like do- 
ing it, you may kill me, if you like. I'll probably 
find it an obligation. Meanwhile...’ 

Meanwhile David muttered, ‘I’m a damned fool,’ 
and sat back with his eyes shut and his arms 
wrapped round him. 

‘Wait just a moment, will you?’ he said; his lips 
felt cold. 

Roger waited. 

‘All right, go on. I won’t interrupt you again.’ 

“You see,’ said Roger, ‘she took it just like you 
do. Victorian. I thought she’d got beyond it. But 
she hadn’t. After that scene with Farraday, she 
came to me here and she said that I had bought her, 
body and mind, and that she felt she belonged to me 
by right of purchase. You see how she worked it 
out, don’t you? Sophie is so practical. She had 
lived in my salon and taken my money and used it 
for food and clothes...etc., etc. Ergo, she was 
mine. When I was ready for her she’d come...’ 

Roger threw back his head, closed his eyes, and 
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laughed, long and loud and rather shrilly, as he had 
laughed in his bitter and angry boyhood. 

‘Can you beat that, Davey? Stood there and told 
me she was mine. And I darned near took her at her 
word. I was so angry. I wanted to kill Sophie. I 
damn near wanted to kill myself. She looked at 
me...did you ever see Sophie Copley look at a 
drunken stable-boy?...and said that she belonged 
to me. Then I told her to go back to David Cray, 
where she did belong, back to the antimacassars and 
the horsehair sofa and the plush piano stool. She 
said, “‘I will never go back to David Cray. I am not 
good enough.” I can’t repeat all the stuff she got 
off about you, David. Sentimental. After a while 
— ] let her finish it — I asked her, ‘‘ Please, Sophie,” 
to be my wife... Like that. Honorably...’ And 
while he spoke Roger was twisting in his chair as 
though his body were impaled there on a pike. 

‘She answered in this way — you know how 
eloquent she is: “‘I am the wife of David Cray... 
I am married to him. My mind is part of his mind. 
My body is part of his body. My soul is part of his 
soul. That is why I can never go back to him, be- 
cause I have deserved to be cut away from him so 
that he will not be shamed or hurt by the contagion 
of my...folly. I am married to him. You don’t 
know what that means, Roger. It is a mystery. 
We are made one. But, since I have been a fool, and 
have let you buy me away from David, I have 
really in all that matters become your mistress — 
and I will live up to my bargain.’’ Do you get that, 
David?’ 

Yes, David had ‘got it.’ He had not been Sophie’s 
neighbor and her husband for nothing. It was this 
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same Sophie who had loved George for his weakness, 
and for his weakness had: flung him down from her 
window-sill. It was this same Sophie who had 
scorned David for his ‘stupid loyalty,’ and because 
of this loyalty had married him... and left him. 
It was this same Sophie, the inconsistent Super- 
woman, who had loved Roger for his hardihood, and 
for his hardihood had followed him, and for his 
hardihood had lashed his love with the contemptu- 
ous offer of her body, its mind and soul withheld. 
A subtile punishment... for the man whose silver 
could buy a world. She would sell to him, the busi- 
ness man, what can be bought with silver, but for 
David, the adventurous, she reserved her soul. 

Roger spoke hoarsely, recounting his punishment. 
‘So she went back and waited for me to whistle to 
her. And I dare say she was the most surprised 
woman in New York when I... didn’t.’ 

David asked slowly, with unconscious cruelty... 
for once, ‘Why .. .?’ 

‘Why didn’t I? Well, for a reason you wouldn’t 
guess. I’d thought it all out and I’d decided to take 
her insult and to accept her on her own terms. 
She’d been fool enough, I reasoned, and rash enough 
to deserve that I should play out the part she had 
set for me. What part did she set for you, David? 
The slave of women. Haven’t you ever been 
tempted to let her see you only in that guise? 
Besides, I thought that if I took her, even though 
she loathed me, I might be able to teach her... to 
change her... afterwards...’ Roger’s voice failed. 

They sat there for five minutes in silence. 
Through that silence, thoughts — the thoughts of 
the two men, of the two boys, the thoughts and 
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memories of the two lives — ranged and worried like 
a pack of dogs. 

‘But about that time I discovered something that 
changed my mind. So I wrote to Sophie and told 
her I didn’t want her after all. She left her apart- 
ment then and went to France to be with her aunt. 
She wrote me, ‘‘Aunt Min will understand.” 
Darned if I think she will, do you, David? But... 
that’s where Sophie is...anyhow, and all, of 
course, on the way to Clover Cottage and to you.’ 

Behind a wall (a spite wall, perhaps), a wall of 
confusion and anger and dismay, the mind of David 
rioted in a blind garden. He would not believe that 
he was there, he would not believe. ... But there 
was such smothered gladness somewhere, such a 
very rapture of certainty of love, their love, their 
waiting and absolutely unchangeable, everlasting 
love, that the giddy street so far below affected him 
with gladness, and he longed to fling his body down 
...asa bird flings his confident being from the top 
of a tree into a summer day. And all the while — 
for this delight was enormously smothered and 
buried and beyond reach of his outer man’s immedi- 
ate thought and speech — he asked painstakingly, 
a sixth sense at uneasy work through all the tur- 
moil, ‘What had you discovered at about that 
time?’ 

‘That I had just about two months to live,’ said 
Roger. 

Instinctively David got up and went to him. 

Roger grabbed him as a child catches at a human 
hand in the terror of a nightmare. He cowered under 
his cousin’s arm. 

From this hiding-place he said brokenly, ‘I’ve 
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made shift to live without you, David, but I’m 
damned if I’ve got the nerve to die without you.’ 

Again they were silent, but the dogs of their 
thought had been stricken into ghosts. 

‘You... you’re the only man I know, David, 
who can...can dignify my damnable weakness 
and make it seem...a sort of strength. The only 
man whose pity I can endure because... oh, God! 
— you don’t know the meaning of contempt.’ 

They sat there, David on the arm of his chair; 
his hand moved across his cousin’s shoulder, up and 
down. Roger told him by degrees, brokenly, the 
details, hopeless and desperate, of his condition. 

‘What do you want me to do?’ David whispered, 
when the room was dark. 

‘I want you to sail with me. I want to go...and 
go...until I get to the end of it. There will be 
attacks. I’ll tell you all the stupid details presently 
... 1’ve got plenty of dope. I can make it, perhaps, 
as far as India. There you can ‘‘lay me low i’ the 
mould...’ do you remember Miss Nobbins’s 
elocution class? — the May Queen, Davey... my 
poor, old Mary... what a rich woman she’s going 
to be!... reciting, ‘‘Then you may lay me lowi’ the 
mould, and think no more of me.’’’ He waited, and 
then spoke suspensefully. ‘Ave you coming with me, 
or will you go to Sophie... there ...in France?’ 

‘I am going with you,’ David answered at his 
slowest. ‘Sophie will wait.’ 


THE END 
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QUEST 


By 
Katharine Newlin Burt 


Author of “The Branding Iron’ 


QuEsT is the story of youth’s 
search for God. 


Two men are its chief charac- 
ters: Nicholas, a radiant boy who | 
grows up to be a magnetic, di- 
verse, and mysterious young man, 
driven by an ever-growing need 
to find some solution to the pro- 
blem of existence, and John, his 
cousin, obsessed from childhood 
by the fear of God. The former 
seeks God by withdrawing from 
the world of affairs only to find 
that God must be sought not in 
solitude, but in love. And the 
latter arrives by a different and 
more tragic path at the same end- 
ing of his quest. 

But no synopsis of the story 
can do justice to its power, its 
timeliness, and its vivid story in- 
terest. In it are all the absorbing 
and dramatic vigor of Mrs. Burt’s 
first novel, ‘The Branding Iron,’ 
but it has a more profound in- 
terest and impressiveness com- 
ing from three years of hard and 
brooding work. 





